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BOOK XIV. 
Containing Tuo Days. 


CHAP. I. 


An Eſſay to prove that an Author will aurite the beiter, 
Jor having ſome Knowledge of the Subject 
on Which he writes. 
AS ſeveral gentlemen, in theſe times, by the won- 
derful force of genius only, without the leaſt 
aſliftance of learning, (perhaps, without being well 
able to read,) have made a conſiderable figure in 
the republic of letters, the modern critics, I am 
told, have lately begun to aſſert, that all kind of 
learning is entirely uſeleſs to a writer; and indeed, 
no other than a kind of fetters on the natural ſpright- 
lineſs and activity of the imagination, which is thus 
weighed down, and prevented from ſoaring to thoſe 
— fliglits, which otherwiſe it would be able to 
reach. | 
This doctrine, I am afraid, is, at preſent, carried 
much too far: for why ſhould writing differ fo much 
trom all other arts? The nimbleneſs of a dancing- 
maſter 1s not at all prejudiced by being taught to 
move; nor doth any mechanic, I believe, exerciſe 
his tools the worſe, by knowing how to uſe them. 
For my own part, I cannot conceive that Homer or 
Virgil would have wrote with more fire, if, inſtead 
of being maſters of all the learning of their times, 
they had really been as ignorant as moſt of the 
authors of the preſent age. Nor do I believe that 
all the imagination, fire, and judgment of Pitt, 
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4 HISTORY OF A FOUNDIING. 
could have produced thoſe orations that have made 


the ſenate of England, in theſe our times, a rival 


in eloquence to Greece and Rome, if he had not 
been ſo well read in the writings of Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, as to have transfuſed their whole ſpi- 


rit into his ſpeeches; and with their ſpirit, their 


knowledge too. 


I would not here be underſtood to inſiſt on the 4 


ſame fund of learning in any of my brethren, as 


Cicero perſuades us is neceſſary to the compoſition i 
of an orator. On the contrary, very little reading 
is, I conceive, neceſſary to the poet; leſs to the 


critie; and the leaſt of all to the politician. For 


the firſt, perhaps, Bvthe's Art of Poetry, and a few 


of dur modern poets, may ſuffice; for the ſecond, 
a moderate heap of plays; and, for the laſt, an in- 


different collection of political journals. 


To ſay the truth, I require no more than that a 
man ſhould have ſome little knowledge of the ſub- 
ject on which he treats; according to the old maxim 
of law, Quam quiſque norit artem in ea ſe exerceat. 
With this alone, a writer may ſometimes do tale- 
rably well; and, indeed, without this, all the other 
learning in the world will ſtand him in little 
ſtead. -- | 

For inſtance, let us ſuppoſe that Homer and Vir- 
gil, Ariſtotle and Cicero, Thucydides and Livy, 
could have met all together, and have clubbed their 
talents, to have compoſed a treatiſe on the Art of 
Dancing ; I believe it will be readily agreed, the 
could not have equalled the excellent treatiſe whic 
Mr. Eſſex hath given us on that ſubject, entitled, 
The Rudiments of genteel Education. And, in— 
deed, ſhould the excellent Mr. Broughton be pre- 
vaĩled on to ſet fiſt to paper, and compleat the above- 
ſaid rudiments, by delivering down the true prin- 
ciples of athleticks, I queſtion whether the world 
will have any cauſe to lament, that none of the great 
writers, either ancient or modern, have ever treated 
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HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 5 

To avoid a multiplicity of examples in ſo plain a 
caſe, and to come at once to my point, I am apt to 
conceive, that one reaſon why many Englith writers 
have totally failed in deſcribing the manners of up- 
per life, may poſlibly be, that in reality they know 
nothing of it. 

This is a knowledge unhappily not in the power 
of many authors to arrive at. Books will give us a 
very imperfect indea of it; nor will the ſtage a 
much better: the fine gentleman, formed upon 
reading the former, will almoſt always turn out a 
pedant ; and he who forms himſelf upon the latter, 
a coxcomb. | 

Nor are the characters drawn from theſe models 
better ſupported. Vanburgh and Congreve copied 
nature; but they who copy them, draw as unlike 
the preſent age, as Kogarth would do, if he was to 

aint a rout or a drum in the dreſſes of Titian and 

andyke. In ſhort, imitation here will not do the 
buſineſs: the picture muſt be after Nature herſelf. 
A true knowledge of the world is gained only by 
converſation; and the manners of every rank muſt 
be ſeen, in order to be known. | 

Now it happens, that this higher order of mortals 
is not to be ſeen, like all the reſt of the human ſpe- 
cies, for nothing, in the ſtreets, ſhops, and coffee- 
houſes; nor are they ſhewn, like the upper rank of 
animals, for ſo much a piece. In ſhort, this is a 
light to which no perſons are admitted without one 
or other of theſe qualifications, viz. either birth or 
fortune, or what is equivalent to both—the honour- 
able profeſſion of a gameſter. And, very unluckily 
tor the world, perſons ſo qualified, very ſeldom care 
to take upon themſelves the bad trade of writing, 
which 1s generally entered upon by the lower and 
poorer fort, as it is a trade which many think re- 
quires no kind of ſtock to ſet up with. | 

Hence thoſe ſtrange monſters in lace and embroi- 
derv, in filks and brocades, with vaſt wigs and 
hoops, which, under the name of lords and ladies, 
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5 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
ſtrut the ſtage. to the great delight of attornies and 


their clerks in the pit ; and of the citizens and their } 
apprentices in the galleries; and which are no more 


to be found in real life, than the centaur, the chi- 
mera, or any other creature of mere fiction. But, 


to let my reader into a ſecret, this knowledge of up- 
per lite, though very necellary for the preventing, 
miſtakes, is no very great reſource to a writer whoſe | 


rovince is comedy ; or that kind of novels, which, 
like this I am writing, is of the comic claſs. 

What Mr. Pope ſays of women, is very applicable 
to moſt in this ſtation, who are, indeed, ſo entirely 
made up of form and aftectation, that they have no 
character at all; at leaſt, none which appears. I 
will venture to ſay, the higheſt life is much the 
dulleſt, and affords very little humour or entertain- 
ment. The various callings in lower ſpheres pro- 


duce the great variety of humorous characters; 


whereas here, except among the few who are en- 
gaged in the purſuit of ambition, and the fewer {till 
who have a reliſh for pleaſure, all is vanity and ſer— 
vile imitation. Dreſſing and cards, eating and drink- 
ing, bowing and curtſeying, make up the buſineſs 
of their lives. 

Some there are, however, of this rank, upon 
whom Paſſion exerciſes its tyranny, and hurries 
them far beyond the bounds which decorum pre- 
ſcribes; of theſe, the ladies are as much diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their noble intrepidity, and a certain ſuperior 
contempt of reputation, from the frail ones of mean- 
er degree, as a virtuous woman of quality is, by 
the elegance and delicacy of her ſentiments, from 
the honeſt wite of a yeoman or ſhopkeeper. Lady 
Bellaiton was of this intrepid character: but let not 
my country readers conclude from her, that this is 
the general conduct of women of faſhion, or that we 
mean to repreſent them as ſuch. They might as 
well ſuppoſe, that every clergyman was repreſent- 


ed by Ihwackum, or every ſoldier by enſign Nor- 


therton, ; | 
| There 
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HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. | 
There is not, indeed, a greater error, than that 
which univerſally prevails among the vulgar ; who, 
borrowing their opinion from ſome ignorant ſatiriſts, 
have affixed the character of lewdneſs to theſe times. 
On the contrary, I am convinced there never was 


2X leſs of love intrigue carried on among perſons of 


condition than now. Our preſent women have 
been taught by their mothers to fix their thoughts 
only on ambition and vanity, and to deſpiſe the 
pleaſures of love, as unworthy their regard ; and 
being afterwards, by the care of ſuch mothers, mar- 
ried without having huſbands, they ſeem pretty well 
confirmed in the juſtneſs of thoſe ſentiments ; whence 
they content themſelves, for the dull remainder of 
life, with the purſuit of more innocent, but, I am 
atraid, more childiſh amuſements; the bare men- 
tion of which would ill ſuit with the dignity of this 
hiſtory. In my humble opinion, the true charac- 
teriſtic of the preſent beau monde, 1s rather folly 
than vice; and the only epithet which it deſerves is, 
that of Frivolous. | 


CHAP. 1. | 
Containing Letters and other Matters awhich attend 
| Amours. 


[ONES had not long been at home before he re- 
] ceived the following letter : 

I was never more ſurprized than when I found 
© you was gone. When you left the room, I little 
imagined you intended to have left the houſe 
without ſeeing me again. Your behaviour is all 
of a piece, and convinces me how much I ought 
to deſpiſe a heart which can doat upon an idiot ; 
though I know not whether I ſhould not admire 
her cunning more than her ſimplicity ; wonderful 
both! for though ſhe underſtood not a word of 
what paſſed between us, ſhe yet had the ſkill, the 
aſſurance, the —— what ſhall I call it? to deny 
to my face, that ſhe knows yon, or ever ſaw you 
before! Was that a ſcheme laid between = ? and 
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$ HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© hive you been baſe enough to betray me? O how 
© I deſpiſe her, you, and all the world, but chiefly 
« myſelf! for—l dare not write what I ſhould af- 
© terwards run mad to read; but, remember, I can 
© deteſt as violently as I have loved! 

Jones had but little time given him to reflect on 


this letter, before a ſecond was brought him from 


the ſame hand ; and this, likewiſe, we thall fet down 
in the preciſe words— 

When you conſider the hurry of ſpirits in which 
© I muſt have writ, you cannot be ſurprized at any 
© expreſſions in my former note: yet, perhaps, on 
© reflection, they were rather too warm. At leaſt, 
£ I would, if poſſible, think all owing to the odious 
© playhouſe, and to the impertinence of a fool, 
c which detained me beyond my appointment. How 


© eaſy is it to think well of thoſe we love! Perhaps 


© you deſire I ſhould think ſo. I have refolved 

© to ſee you to-night; ſo come to me immedi— 

« ately. 

P. S. I have ordered to be at home to none but 
© yourſelf. | 

6 P. S. Mr. Jones will imagine ſhall aſſiſt him in 
© his defence; for I believe he cannot deſire to 
© impoſe on me, more than I defire to impoſe on 
« myſelf. X 

© P. S. Come immediately.“ 


To the men of intrigue I refer the determination, 
whether the angry or the tender letter gave the 
greateſt uneaſineſs to Jones. Certain it is, he had 
no violent inclination to pay any more viſits that 
evening, unleſs to one ſingle perſon. However, he 
thought his honour engaged; and had not this been 
motive ſufficient, he would not have ventured to 
blow the temper of Lady Bellaſton into that flame 
of which he had reaſon to think it ſuſceptible, and 
of which he feared the conſequence might be a diſ- 
covery to.Sophia, which he dreaded. After ſome 
diſcontented walks, therefore, about the room, he 
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HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 9 
was preparing to depart, when the lady kindly pre- 
vented him, not by another letter, but by her own 
preſence. She entered the room very diſordered in 
her dreſs, and very diſcompoſed in her looks, and 
threw herſelf into a chair: where having recovered 


W her breath, ſhe ſaid—* You ſee, Sir, when women 


© have gone one length too far, they will ſtop at 
none. If any perſon would have ſworn this to 
me a week ago, I would not have believed it of 
myſelf.—“ I hope, Madam, ' ſaid Jones, my 
charming Lady Bellaſton will be as difficult to be- 
lieve any thing againſt one who is ſo ſenſible of the 
many obligations ſhe hath conferred upon him.'— 
Indeed!“ fays ſhe; * ſenſible of obligations! Did 
© T expect to hear ſuch cold language from Mr. 
© Tones ?*—* Pardon me, my dear angel,” ſaid he, 
© if, after the letters I have received, the terrors of 
© your anger, though I know not how I have de- 
© ſerved it—? © And have I then,“ ſays ſhe with a 
ſmile, © ſo angry a countenance? have I really 
brought a chiding face with me ?*— If there be 
* honour in man,* ſaid he, I have done nothing to 
© merit your anger. You remember the appoint- 
ment you ſent me—I went in purſuance— *© EF 
pbeſeech you,* cried ſhe, * do not run through the 
« odious recital—Anfwer me but one queſtion, and 
© I ſhall be eaſy; have you not betrayed my honour 
to her?* Jones fell upon his Knees, and began to 
utter the moſt violent proteſtations—when Partridge 
came dancing and capering into the room like one 
drunk with joy, crying out, She's found! ſhe's. 
found! Here, Sir, here; ſhe's here]! Mrs. Ho- 
« nour is upon the ſtairs.'—* Stop her a moment, 
cries Jones. Here, Madam, ſtep behind the bed: 
© I have no other room nor cloſet, nor place on 
earth to hide you in. Sure never was ſo damn'd 
© an accident!'—* D—n'd indeed ' ſaid the lady, 
as ſhe went to her place of concealment : and pre- 
ſently afterwards in came Mrs. Honour. Hey- 
day! ſaid the, Mr. Jones, what's the 3 
That 
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10 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© That impudent raſcal, your ſervant, would ſcarce 
< let me come up ſtairs. I hope he hath not the 
< ſame reaſon now to keep me from you, as he had 
© at Upton. I ſuppoſe you hardly expected to ſee | 
me; but you have certainly bewitched my lady. | 
Poor dear young lady! To be ſure, I loves her as 
< tenderly as if ſhe was my own ſiſter. Lord have | 
© mercy upon you, if you don't make her a good 
© huſband! and to be ſure, if you do not, nothing | 
© can be bad enough for you.“ Jones begged her | 
only to whiſper, for, that there was a lady dying in | 
the next room. Alady!* cries ſhe; *© aye, I ſup- 
© poſe one of your ladies. O, Mr. Jones, there are 
© too many of them in the world : I believe we are | 
got into the houſe of one; for my Lady Bellaſton, | 
© I darſt to ſay, is no better than ſhe ſhould be.'— 
« Huſh! huſh!* cried Jones; every word is over- 


© heard in the next room.'—* I don't care a far- 


© thing,” cries Honour; I ſpeaks no ſcandal of any 
© one; but, to be ſure, the ſervants make no ſcru- 
< ple of ſaying as how her ladyſhip meets men at 
© another place—where the houſe goes under the 
© name a poor gentlewoman ; but her ladyſhip 
< pays the rent, and many's the good thing beſides, 
© they ſay, ſhe hath of her.“ Here Jones, after ex- 
preſſing the utmoſt uneaſineſs, offered to ſtop her 
mouth. Hey-day! why, ſure, Mr. Jones, you 
< will let me ſpeak ; I ſpeaks no ſcandal, for I only 
ſays what I heard from others—and, thinks I to 
myſelf, much good may it do the gentlewoman 
with her riches, if ſhe comes by it in ſuch a wicked 
manner. To be ſure, it is better to be poor and 
honeſt.—“ The ſervants are villains,” cries Jones, 
and abuſe their lady unjuſtly.'—* Aye, to be ſme, 
ſervants are always villains ; and ſo my lady ſays, 
and won't hear a word of it.—“ No, I am con- 
vinced, ſays Jones, my Sophia is above liſten- 
ing to ſuch baſe ſcandal.“ *« Nay, I believe it is 
no ſcandal neither,” cries Honour;*# for why ſhould 
ſhe meet men at another houſe ?—it can —_ be 
| © W or 


HISTORY OF A FOUNDLNG. 11 
© for any good: for if ſhe had a lawful deſign of 
being courted, as to be ſure any lady may lawfully 
give her company to men upon that account; why, 
c where can be the ſenſe—? I proteſt,” cries Jones, 
] can't hear all this of a lady of ſuch honour, and 
« a relation of Sophia: beſides, you will diſtract the 
poor lady in the next room—Let me intreat you to 
« walk with me down ſtairs.—“ Nay, Sir, if you 
« won't let me ſpeak, I have done—Here, Sir, 1s a 
© letter from my young lady—what would ſome men 
give to have this! But, Mr. Jones, I think you 
© are not over and above generous; and yet I have 
heard ſome ſervants ſay—but I am ſure you will 
do me the juſtice to own, I never ſaw the colour 
© of your money.“ Here Jones haſtily took the letter, 
and preſently after ſlipped five pieces into her hand. 
He then returned a thouſand thanks to his dear So- 


read her letter : ſhe preſently departed, not without 
expreſſing much grateful ſenſe of his generoſity. 
Lady Bellaſton now came from behind the curtain. 
How ſhall I deſcribe her rage? Her tongue was at 
firſt incapable of utterance; but ſtreams of fire darted 
from her eyes; and well, indeed, they might, for 
her heart was all in a lame. And now, as ſoon as 
her voice found way, inſtead of expreſſing any in- 
dignation againſt Honour, or her own ſervants, ſhe 
began to attack poor Jones. You ſee,” ſaid ſhe, 
* what I have ſacrificed to you! my reputation, my 
* honour—gone for ever! And what return have 
*1 found] Neglected, ſlighted, for a country girl, 
for an idiot!' What neglect, Madam, or what 
* ſiight,* cries Jones, © have I been guilty of?“ — 
Mr. Jones,” ſaid ſhe, * it is in vain to diſſemble; if 
* you will make me eaſy, you muſt entirely give her 
*up; and, as a proof of your intention, ſhew me 
the letter. What letter, Madam!“ ſays Jones. 
* Nay, ſurely,” ſays ſhe, you cannot have the con- 
* hdence to deny your having received a letter by 
the hands of that trollop i'—* And can young 
Ip, 
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12 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© ſhip,* cries he, aſk of me what I muft part with 
my honour before I grant? Have I acted in ſuch a 
© manner by your ladyſhip? Could I be guilty. of 
© betraying this poor innocent girl to you, what ſe- 
© curity could you have, that I ſhould not act the 
« ſame part by yourſelf? A moment's reflection wilt, 
Jam ſure, convince you, that a man with whom 
the ſecrets of a lady are not ſafe, muſt be the moſt 
© contemptible of wretches.—“ Very well,” ſaid the ; 
© I need not inſiſt on your becoming this contempti— 
© ble wretch in your own opinion; for the inſide of 
the letter could inform me of nothing more than 
I know already. I ſee the footing you are upon.“ 
Here enſued a long converſation, which the reader, 
who is not too curious, will thank me for not inſert- 
ing at length. It thall ſuffice, therefore, to inform 
him, that Lady Bellaſton grew more and more pa— 
cified, and at length believed, or affected to believe, 
his proteſtations that his meeting with Sophia that 
evening was merely accidental, and every other 
matter which the reader already knows; and which, 
as Jones ſet betore her in the ſtrongeſt light, it is 
plain that ſhe had in reality no reaton to be angry 
with him. | 

She was not, however, in her heart, perfectly ſa- 


tisfied with his refuſal to ſhew her the letter ; ſo deaf 


are we to the cleareſt reaſon, when it argues againſt 
our prevailing patſions. She was, indeed, well con- 
vinced that Sophia poſſeſſed the firſt place in Jones's 
aftections ; and yet, haughty and amorous as this lady 
was, ſhe ſubmitted at laſt to bear the ſecond place; 
or, to expreſs it more properly in a legal — 
was contented with the pofe/ion of that of which 


another woman had the rewer/ion. 


It was at length agreed, that Jones ſhould for the 
future viſit at the houſe; for that Sophia, her maid, 
and all the ſervants, would place the vitits to the 
account of Sophia; and that the hertelt would be 
conſidered as the perſon impoſed upon. 
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3 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 14 
I This ſcheme was contrived by the lady, and highly 
IT reliſhed by Jones ; who was, indeed, glad to have 
a proſpect of ſeeing his Sophia at any rate; and the 
lady herſelf was nota little pleaſed with the impoſition 
on Sophia; which Jones, ſhe thought, could not 
poſſibly diſcover to her for his own fake. 7 

The next day was appointed for the firſt viſit ; and 
then, after proper ceremonials, the Lady Bellaſton 


returned home. 
CH A P. II. 


Containing various Matters. 


ONES was no ſooner alone, than he eagerly broke 
] open the letter, and read as follows 

Sir, | 
| It is impoſſible to expreſs what I have ſuffered 
= < ſince you left this houſe; and as I have reaſon to 
think you intend coming here again, I have ſent 
Honour, though ſo late at night, as ſhe tells me 
« the knows your lodgings, to prevent you. I charge 
you, by all the regard you have for me, not to 
think of viſiting here; tor it will certainly be diſ- 
covered: nay, I almoſt doubt, from ſome things 
* which have dropp'd from her ladyſhip, that ſhe is 
* not already without ſome ſuſpicion. Something 
* favourable, perhaps, may happen: we muſt wait 
© with patience; but I once more intreat you, if you 
have any concern for my cafe, do not think of re- 
turning hither.” ' 

This — adminiſtered the ſame kind of con- 
ſolation to poor Jones, which Job formerly received 
from his friends. Beſides diſappointing all the hopes 
which he promiſed to himſelf from ſeeing Sophia, 
he was reduced to an unhappy dilemma with regard 
to Lady Bellaſton; for there are ſome certain en- 
2 which, as he well knew, do very dif- 

cultly admit of any excuſe for the failure; and to 
| 80, after the ſtrift prohibition from Sophia, he was 
not to be forced by any human power. At length, 
alter much deliberation, which, during that night, 

Vor. IV, B | ſupplied 
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ſupplied the place of fleep, he determined to feign | 1 
himſelf ſick: for this ſuggeſted itſelf as the only 


means of failing the appointed viſit, without incenting W 
Lady Bellaſton; which he had more than one reaſon 
of deſiring to avoid. "2 

The firſt thing, however, which he did in the 
morning, was to write an anſwer to Sophia, which 
he incloſed in one to Honour. He then diſpatched Wt 
another to Lady Bcllaſton, containing the above- 
mentioned excuſe: and to this he ſoon received the 
following anſwer— 7 

] am vexed that I cannot ſee you here this after- MW 
£ noon, but more concerned for the occaſion : take Wl 
great care of yourielt, and have the beſt advice; 
and I hope there will be no danger. I am fo tor- 
© mented all this morning with fools, that I have 
£ ſcarce a moment's time to write to you. Adieu. 

P. S. I will endeavour to call on you this even- 
© ing at nine. Be lure to be alone.” 

Mr. Jones now received a viſit from Mrs. Miller ; 
who, after ſome formal introduction, began the fol- 
lowing ſpeech. I am very ſorry, Sir, to wait 
© upon you on ſuch an occaſion; but I hope you 
c will conſider the ill conſequence which it muſt be to 


© the reputation of my poor girls, if my houſe ſhould i 


© once be talked of as a houſe of ill- fame. I hope you 
c won't think me, therefore, guilty of impertinence, 
© if I beg you not to bring any more ladies in at that 
© time of night. The clock had ſtruck two before 
© one of them went away.“ © I do aſſure you, Madam,” 
ſaid Jones, the lady who was here laſt night, 
c and who ſtaid the lateſt, (for the other only 
© brought me a letter,) is a woman of very great 
© faſhion, and my near relation.'—L don't know 
© what faſhion ſhe is of,* anſwered Mrs. Miller,” 
© but I am ſure no woman of virtue, unleſs a very 
© near relation indeed, would viſit a young gentle - 
© man at ten at night, and ſtay four hoursin the room 
c with him alone. Beſides, Sir, the behaviour of 
© her Chairmen ſhews what ſhe was; for they did 
4. | 4 © nothing 
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HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 1.5 
nothing but make jeſt all the evening in the entry; 
and alked Mr. Partridge, in the hearing of my own 
maid, if Madam intended to ſtay with his maſter 
« all night; with a great deal of ſtuff not proper to 
be repeated. I have really a great reſpect for you, 


Mr. Jones, upon your own account; nay, I have 


a very high obligation to you for your generoſity 


to my coutin: indeed, I did not know how very 
good you had been till lately. Little did I imagine 


« to what dreadful courſes the poor man's diſtreſs 
© had driven him. Little did I think, when you 
gave me the ten guineas, that you had given them 
« to a highwayman! O Heavens! what goodneſs 
© have you ſhewn! How have you preſerved this 
« family! The character which Mr. Allworthy 
© hath formerly given me of you, was, I find, ſtrictly 
true: and, indeed, if I had no obligation to you, 
« my obligations to him are ſuch, that, on his ac- 


count, 1 ſhould ſhew you the utmoſt reſpect in 


my power. Nay, believe me, dear Mr. Jones, if my 
« daughters' and my own reputation were out of the 
« caſe, I ſhould, for vour own ſake, be ſorry that ſo 
pretty a young gentleman ſhould converſewith theſe 
women; but if you are reſolved to do it, I muſt 
© beg you to take another lodging; for I do not 
© like myſelf to have ſuch things carried on under my 
roof; but more eſpecially upon the account of my 
girls, who have little, Heaven knows, beſides their 
characters, to recommend them.” Jones ſtarted, and 
changed colour, at the name of Allworthy. In- 
* deed, Mrs. Miller,* anſwered he, a little warmly, 
© I do not take this at all kind. I. will never bring 


WE «© any flander on your houſe: but I muſt inſiſt on 


« ſeeing what company I pleaſe in my own room; 
and if that gives you any offence, I ſhall, as ſoon 
© as I am able, look for another lodging.“ I am 
« ſorry we mult part, then, Sir,“ ſaid the; * but I am 
convinced Mr. Allworthy himſelf would never 
come within my doors if he had the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of my keeping an ill houſe,” « Very well, a 
B 2 | al 
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rs HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
faid Jones. I hope, Sir,” ſaid the, you are not 
< angry; for I would not for the world offend any 
* of Mr. Allworthy's family. I have not flept a 
© wink all night about this matter.“ am ſorry 1 
© have diſturbed your reſt, Madain,* ſaid Jones; 
© but I beg vou will ſend Partridge up to me immedi- 
©ately;* which ſhe promiſed to do; and then, with 
a very low curtſey, retired. | 
As ſoon as Partridgearrived, Jones fell upon him 
in the moſt outrageous manner. How often,” 
faid he, am I to ſuffer for your folly, or rather, 


© for my own in keeping you? Is that tongue of 


© your's reſolved upon my deſtruction ?* What 


have I done, Sir ?* anſwered affrighted Partridge. 


© Who was it gave you authority to mention the 
« ſtory of the robbery, or that the man you ſaw here 
© was the perſon?” © I, Sir!” cries Partridge. © Now 
don't be guilty of a falſhood in denying it,“ ſaid 
Jones. If I did mention ſuch a matter,“ anſwers 
Partridge, I am ſure I thought no harm: for I 
* ſhould not have opened my lips, if it had not been 
© to his own friends and relations; who, I imagined, 
* would have let it go no farther.” © But I have a much 
© heavier charge againſt you,“ cries Jones, than 
© this. How durſt you, after all the precautions I 
gave you, mention the name of Mr. Allworthy 
© in this houſe ?* Partridge denied he ever had, 
with many oaths. Ho elſe,” ſaid Jones, * ſhould 
Mrs. Miller be acquainted that there was any con- 
* nection between him and me? And it is but this 
* moment ſhe told me, ſhe reſpected me on his ac- 
© count.* O Lord, Sir?“ ſaid Partridge, * 1 deſire 
© only to be heard out; and to be ſure, never was 
*any thing ſo unfortunate : hear me out, and you 
will own how wrongfully you have accuſed me. 
When Mrs. Honour came down ſtairs laſt night, 
* ſhe met me in the entry, and aſked me when my 
* maſter had heard from Mr. Allworthy; and to 
be ſure, Mrs. Miller heard the very words; and 
the moment Madam Honour was gone, ſhe called 


© me 
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YN ſays ſhe, © what Mr. Allworthy is that the gentle- 


HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 17 
me into the parlour to her: “ Mr. Partridge,” 


« woman mentioned ? Is it the great Mr. Allworthy 


of Somerlſetſhire ?? © Upon my word, Madam,” 
ſays I, I know nothing of the matter.“ —“ Sure,“ 
WM ſays the, «© your maſter is not the Mr. Jones J have 
heard Mr. Allworthy talk of?“ „Upon my word, 
Madam, “ ſays I,” I know nothing of the matter.“ 


Then,“ ſays ſhe, turning to her daughter Nancy, 
ſays ſhe, © as ſure as ten-pence, this is the very young 
« rentleman ; and he agrees exactly with the ſquire's 
« deſcription.” The Lord above knows who it was 
«© told her; for I am the arranteſt villain that ever 
« walked upon two legs, if ever it came out of my 
© mouth. I promiſe you, Sir, I can keep a ſecret 
« when I am deſired. Nay, Sir, ſo far was I from 
telling her any thing about Mr. Allworthy, that 
] told her the very direct contrary : for though I 


did not contradict it at that moment, yet, as ſecond 


thoughts, they ſay, are beſt; ſo when I came to 
© conſider, that ſomebody mult have informed her, 
thinks 1 to mvſelf, I will put an end to the ſtory ; 
and ſo I went back again into the parlour ſome 
time afterwards, and ſays I, Upon my word,” 
favs I, „ whoever,” ſays I, „told you that this 
„ yentleman was Mr. Jones; that is,” ſays 1,“ that 
this Mr. Jones was that Mr. Jones, told you a 
% confounded lie: and I beg,” ſays I, “ you will 
© never mention any ſuch matter,” ſays I; for 
© my maſter,” ſays I, „will think I muſt have told 
you ſo; and 1 defy any body in the houſe, ever 


(to ſay I mentioned any ſuch word.” To be cer- 
WF © tain, Sir, it is a wonderful thing; and J have been 


thinking with myſelf ever ſince, how it was ſhe 
came to know it : not but I ſaw an old woman 
here t'other day a begging at the door, who looked 
as like her we ſaw in Warwickſhire, that cauſed 


all that miſchief to us. To be ſure, it is never 


good to pals by an old woman without giving her 
ſomething, eſpecially if ſhe looks at you; tor ail 
B 3 the 
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the world ſhall never perſuade me but they have a 


W455 power to do miſchief; and, to be ſure, I 
©'thall never ſee an old woman again, but I ſhall 
think to myſelf, infandum, regina, jubes renovare 
© dolorem.” | | 

The ſimplicity of Partridge ſet Jones a laughing, 
and put a final end to his anger, which had indeed 


feldom any long duration in his mind ; and inſtead 


of commenting on his defence, he told him, he in- 
tended preſently to leave thoſe lodgings; and order- 
ed him to go and endeavour to get him others, 


HAT. TY. 


Which <ve hope will be very attentively peruſed by young 
| People of both Sexes, 


PARTRIDGE had no ſooner left Mr. Jones, than 


Mr. Nightingale, with whom he had now con- 
tracted a great intimacy, came to him, and, after a 
ſhort ſalutation, ſaid, So, Tom, I hear you had 
company very late laſt night. Upon my foul, you 
© are a happy fellow, who have not been in town 
above a fortnight, and can keep chairs waiting at 
© your door till two in the morning !' He then ran 
on with much common-place raillery of the ſame 
Kind; till Jones at length interrupted him, ſaying, 
I ſuppoſe you have received all this information 
trom Mrs. Miller, who hath been up here a little 
while ago, to give me warning. The good woman 
is afraid, it ſeems, of the reputation of her daugh- 
ters.“ Oh, ſhe is wonderfully nice,” ſays Night- 
ingale, © upon that account: if you remember, ſhe 
would not let Nancy go with us to the maſquerade.” 
© Nay, upon my honour, I think ſhe's in the right 
© of it,” ſays Jones: however, I have taken her at 
© her word, and have ſent Partridge to look for 
another lodging.“ If you will,” ſays Nightingale, 
© we may, I believe, be again together; for, to tell 
© you a ſecret, which I deſire you won't mention in 
the family, I intend to quit the houſe to-day.” 
What! hath Mrs. Miller given you warning too, 
; : | | 6 my 
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© my friend ' cries Jones. No,“ anſwered the 


other; © but the rooms are not convenient enough. 


« Belides, I am grown weary of this part of the 
town. I want to be nearer the places of diver- 
« ſion: ſol am going to Pall Mall.* And do you 
© intend to make a ſecret of your going away?“ ſaid 
Jones, I promiſe you,” anſwered Nightingale, I 
« don't intend to bilk my lodgings; but I have a 
private reaſon for not taking a formal leave.“ 
Not ſo private,“ anſwered Jones, © I promiſe you: 
I have ſeen it ever ſince the ſecond day of my 
coming to the houſe. Here will be ſome wet eyes 
on your departure. Poor Nancy! I pity her, 
faith! Indeed, Jack, you have played the fool 
with that girl. You have given her a longing, 
which, I am afraid, nothing will ever cure her of. 

Nightingle anſwered, „What the devil would you 


A A A ca = © aA 0 


| * havemedo? Would you have me marry her, to 


cure he?“ No,“ anſwered Jones; I would not 
* have had vou make love to her, as you have often 
done in my preſence. I have been aſtoniſhed at 
the blindneſs of her mother in never ſeeing it.“ 
Pugh, ſee it !* cries Nightingale; © what the Jevit 
ſhould the fee 2? „Why, ſee!" ſaid Jones, © that 
you have made her daughter diſtractedly in love 
with you. The poor girl cannot conceal it a mo- 
ment; her eyes are never off from you, and ſhe 
always colours every time you come into the room. 
Indeed, I pity her heartily ; for ſhe ſeems to be 
one of the beſt-natured and honeſteſt of human 
creatures.“ © And ſo,' anſwered Nightingale, ac- 
cording to your doctrine, one muſt not amuſe. 
one's ſelf by any common gallantries with women, 
tor fear they ſhould fall in love with us?“ „In- 
deed, Jack,” ſaid Jones, * you wilfully miſunder- 
ſtand me: I do not fancy women are fo apt to fall 
in love; but you have gone far beyond common 
* gallantries,* What, do you ſuppoſe,” ſays Night- 
ingale, that we have been a-bed together?* No, 
upon my honour,” anſwered Jones, very ary 
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© I do not ſuppoſe ſo ill of you: nay, 1 will go far- 
ther, I do not imagine you have laid a regular 
premeditated ſcheme for the deſtruction of the 
wet of a poor little creature, or have even fore- 
een the conſequence : for I am ſure thou art a 


never be guilty of acruelty of that kind; but, at 
the ſame time, you have pleaſed your own vanity, 
without conſidering that this poor girl was made 
a ſacrifice to it ; and while you have had no deſign 
but of amuſing an idle hour, you have actually 
given her reaſon to flatter herſelf, that you had 
the moſt ſerious deſigns in her favour. Pr'ythee, 
© Jack, anſwer me honeſtly : to what have tended 
© all thoſe elegant and luſcious deſcriptions of -— 
* pineſs ariſing from violent and mutual fondneſs ; 
© all thoſe warm profeſſions of tenderneſs, and ge- 
© nerous, diſintereſted love? Did you imagine ſhe 
* would not apply them? or, ſpeak ingenuoufly, 
did not you intend ſhe ſhould ?? Upon my ſoul, 
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Tom, cries Nightingale, I did not think this 
hou wilt make an admirable par- 
* ſon. So, I ſuppoſe, you would not go to bed to 
 F.incy, now, if ſhe would let you?“ No,“ cries 
Jones; may I be d—n'd if I would!” « Tom, 
« Tom!” anſwered Nightingale; * laſt night; re- 


« was in thee! 


© member laſt night! 


« When ev'ry eye was clos'd, and the pale moon 
& And lilent ſtars ſhone conſcious of the theft.” 


* Look'e, Mr. Nightingale,“ ſaid Jones, I am 
© no canting hypocrite, nor do I pretend to the 
gift of Chaſtity more than my neighbours. I 

55 been guilty with women, I own it; but am 
not conſcious that I have ever injured any. Nor i 
4 would I, to procure pleaſure to myſelf, be 
c knowingly the cauſe of miſery to any human i 


C 


c being.“ 
„Well, well, ſaid Nightingale, I believe you; 


and I am convinced you acquit me of any ſuch W 


« thing.? «I do, 


very good-natured fellow; and ſuch a one can 
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"  < I do, from my heart, anſwered Jones, of 
= Ct having debauched the girl, but not from having 
(gained her afteftions.* “ 

- RX < If I have, ſaid Nightingale, I am ſorry for 
a ME: it; but time and abſence will ſoon wear off ſuch 
n impretfions. It is a receipt I muſt take myſelf : 
t for, to confeſs the truth to you, I never liked any 
» girl half ſo much in my whole life. But I muſt 
© ME let you into the whole ſecret, Tom. My father 
n gg hath provided a match for me with a woman I 
( never ſaw; and ſhe is now coming to town, in 
d order for me to make my addreſſes to her.” 

„ At theſe words Jones burſt into a loud fit of 
daughter; when Nightingale cried, © Nay, pr'ythee, 
= F< don't turn me into ridicule. The devil take me 
if I am not half mad about this matter! My poor 
Nancy! O, Jones, Jones, I wiſh I had a fortune 
© in my own poſſeſſion !? | 
„II heartily wiſh you had,“ cries Jones; „for if 
I, this be the caſe, I ſincerely pity you both ; but 
1 ſurely you don't intend to go away without taking 
r 


your leave of her ?? 

: I would not,* anſwered Nightingale, © undergo 
the pain of taking leave for ten thouſand pounds: 
belides, I am convinced, inſtead of anſwering any 
good purpoſe, it would only ſerve to inflame my 
poor Nancy the more. I beg, therefore, you 
would not mention a word of it to-day ; and in 
the evening, or to-morrow morning, I intend to 
depart.” | 


a «a a a 


m Jones promiſed he would not; and ſaid, upon 
he reflection, he thought, as he had determined, and 
1 was obliged to leave her, he took the moſt prudent 
ni method. He then told Nightingale, he ſhould be 


Jv cry glad to lodge in the ſame houſe with him; and 
Wt vas accordingly agreed between them, that 
Nightingale ſhould procure him either the ground 
floor, or the two pair of ſtairs; for the young gen- 
Wt man himſelf was to occupy that which was be- 
ween them, | | 
This 
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22 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. : 
This Nightingale, of whom we ſhall be preſently 
obliged to ſay a little more, was, in the ordinary 
tranſactions of life, a man of ſtri&t honour; and, 
what is more rare among young gentlemen of the 


town, one of ſtrict honeſty too; yet in affairs of love 


he was ſomewhat looſer in his morals : not that he 


was, even here, as void of principle as gentlemen 
ſometimes are, and oftener affect to be; but it is 
certain he had been guilty of ſome indefenſible "MF 
treachery to women; and had, in a certain myſtery, 
called Making Love, practiſed many deceits, which, 
if he had uſed in trade, he would have been counted 


the greateſt villain upon earth. 


But as the world, I know not well for what rea- i 
ſon, agree to ſee this treachery in a better light, he 
was ſo far from being aſhamed of his iniquities of 


this kind, that he gloried in them; and would often 
boaſt of his ſkill in gaining of women, and his tri- 
umphs over their hearts; for which he had before 


this time received ſome rebukes from Jones, who 
always expreſſed great bitterneſs againſt any miſbe- 


haviour to the fair part of the ſpecies ; who, if con, 


ſidered, he ſaid, as they ought to be, in the light 
of the deareſt friends, were to be cultivated, ho- 
noured, and careſſed, with the utmoſt love and 
tenderneſs; but, if regarded as enemies, were a 
conqueſt of which a man ought rather to be aſhamed, 


than to value himſelf upon it. 
CHAT 
A ſhert Account of the Hiſtory of Mrs. Miller. 


ONES this day ate a pretty good dinner for a ſick 
man; that is to ſay, the larger half of a ſhoulder 


of mutton. In the afternoon, he received an invi- 
tation from Mrs. Miller to drink tea ; for that good 
woman having learnt, either by means of Partridge, 
or by ſome other means, natural or ſupernatural, 
that he had a connection with Mr. Allworthy, could 
not endure the thoughts of parting with him in an 
angry manner. | 

Jones 
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Jones accepted the invitation ; and no ſooner was 
the tea-kettle removed, and the girls ſent out of 
the room, than the widow, without much preface, 
began as follows. Well, there are very ſurprizing 
things happen in this world; but certainly it is a 
wonderful buſineſs, that I ſhould have a relation 
« of Mr. Allworthy in my houſe, and never no any 
« thing of the matter. Alas, Sir! you little ima- 
« vine what a friend that beſt of gentlemen hath been 
to me and mine. Yes, Sir; I am not aſhamed to 
«own it: it is owing to his goodneſs that I did not 
long ſince periſh for want, and leave my poor lit- 
« tle wretches, two deſtitute, helpleſs, friendleſs 
© orphans, to the care, or ratherto the cruelty, of the 
world. 
« You muſt know, Sir, though I am now reduced 
co get my living by letting lodgings, I was born 
(and bred a gentlewoman. My father was an offi- 
cer of the army, and died in a conſiderable rank: 
but he lived up to his pay; and as that expired 
(with him, his family, at his death, became beg- 
gars. We were three ſiſters: one of us had the 
good luck to die ſoon after of the ſmall-pox : a 
lady was ſo kind as to take the fecond out of cha- 
© rity, as ſhe ſaid, to wait upon her. The mother 
£ of this lady had been a ſervant to my grandmother 
and having inherited a vaſt fortune from her fa- 
© ther, which ſhe had got by pawn-broking, was 
© married to a gentleman of great eſtate and faſhion. 
she uſed my liſter ſo barbarouſly, often upbraid- 
ing her with her birth and poverty, calling her in 
geriſion a gentlewoman, that I believe ſhe at length 
broke the heart of the poor girl. In ſhort, ſhe 
g likewiſe died within a twelvemonth after my fa- 
* ther. Fortune thought proper to provide better 
for me; and within a . from his deceaſe I 
was married to a clergyman, who had been my 
lover a long time before, and who had been ver 
ill uſed by my father on that account: for cheugh 
* my poor father could not give any of us a fingle 
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more pennyleſs than ever; when that great, that 


put ĩt into my pocket to ſhew it you. This is the Wl 


24 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© ſhilling, yet he bred us up as delicately, confi. 
© dered us, and would have had us conſidered our- 
© ſelves as highly, as if we had been the richeft 
« heirefles. But my dear huſband forgot all this 
© uſage ; and the moment we were become father- 
, leſs, he immediately renewed his addreſſes to 
me ſo warmly, that I, Who always liked, and 
now more than ever eſteemed him, ſoon complied. b 
Five years did I live in a ſtate of perfect hap- 

« pineſs with that beſt of men, till at laſt- O crueh, 
« cruel Fortune! that ever ſeparated us, that de- 
« prived me of the kindeſt of huſbands, and my poor 

girls of the tendereſt parent! O my poor girls! 

you never knew the bleſſing which ve loſt. I am 1 
£ aſhamed, Mr. Jones, of this womanith weakneſs; E ; 
but I ſhall never mention him without tears. © | 
sought rather, Madam, ' faid Jone s, to be atl1amed 
« that I do not accompany you.” Well, Sir, 
continued ſhe, * I was now left a ſecond time in a 
much worſe condition than before: belides the 
£ terrible affliction I was to encounter, I had now 
© two children to provide for; and was, if poſlible, | 
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ood, that glorious man, Mr. Allworthy, Who 
4 0 ſome little acquaintance with my huſband, 
£ accidentally.heard of my diſtreſs, and immediately 
© writ this letter to me. Here, Sir, here it is: [ 


11 


« letter Sir; I mutt and will read it to you. 
« Madam, 3 
J heartily condole with you on your late grievous Wl 
« Joſs, which your own good ſenſe, and the excel- 
& Jentleflons you mult have learnt from the worthie!t 
« of men, will better enable you to bear, than any 
« advice which I am capable of giving. Nor have 
«© I any doubt that you, whom 1 have heard to be 
« the tendereſt of mothers, will ſufter any immo- 
« derate indulgence ot grief to prevent you from 
« diſcharging your duty to thoſe poor infants, who WW 
« now alone ltand | in en of your tendernels. | 
| + Lowever. 
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HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 25 

« However, as you mult be ſuppoſed at preſent 
ce to be incapable of much worldly conſideration, 
« you will pardon my having ordered a perſon to 
« wait on you, and to pay you twenty guineas, which 
« beg you will accept, till I have the pleaſure of 
« ſeeing you; and believe me to be, Madam, &c.“ 

This letter, Sir, I received within a fortnight 
« after the irreparable loſs I have mentioned; and 
« within a fortnight atterwards, Mr. Allworthy, 
the blefſed Mr. Allworthy, came to pay me a viſit; 
«when he placed me in the houſe where you now 
« fee me, gave me a large ſum of money to furniſh 
© it, and ſettled an annuity of gol. a year upon me, 
« which I have conſtantly received ever ſince. Judge 
« then, Mr. Jones, in what regard I muſt hold a be- 
© nefactor, to whom I owe the preſervation of m 
« lite, and of thoſe dear children, for whoſe ſake 
alone my life is valuable. Do not, therefore, 
«think me impertinent, Mr. Jones, (ſince I muſt 
«eltcem one for whom I know Mr. Allworthy hath 
ſo much value,) if 1 beg you not to converſe with 
« theſe wicked women. You are a young gentleman, 
and do not know half their arttul wiles. Do not 
be angry with me, Sir, for what I ſaid upon ac- 
count of my houſe: you mult be ſenſible, it would 
be the ruin of my poor dear girls. Beſides, Sir, 


vou cannot but be acquainted, that Mr. Allworthy 


© himſelf would never forgive my conniving at ſuch 
© matters, and particularly with you.? 

Upon my word, Madam, ſaid Jones, © you need 
© 1aake no farther apology; nor do I in the leaſt take 
any thing ill you have faid ; but give me leave, as 
no one Can have more value than myſelf for Mr. 
* Allworihy, to deliver you from one miſtake, 
* which, perhaps, would not be altogether for his 
© honour : 1 do aſſure you, I am no relation of his. 

Alas, Sir!” anſwered ſhe, I know you are not. 
* I know very well who you are; for Mr. Allworthy 
* hath told me all: but I do aſſure you, had you 
been twenty times his ſon, he could not have ex- 

You BY, C preſſed 
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26 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING, 

<< preſſed more regard for you, than he hath often 
« exprefledinmy preſence. Y ou neednotbe athamed, 
Sir, of what you are; I promiſe you, no good 
© perſon will eſteem you the leſs on that account. 
No, Mr. Jones; the words“ diſhonourablebirth,” 
© are nonſenſe, as my dear, dear huſband uſed to 
« ſay, unleſs the word “ dithonourable” be applied 
© tothe parents; for the children can derive no real 
* diſhonour from an act of which they are entirely 
£ innocent.“ | | 

Here Jones heaved a deep ſigh, and then ſaid, 
Since I perceive, Madam, you really do know me, 
and Mr. Allworthy hath thought proper to men- 
© tion my name to you, and ſince you have been ſo 
© explicit with me as to your own affairs, I will 
* acquaint you with ſome more circumſtances con— 


* cerning mylel?.*” And thele, Mrs. Miller having 


expreſſed great deſire and curioſity to hear, he began, 
and related to her his whole hiſtory, without once 


mentioning the name of Sophia. 


There is a kind of ſympaihy in honeſt minds, by 
means of which they give an eaſy credit to each other. 
Mrs. Miller believed all which Jones told her to be 


true, and expreſſed much pity and concern for him. 


She was beginning to comment on the ſtory, but 
Jones interrupted her: for as the hour of aflignation 
now drew nigh, he began to ſtipulate for a fecond 


interview with the lady that evening, which he pro- 


miſed ſhould he the laſt at her houſe ; ſwearing, at 


the ſame time, that ſhe was one of great diſtinction, 
and that nothing but what was entirely jnnocent was 
to paſs between them; and 1 do tirmly believe he 
intended to keep his word. 


Mrs. Miller was at length prevailed on; and Jones 


departed to his chamber, where he fat alone till 


twelve o'clock ; bit no Lady Bcllaſton appeared, 


As we have ſaid that this lady had a great allection 
for Jones, and as it muſt have appeared that the really 
had ſo, the reader may, perhaps, wonder at the 


firſt failure of her appointment, as ſhe apprehended 
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him to be confined by ſickneſs, a ſeaſon when'friend- 
ſhip ſeems more to require ſuch vilits. This beha- 
viour therefore, in the lady, may by ſome be con- 
demned as unnatural : but that is not our fault; for 


our buſineſs is only to record truth. 


CHAT. Ti 


Containing a Scene awhich wwe doubt not will afett 
all our Readers. 
MR Tones cloſed not his eyes during all the for- 
mer part of the night; not owing to any uneali- 
neſs which he conceived at being diſappointed by La- 


dy Bellatton; nor was Sophia herſelf, though molt of 


his waking hours were juſtly to be charged to her 
account, the preſent cauſe of diſpelling his flumbers. 
in tact, poor Jones was one of the beſt-natured fel- 
lows alive, and had all that weakneſs which 1s called 
compaſſion, and which diſtinguiſhes this impertect 
character from that noble firmnets of mind which 
rolls a man, as it were, within himſelf; and, like 
a polithed bowl, enables him to run through the 
world, without being once ſtopped by the calamities 
which happen to others. He could not help therefore 
compaliionating the ſituation of poor Nancy; Whoſe 
love for Mr. Nightingale feemed to him ſo apparent, 
that he was aſtoniſhed at the blindnets of the mother, 
who had more than once the preceding evening, 
remarked to him the great change in the temper of 
her daughter; who, from being, ſhe ſaid, one of 
the livelieft, merrieſt girls in the world, was on a 
ſudden become all gloom and melancholy. 

Sleep, however, at length got the better of all 
reſiſtance; and now, as if he had really been a 
deity, as the ancients imagined, and an offended 
one too, he ſeemed to enjoy his dear bought con- 
queſt, To fpeak ſimply, and without any metaphor, 
Mr. Jones {lept till eleven the next morning; and 
would, perhaps, have continued in the tame quiet 
ſituntion much longer, had not a violent uproar 
anabened him, 
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28 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
_ Partridge was now ſummoned ; who being aſked 
what was the matter, anſwered, that there was a 
dreadful hurricane below ſtairs : that Miſs Nancy 
was in fits; and that the other litter and the mother 
were both crying and lamenting over her. Jones 
expreiſed much concern at this news; which Par. 
tridve endeavoured to relieve, by faying, with a 
ſmile, he fancied the young lady was in no danger 


of death; fur that Suſan (which was the name of 


the maid) had given him to underſtand, it was 
nothing more than a common affair, In ſhort, 
ſaid he“ Miſs Nancy hath a mind to be as wile 
© as her mother; that's all. She was a little hungry, 
© it ſeems, and ſo ſat down to dinner betore grace 
© was ſaid; and to there is a child coming tor the 
« Foundling Hoſpital.* Pr'ythee leave thy ſtupid 
« zeſting,” cries Jones; * 1s the miſery of theſe poor 
© wretches a ſubject of mirth? Go immediately 
to Mrs. Miller, and tell her, I beg leave—Stay, 
£ you will make ſome blunder: I will go myſelt; 
© for ſhe deſired me to breakfaſt with her.“ He then 
roſe, and dreſſed himſelf as faſt as he could; and 
while he was drefling, Partridge, notwithſtanding 
many ſevere rebukes, could not avoid throwing 
forth certain pieces of brutality, commonly called 
jeſts, on this occaſion. Jones was no ſooner dreſſed, 
than he walked down ftairs, and knocking at the 
door, was preſently admitted by the maid into the 
outward parlour, which was as empty of company 
as it was of any apparatus for eating. Mrs. Miller 


was in the inner room with her daughter, whence 


the maid preſently brought a meſiage to Mr. Jones, 


that her miſtreſs hoped he would excuſe the diſ- 


appointment ; but an accident had happened, which 
made it impoſlible for her to have the pleaſure of 
his company at breakfaſt that day; and begged his 
pardon for not ſending him up notice ſooner. Jones 
defired ſhe would give herlelf no trouble about 
any thing ſo trifling as his diſappointment ; that he 
was heartily ſorry for the occaſion; and that if 4 
cou 
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could be of any ſervice to her, the might command 
him, 1* 
He had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, when Mrs. 

Miller, who heard them all, ſuddenly threw open 
the door, and coming out to him, in a flood of tears, 
ſaid, O, Mr. Jones, you are certainly one of the 
 *heſt young men alive. I give you a thouſand 


a 
r « thanks for your kind offer of your ſervice; but 
"WM «alas! Sir, it is out of your power to-preſerve my 
15 «poor girl. O my child, my child! She is undone, 
Ry © ſhe is ruined for ever !* I hope, Madam, ſaid 
e Tones, no villain- O Mr. Jones, ſaid ſhe, © that 
, © villain who yeſterday left my lodgings, hath be- 
e © trayed my poor girl, hath deſtroyed her! 1 know 
E you are a man of honour. You have a good 
d d noble heart, Mr. Jones. The actions, to which 
r have been myſelf a witneſs, could proceed from 
*no other. I will tell you all: nay, indeed, it is 
„ impollible, after what hath happened, to keep it 
; da ſecret. That Nightingale, that barbarous vil- 
n (Jain, hath undone my daughter! She is—ſhe is— 
d O, Mr. Jones! my girl is with child by him; and 
9 in that condition he hath deſerted her. Here! 
g chere, Sir, is his cruel letter: read it, Mr. Jones, 
"E and tell me if ſuch another monſter lives!“ 

l, The letter was as follows | 

e Pear Nancy, | 

le © As I find it impoſſible to mention to you what, 
y I am afraid, will be no leſs ſhocking to you 
* *than it is to me, 1 have taken this method to in- 
e * form you, that my father inſiſts upon my imme— 
5. *diately paying my addreſſes to a young lady of 
fa fortune, whom he hath provided for my need 
I not write the deteſted word. Your own good un- 
f „derſtanding will make vou ſenfible, how entirely . 
iS {lam obliged to an obedience, by which I ſhall 
8 be for ever excluded from your dear arms. The 
it fondneſs of your mother may encourage you to 
e truſt her with the unhappy conſequence of our 
0 (love, Which may be ealily kept a ſecret from the 
[ Pe C43 world; 
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* world; and for which Iwill take care to provide, 
© as I will for you. I with you may feel lets on this 
* account than I have ſuffered: but ſummon all 
your fortitude to your aſſiſtance; and forgive and 
* forget the man, whom nothing but the proipett of 
certain ruin could have forced to write this letter. 
© 1 bid you forget me—I mean, only as a lover: 
© but the beſt of friends you thall ever find in your 
© faithful, though unhappy, . 

When Jones had read this letter, they both ſtood 
ſilent during a minute, looking at each other: at 
© laſt he began thus : I cannot expreſs, Madam, how 
© much I am ſhocked at what I have read; yet let 
* me beg you, in one particular, to take the writer's 
© advice. Conlider the reputation of your daughter. 
© It is gone, it is loſt, Mr. Jones,“ cried the, as 
© well as her innocence! She received the letter 
© in a room full of company, and immediately 
* \wooned away upon opening it: the contents were 
© known to every one preſent. But the loſs of her 
© reputation, bad as it is, is not the worſt; 1 ſhall 
< loſe my child! ſhe hath attempred twice to deſtroy 


_ © herſelt already; and though the harh been hi— 


© therto prevented, vows ſhe will not outlive it; 
© nor could I myſelf outlive any accident of that 
« nature. What then will become of my little Betſy, 
© a helpleſs infant orphan! And the poor little 
« wretch will, I believe, break her heart at the 
« miſeries with which ſhe ſees her ſiſter and myſelf 


« diſtracted, while ſhe is ignorant of the cauſe. O, 


tis the moſt ſenſible and beſt natured little thing. 
The barbarous, cruel—hath deſtroyed us all. O, 
« my poor children! Is this the reward of all my 
cares ? Is this the fruit of all my proſpects? Have 
«I ſo chearfully undergone all the labours and 
© duties of a mother? Have I been ſo tender of 
their infancy, ſo careful of their education? Have 


I been toiling ſo many years, denying myſelf 


© even the conveniencies of life, to provide ſome 


6 little ſuſtenance for them, to loſe one or —_ 1 
| uc 
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e ſuch a manner! © Indeed, Madam,“ ſaid Jones, 
with tears in his eyes, I pity you from my ſoul.? © O, 
« Mr. Jones! anfwered ſhe, even you, though I 
«know the goodneſs of your heart, can have” no 
idea of what I feel. The beſt, the kindeft, the 
© moit dutiful of children O, my poor Nancy, 
the darling of my ſoul! the delight of my eyes! 
« the pride of my heart! too much, indeed, my 
«pride; for to thoſe fooliſh, ambitious hopes, 
f riling from her beauty, I owe her ruin. Alas! I faw 
«with pleaſure the liking which this young man had 
© for her. I thought it an honourable affection, 
and flattered my foolith vanity with the thoughts 
© of ſeeing her married to one fo much her ſuperior. 
And a thouſand times in my preſence, nay, often 
ein yours, he hath endeavoured to ſoothe and en- 
E courage theſe hopes by the moſt generons expreſ- 
\ lions of diſintereſted love, which he hath always 


# directed to my poor girl; and which 1, as well as 
© ſho, believed to be real. Could I have believed 
that theſe were onlv ſnares laid to betray the 
innocence of my child, and for the ruin of us all!“ 
At thete words, little Betſy came running into 
the room, crying, Dear mamma, for Heaven's 
fake come to my ſiſter: for ſhe is in another fit, 
and my couſin can't hold her.“ Mrs. Miller im- 
mediately obeyed the ſummons; but firſt ordered 
Betty to ſtay with Mr. Jones, and begged him ta 
entertain her a few minutes, ſaying, in the moſt pa- 
thetic voice—* Good Heaven! let us preſerve one 
of my children at leaſt.” 
Jones, in compliance with this requeſt, did all he 


could to comfort the little girl, though he was, 


in reality, himſelf very highly affected with Mrs. 
Miller's ftory. He told her, her ſiſter would be 
ſoon very well again: that, by taking on in that 
manner, ſhe would not only make her ſiſter worſe, 
but make her mother ill too. Indeed, Sir,“ ſays 


ſhe, © I would not do any thing to hurt them for 


*the world. I would burit my heart, _— 
| than 
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32 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© than they thould fee me cry. But my poor ſiſter 
can't ſee me cry: Iam afraid the will never be 

able to ſce me cry any more. Indeed, 1 can't part 
© with her! Indeed I can't. And then poor mamma, 


© too, what will become of her! She ſays ſhe will 


die too, and leave me: but I am reſolved 1 won't 
* be left behind.“ And are you not atraid to die, 


my little Betſy ?* ſaid Jones. © Yes,” anſwered ſhe; 


© I was always afraid to die, becauſe I mult have left 
© my mamma, and my ſiſter; but J am not afraid of 
© going any where with thoſe I love.” 

Jones was ſo pleaſed with this anſwer, that he 
eagerly kiſſed the child; and ſoon after Mrs. Miller 
returned, ſaying, ſhe thanked Heaven, Nancy was 
now come to herſelf. And now Betſy,” ſays ſhe, 

* you may g 80 in; ſor your ſiſter is better, and longs 


to ſee vou.“ She then turned to Jones, and began 


to renew her apologies for having diſappointed 
him of his breakfaſt. 
« I hope, Madam, ſaid Jones, I ſhall have a 
more exquiſite repaſt than any you could have 
provided for me. This, 1 affure you, will be the 
caſe, if I can do any ſervice to this little family of 
love. But whatever ſucceſs may attend my en- 
deavours, I am reſolved to attemptit. I am very 
much deceived in Mr. Nightingale, if, notwith- 
ſtanding what hath happened, he hath not much 
goodneſs of heart at the bottom, as well as a very 
violent aftection for your daughter. If this be 
the caſe, I think the picture which I ſhall lay be- 
fore him will affect him. Endeavour, Madam, 
to comfort yourſelf, and Miſs Nancy, as well as 
you can. I will go inſtantly in queſt of Mr. Night- 
1ngale ; and I hope to bring you good news.” 
Mrs. Miller fell upon her knees, and invoked all 
the bleſſings of Heaven upon Mr. Jones; to which 
ſhe afterwards added the molt paſſionate expreſſions 
of gratitude. He then departed to find Mr. Night- 
ingale ; and the good woman returned to comfort 
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her mother told her, and both joined in reſounding 
the prailes of Mr. Jones. 


CHAT: Vih 
The Interview betxveen Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale. 


PHE good or evil we confer on others, very often, 
l believe, recoils on ourſelves. For as men of 
a benign difpolition enjoy their own acts of bene- 
ficence equally with thoſe to whom they are done, 
ſo there are ſcarce any natures ſo entirely diabolical, 
as to be capable of doing injuries, without paying 


| themſelves ſome pangs for the ruin which they 


bring on their fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Nightingale, at leaſt, was not ſuch a perſon, 
On the contrary, Jones found him in his new lodg- 
ings, litting melancholy by the fire, and ſilently la- 
menting the unhappy ſituation in which he had 
placed poor Nancy. He no fooner ſaw his friend 
appear, than he roſe haſtily to meet him ; and after 
much congratulation, ſaid, * Nothi ng could have 
© been more opportune than this kind viſit for T 
was never more in the ſpleen in my life.” 

Jam ſorry,” anſwered Jones, © that I bring news 
very unlikely to relieve you; nav, what I am con- 
© vinced mult, of all others, ſhock you the moſt, 
© However, it is neceſſirv vou ſhould know it. 
{Without farther preface, then, I come to you, 
Mr. Nightingale, from a worthy family, which 
© you have involved in miſery and ruin.“ Mr. 
Nightingale changed colour at theſe words; but 


Jones, without regarding it, proceeded, in the live- 


lieſt manner, to paint the tragical ſtory with 
which the reader was acquainted in the laſt chap- 
ter. 

Nightingale never once interrupted the narration, 
though he diſcovered violent emotions at many 
parts of it, But when it was concluded, after fetch- 
ing a deep ligh, he ſaid, What you tell me, my 
6 fr end, affects me in the tendereſt manner. Sure 
( there never was ſo curſed an accident as the poor 
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* girl's betraying my letter. Her reputation might 
© otherwiſe have been ſafe, and the affair might have 
remained a profound ſecret ; and then the girl 
* might have gone off never the worſe ; for man 
* ſuch things happen in this town: and if the hu. 
© band ſhould ſuſpect a little when it is too late, it 
© will be his wiſer conduct to conceal his ſuſpicion 
© both from his wife and the world.” 

Indeed, my friend,“ anſwered Jones, this could 


© not have been the caſe with your poor Nancy. You 


© have ſo entirely gained her aftections, that it is the 
© loſs of you, and not of her reputation, which af- 


© flicts her, and will end in the deſtruction of her 


© and her family.“ © Nay, for that matter, I pro- 
* mile you,* cries Nightingale, * ſhe hath my atfec. 
* ttons ſo ablolutely, that my wife, whoever the is 
© to be, will have very little thare in them.“ „And 
is it poſſible, then,” ſaid Jones, you can think of 
* deſerting her?* Why. what can I do ?? anfwer- 
ed the other. © Aſk Miſs Nancy,“ replied Jones, 


warmly. © In the condition to which you have re- 


« duced her, I ſincerely think the ought to deter- 
© mine what reparation you ſhould make her. Her 
© intereſt alone, and not yours, ought to be your 
© ſole conlideration. But if vou aſk me what vou 
* ſhall do; what can vou do lets,” cries Jones, „than 
« fulfil the expectations of her family, and her own? 
* Nay, I lincerely tell you, they were mine too, ever 
© ſince I firit ſaw you together. You will pardon 
me, if I preſume on the friendſhip vou have fa— 
© voured me with, moved as I am with compathon 
for thole poor creatures: but your own heart 
* will beit ſuggeſt to you, whether you have never 
intended, by your conduct, to pertuade the mo- 
© ther, as well as the daughter, into an opinion, that 
© you deſigned honourablv ; and if ſo, though there 
may have been no direct promiſe of marriage in 
the caſe, I will leave to your own good under- 
E ſtanding, how far ou are bound to proceed.“ 


Nay, 
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Nay, I muſt not only confeſs what you have 
hinted,” ſaid Nightingale; © but I am afraid, even 
« that very promiſe you mention, I have given.“ 
And can you, after owning that,* ſaid Jones, he- 
« litate a moment ?* © Conſider, my friend,“ an- 
ſwered the other: © I know you are a man of honour, 
«and would adviſe no one to act contrary to its 
rules: if there were no other objection, can I, 
after this publication of her diſgrace, think of 
«ſuch an alliance with honour ?? ? Undoubtedly,? 
replied Jones; and the very beſt and trueſt honour, 
« which is goodnels, requires it of you. As you 
«mention a ſcruple of this kind, you will give me 
© leave to examine it. Can you, with honour, be 
© cuilty of having, under falſe pretences, deceived 
«a young woman and her family; and of having, by 
© theſe means, treacherouſly robbed her of her in- 
© nocence? Can you, with honour, be the know- 
© ing, the wilful, nay, I muſt add, the artful con- 
« triver of the ruin of a human being? Can you, 
« with honour, deſtroy the fame, the peace, nay, 
© probably, both the life and ſoul too, of this crea- 
ture? Can honour bear the thought, that this 
creature is a tender, helpleſs, defenceleſs, young 
* woman ? A young woman who loves, who doats 
don you, who dies for you; who hath placed the 
© utmoit confidence in your promiſes; and to that 
confidence hath ſacrificed every thing which is 
dear to her? Can honour ſupport ſuch contem- 
f plations as theſe a moment! | | 

Common ſenſe, indeed,” ſaid Nightingale, war- 


*rants all you ſay ; but yet you well know the opi- 


nion of the world is ſo much the contrary, that 
was I to marry a whore, though my own, I ſhould 
be athamed of ever ſhewing my face again.“ 

ie upon it, Mr. Nightingale ;* ſaid Jones, * do 
*not call her by fo ungenerous a name: when you 
promiſed to marry her, ſhe became your wife; and 
* ſhe hath finned more againſt prudence than virtue. 
And what is this world, which you would. be 

» * aſhamed 
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© aſhamed to face, but the vile, the fooliſh, and the 
© profligate > Forgive me, if 1 ſay, ſuch a ſhame 
* muſt proceed from falſe modeſty, which always 
* attends falſe honour as its ſhadow. But I am 
« well aſſured, there is not a man of real ſenſe and 
* goodneſs in the world, who would not honour 
© and applaud the action. But admit no other 
© would, would not your own heart, my friend, 
© applaud it? And do not the warm, rapturous 
© ſenſations, which we feel from the conſciouſneſs 
© of an honeſt, noble, benevolent action, convey 

© more delight to the mind, than the undeſerved 
© praiſe of millions? Set the alternative fairly be. 
© fore your eyes. On the one ſide, ſee this poor, 

© unhappy, tender, believing girl, in the arms of 

© her wretched mother, breathing her laſt. Hear 

© her breaking heart, in agonies, ſighing out your 
© name; and lamenting, rather than accufing, the 

© cruelty which weighs her down to deſtruction, 
Paint to your imagination the circumſtances of her 

fond, deſpairing parent, driven to madneſs, or, 

perhaps, to death, by the loſs of her lovely daugh- 
© ter. View the poor, helplefs, orphan infant. And, 
© when your mind hath dwelt a moment only on ſuch 

© ideas, Conſider yourſelt as the cauſe of all the ruin 

© of this poor, little, worthy, defenceleſs family! 

On the other ſide, conſider yourtelft as relieving 

© them from their temporary ſutterings. Think 

with what joy, with what tranſports, that lovely 

creature will fly to your arms. See her blood re- 

«© turning to her pale cheeks, her fire to her languid 

© eyes, and raptures to her tortured breaſt ! Con- 

© der the exultations of her mother; the happiness 

© of all! Think of this little family, made, by one 

© act of yours, completely happy! Think of this al- 

© ternative; and ſure I am miſtaken in my friend, 

if it requires any long deliberation, whether he 

© will fink theſe wretches down for ever; or, by one 

© generous, noble reſolution, raiſe tem all from 

the brink of miſery and deſpair, to the N 

| | pitch 
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pitch of human happineſs. Add to this but one 


« conlideration more; the conſideration that it is your 
duty ſo to do: that the miſery from which you 
«will relieve theſe pour people, is the miſery 
«which you yourſelf have wiltully brought upon 
« them.? | 

O my dear friend!” cries Nightingale, I want- 
«cd not your eloquence to rouze me. I pity poor 
Nancy from my foul; and would willingly give 
«any thing in my power, that no familiarities had 
ever paſled between us. Nay, believe me, I had 
© many {truggles with my paſſion before I could pre- 


«vail with myſelf to write that cruel letter, which 


« hath cauted all the mitery in that unhappy family. 
If Il had no inclinations to conſult but my own, I 
« would marry her to-morrow morning : I would, 
© by Heaven! but vou will calily imagine how im? 
« poſſible it would be to prevail on my father to con- 
< ſent to ſuch a match: beſides, he hath provided 
© another for me; and to-morrow, by his expreſs 
command, I am to wait on the lady.” 

* | have not the honour to know your father,? 
ſaid Jones; „but ſuppoſe he could be perſuaded, 
© would you yourlelit conſent to the only means of 
« preſerving theſe poor people?“ „As eagerly as I 
« would purſue my happineſs, anſwered Nightin— 
©gale; for 1 never ſhall find it in any other wo— 
man. O, my dear friend, could you imagine what 
J have felt within theſe twelve hours for my poor 
girl, I am convinced the would not engrols all 
© your pity | Paſſion leads me only to her; and it I 
© had any joolith ſeruples of honour, you have fully 
ſatisfied mem: could my father be induced to 


comply with my Celtres, nothing would be want® 


ing to complete my own happineſs, or that of my 
Nancy.“ = 
© Then I am reſolved to undertake it, ſaid Jones. 
© You mutt not be angry with me, in whatever light 
*1t may be necelfary to ſet this affair; which, you 
may depend on it, could not otherwiſe be long hid 
Vor. IV. | D from 
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© from him: for things of this nature make a quick 


= | « progrelis, when once they get avroat, as this un. 
#N « happily hath already. Belides, ſhould a any fata , 
wy accident follow, as upon my ſoul I am afrail wi TIX 
To 6 unless immediately prev ented, the public would f 
F | 4 6 ring of YOUr name, in a manner whic - it „our fa. 
FE ther had common humanity, mult offend him. if 
: | "If you will, therelore, tell me where 1 may find the f 
£ | old geatleman, I will not lole a moment in the bu. a 
T1ÞÞ « jinels; which, while I purſue, you Cannot do a } 
=! © more generous action, than by paying a vilit to the 
poor girl. You will find I have not exaggerated 
in the account I have given of the wretchednels of X 
the family.” 1 
nt Nightingale immediately conſented to the pro- , 
it oſal ; and now having acquainted Jones with his J 
1 -father's lodging, and the cottee-houte where he } 
4% would moſt probably find him, he helitated a mo— 
PE ment, and then ſaid, My dear Jom, you are going 
i to undertake an impollibility. It you knew my E. 
. * father, you would never think of obtaining his 
1 © conſent. Stay, there is one way—Suppole you 1 
17 © told him I was already married, it might be eaſier ©: 
+ | to reconcile him to the fact after it was done; and, : 
Wi upon my honour, I am ſo affected with what you : 
14 * have ſaid, and I love my Nancy ſo paſſionately, 1 6 
Li * almoſt wiſh it was done, whatever might be the X 
bl £ conſequence.” if 
1 Jones greatly approved the hint, and promiſed to x 
3 ik purſue it. They then ſeparated; Nightingale to 5 
1 | viſit his Nancy, and Jones in quelt ot the old gen- 4 
14 y tleman. 10 
1 il © HA P. VII. 1 
| | What paſſed between Jones and ole Mr. Mehtingale; t] 
\Þ with the arrival of a Perſon not yet mentioned if 
i in this Hiſtory. | e 
Not» ithſtanding the ſentiment of the Roman ga- J 
tiriſt, which denies the divinity of Fortune, and 8 


the opinion of Seneca to the ſame purpoſe, Cicero, 
who 
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who was, I believe, a wifer man than either of them, 
expreſsly holds the contrary; and certain it is, there 
are ſome incidents in life ſo very ſtrange and nnac- 
countable, that it ſeems to require more than hu- 
man ſkill and foreſight in producing them. 

Of this kind was what now happened to Jones, 
who found Mr. Nightingale the elder in fo critical. 
2 minute, that Fortune, if ſhe was really worthy of 
all the worſhip ſhe received at Rome, could not 
have contrived ſuch another. In ſhort, the old 
centleman, and the father of the young lady whom 
he intended for his ſon, had been hard at it for 
many hours; and the latter was juſt now gone, and 
had left the former, delighted with the thoughts 
that he had ſucceeded in à long contention, which 
had been between the two fathers of the future 
bride and bridegroom ; in which both endeavoured 
to over- reach the other; and, as it not rarely hap- 
pens in ſuch caſes, both had retreated fully ſatisfied 


of having obtained the victory, 


This gentleman, whom Mr. Jones now viſited, 
was what they call a man of the world; that is to 
ſay, a man who directs his conduct in this world, 
as one who, being fully perſuaded there is no other, 
is refolved to make the moſt of this. In his early 
years, he had been bref to trade; but having ac- 
quired a very good fortune, he had lately declined 
his buſineſs; or, to focak more properly, had 
chanced it from dealing in goods, to dealing only 
in money; of which he had always a plentiful fund 
at command ; ana of which he knew very weil how 
to make a very plentiful advantage, ſometimes of 
the neceftities of private men, and ſometimes of 
thoſe of the public. He hai, indeed, converſed 
o entirely with money, that it mav be almoſt doubt- 
ed, whether he imagined there was any other thing 
really exiſted in the world: this, at leaſt, may be 
certainly averred, that he firmly believed nothing 
elle to have any real value. 


D 2 The 
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The reader will, I fancy, allow, that Fortune 
could not have culled out a more deter perſon 
for Mr. Jones to attack with any probability of ſue- 
ceſs; nor could the whimſical lady have directed 
this attack at a more unſeaſonable time,  - 

As money then was always uppermoſt in this gen- 


tleman's thoughts, ſo the moment he ſaw a ſtranger 


within his doors, it immediately occurred to his 
imagination, that ſuch ſtranger was either come to 
bring him money, or to fetch it from him. And 
according as one or other of theſe thoughts prevail- 
ed, he conceived a favourable or unfavourable idea 
of the perſon who approached him. 


_. Unluckily for Jones, the latter of theſe was the 


aſcendant at preſent ; for as a young gentleman had 
viſited him the day before, with a bill from his ſon, 
for a play-debt, he apprehended, at the firſt light of 
_ that he was come on ſuch another errand. 


ones, therefore, had no ſooner told him, that he 


was come on his ſon's account, than the old gentle- 
man, being confirmed in his ſuſpicion, burſt forth 
into an exclamation, that he would loſe his labour. 


Is it then poſſible, Sir,“ anſwered Jones, that 
£ you can gueſs my buſineſs?* If I do gueſs it,“ 


replied the other, I repeat again to you, you will 
Floſe your labour. What, I ſuppoſe you are one 
F of thoſe ſparks who lead my ſon into all thoſe 
 # ſcenes of riot and debauchery which will be his 
$ deſtruction ; but I ſhall pay no more of his bills, I 
* promiſe you. I expect he will quit all ſuch com- 
F pany for the future. If I had imagined otherwiſe, 
© I ſhould not have provided a wife for him; for I 
# would be inſtrumental in the ruin of nobody.” 
©. How, Sir!” ſaid Jones, and was this lady of your 
s providing?* Pray, Sir,* anſwered the old gen- 
tleman, © how comes it to be any concern of yours?“ 
s Nay, dear Sir,” replied Jones, be not offended 
© that I intereſt myſelf in what regards your ſon's 
$ happineſs, for whom 1 have ſo great an honour 
and value. It was upon that very account I came 

"to 
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t to wait on you. I can't expreſs the fatisfaction 
© you have given me by what you ſay; for Ido aſſure 
© you, your ſon is a perſon for whom I have the 
< higheſt honour, Nay, Sir, it is not eaſy to ex- 
preſs the eſteem I have for you, who could be fo 
« renerous, ſo good, ſo kind, ſo indulgent; to pro- 
vide ſuch a match for your ſon; a woman, who, 
I dare ſwear, will make him one of the happieſt 
men upon earth.” | SLA 
There is ſcarce any thing which ſo happily intro- 
duces men to our good liking, as having conceived 
ſome alarm at their firſt appearance ; when once 
thoſe apprehenſions begin to vaniſh, we ſoon forget 
the fears which they occaſioned, and look on our- 
ſelves as indebted for our preſent eaſe to thoſe very 
perſons who at firit raiſed our fears. i 
Thus it happened to Nightingale; who no ſooner 
found that Jones had no demand on him, as he ſuſ- 
pected, than he began to be pleaſed with his preſence. 
Pray, good Sir,“ ſaid he, be pleaſed to fit down. 
e do not remember to have ever had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing you before; but if you are a friend of my 
_ © fon, and have any thing to ſay concerning this young 
lady, I ſhall be glad to hear you. As to her 
making him happy, it will be his own fault if ſhe 
doth not. I have diſcharged my duty, in taking 
care of the main article. She will bring him a 
* fortune capable of making any reaſonable, pru- 
ident, ſober man, happy.'—* Undoubtedly,” cries 
Jones; for ſhe is in herſelf a fortune, ſo beautiful, 
ſo genteel, ſo ſweet-tempered, and ſo well educa- 
ted: ſhe is, indeed, a moſt accompliſhed young 
lady; fings admirably well, and hath a moſt de- 
* licate hand at the harpſichord.'— I did not know 
*any of theſe matters,“ anſwered the old gentle- 
man, for I never ſaw the lady; but I do not like 
cher the worſe for what you tell me; and I am the 
better pleaſed with her father for not laying any 
f ſtreſs on theſe qualifications in our bargain. I. 
© ſhall always think it a proof of his underſtanding. 
PAY "'D*y A ſilly 
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_ © A filly fellow would have brought in theſe articles 
© as-an{addition to her fortune; but, to give him 
© his due, he never mentioned any ſuch matter; 
though, to be ſure, they are no diſparagements to 
$a, yoman.'—<I do aſſure, you, Sir,“ cries Jones, 
© ſhe- hath them all in the moſt eminent degree. For 


my part, I own, I was afraid you might have been 


9% little back ward, a little leſs inclined to the match: 
for your ſon told me, you had never ſeen the lady; 
- © therefore, I came, Sir, in that caſe, to entreat 


© you, to conjure you, as you value the happineſs 


©of your ſon, not to be averſe to his match with a 
woman who hath not only all the good qualities I 
© have mentioned, but many more. — If that was 
© your buſineſs, Sir, ſaid the old gentleman, we 
© are both obliged to you; and you may be perfectly 
eaſy; for I give you my word, I was very well 
© ſatisfied with her fortune.“ Sir,“ anſwered Jones, 
© T honour you every moment more and more. To 
© be ſo eaſily ſatisfied, ſo very moderate on that ac- 
count, is a proof of the ſoundneſs of your under- 
*{tanding, as well as the nobleneſs of your mind.” 
© Not ſo very moderate, young gentleman ! not ſo 
©very moderate l' anſwered the father. Still more 
*and more noble,” replied Jones, and give me 
leave to add, ſenſible : for ſure it is little leſs 
than madneſs to conſider money as the ſole founda- 
© tion of happineſs. Such a woman as this, with 
«© her little, 2 nothing-of a fortune“ I find, 
cries the old gentleman, you have a pretty juſt 
© opinion of money, my friend; or elſe you are 
© better acquainted with the perſon of the lady than 
© with her circumſtances. Why, pray, what for- 
tune do you imagine this lady to have?“ What 
fortune? cries Jones, why too contemptible a 
© one to be named for your ſon.'— Well, well, 
© well!” ſaid the other, perhaps he might have 
done better.“ That I deny, ſaid Jones; for 


he is one of the beſt of women. —“ Aye, aye, but 
Fn point of fortune I mean, anſwered the other. 


And 
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And yet, as to that now, how much do you ima- 
© vine your friend is to have ?? © How much, cries 
Jones; how much? Why, at the utmoſt, perhaps, 
two hundred pounds. Do you mean to banter 
© me, young gentleman ?? ſaid the father, à little 
angry.— No, upon my ſoul,* anſwered Jones, I 
am in earneſt ; nay, I believe I have gone to the 
« utmoſt farthing. If I do the lady an injury, Taſk 
her pardon.*—* Indeed you do,“ cries the father. 
I am certain ſhe hath fifty times that ſum; and ſhe 
© ſhall-produce fifty to that, before I conſent that 
« ſhe ſhall marry my ſon.— Nay,* ſaid Jones, * it is 
_ © too late to talk of conſent now. If ſhe hath not 
« fifty farthings, your ſon is married.“ My fon 
© married !* anſwered the old gentleman with ſur- 
prize. * Nay,” ſaid Jones, I thought you was ac- 
<quainted with it.'—* My ſon married to Miſs Har- 
© ris!* anſwered he again. To Miſs Harris!“ 
ſaid Jones; * no, Sir, to Miſs Nancy Miller, 'the 
daughter of Mrs. Miller, at whoſe houſe he lodg- 
«ed; a young lady who, though her mother is re- 
«* duced to let lodgings — Are you bantering, or 
© are you inearneſt?* cries the father, with a moſt 
ſolemn voice. © Indeed, Sir,“ anſwered Jones, I 
«ſcorn the character of a banterer: I came to you 
in moſt ſerious earneſt, imagining, as I find true, 
© that your ſon had never dared acquaint you with 
a match ſo much inferior to him in point of for- 
tune, though the reputation of the lady will ſuffer 
« it no longer to remain a ſecret.” H 6 
While the father ſtood like one ſtruck ſuddenly 
dumb at this news, a gentleman came ſuddenly into 
the room; and ſaluted him by the name of brother. 
But though theſe two were in conſanguinity fo 
nearly related, they were in their diſpoſitions almoſt 
the oppoſites to each other. The brother, who now 
arrived, had likewiſe been bred to trade, in which 
he no ſooner ſaw himſelf worth ſix thouſand pounds 
than he purchaſed a ſmall eſtate with the greate( 
part of it, and retired into the country; wherehe 
5 married 
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married the daughter of an unbeneficed clergyman, 
a young lady who, though ſhe had neither beauty 
nor fortune, had recommended herſelf to his choice 
entirely by her good humour, of which ſhe poſſeſſed 
a Very arge ſhare. 125 2 i 40 | 
With this woman he had, during twenty-five years, 
lived a life more reſembling the model which cer- 
tain poets aſcribe to the golden age, than any of thoſe 
patterns which are furniſhed by the preſent times. 
By her he had four children, but none of them ar- 
rived at maturity, except only one daughter, whom, 
invulgar language, he and his wife had ſpoiled ; 
that is, had educated with the utmoſt tenderneſs and 
fondneſs ; which the returned to ſuch a degree, that 
ſhe had actually refuſed a very extraordinary match, 
with agentleman a little turned of forty, becaule 
ſhe could not bring herſelf to part with her parents. 

The young lady, whom Mr. Nightingale had in- 
tended for his ſon, was a near neighbour of his 
brother, and an acquaintance of his niece; and, in 
reality, it was upon the account of this. projected 
match that he was now come to town; not, indeed, 
to forward, but to diſſuade his brother from a pur- 
poſe, which, he conceived, would inevitably ruin his 
nephew; for he foreſaw no other even from an union 
with Miſs Harris, notwithſtanding the largeneſs of 
her fortune; as neither her perſon nor mind ſeemed, 
to him, to promiſe any kind of matrimonial felicity; 
fox ſhe. was very tall, very thin, very ugly, very 
affected, very ſilly, and very ill-natured. 44 
His brother, therefore, no ſooner mentioned the 
marriage of his nephew with Miſs Miller, than he 
expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaction; and when the fa- 


ther had very bitterly reviled his ſon, and pronoun- 


ced ſentence of beggary on him, the uncle began 
in the following manner: ran 

lf you was a little cooler, brother, I would aſk 
© you. whether you love your ſon for his ſake, or for 


your on. Vou would anſwer, I ſuppoſe, and ſo 


L. ſuppoſe you think, tor his ſake, and doubtlels it 
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is his happineſs which you intend in the marriage 
you propoſe for him. n 

Now, brother, to preſcribe rules of no 
to others, hath always appeared to me very abſurd; 
«and to inſiſt on doing this, very tyrannical. It is a 
« vulgar error, I know; but it is nevertheleſs an 
terror: and if this be abſurd in other things, it is 
© moſtly ſo in the affair of marriage, the happinefs 
«of which depends entirely on the affection which 
ſubſiſts between the parties. . 

J have, therefore, always thought it unreaſon- 
Cable in parents to deſire to chuſe for their chil- 
* dren on this occaſion ; ſince, to force affection, is 
© an impoſſible attempt: nay, ſo much doth love 
« abhor force, that I know not whether, through an 
unfortunate, but incurable, perverſeneſs in our 
© natures, it may not be even 1mpatient of perſua- 
© ſton, | 
© It is, however, true, that though a parent will 
not, I think wiſely, preſcribe, he ought to be 
*conſulted on this occaſion ; and in ſtrictneſs, per- 
© haps, ſhould at leaſt have a negative voice. My 
© nephew, therefore, I own, in marrying without 
faſking your advice, hath been guilty of a fault. 
But, honeſtly ſpeaking, brother, have you not a 
© little promoted this fault? Have not your frequent 


declarations on this ſubject given him a moral cer- 


© tainty of your refuſal, where there was any defi- 
ciency in point of fortune? Nay, doth not your 
«* preſent anger ariſe ſoley from that deficiency ? 
And if he hath failed in his duty here, did you not 
as much exceed that authority when you abſolutely 
* bargained with him for a woman without his 
* knowledge, whom you yourſelf never ſaw, and 
whom, if you had ſeen and known as well as J, it 
* muſt have been madneſs in you to have ever 
thought of bringing into your family. 
Still I own my nephew in a fault; but, ſurely, 
© it is not an unpardonable fault. He hath acted, 


indeed, without your conſent, in a matter nen 
rh 
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© he ought to have aſked it; but it is in a matter in 
* which his intereſt is principally concerned. You 
© yourſelf muſtand will acknowledge, that you con- 
_<ſulted his intereſt only; and if he unfortunately. 

* differed from you, and hath been miſtaken in his / 

© notion of happineſs, will you, brother, if you love tl 

© your ſon, carry him ſtill wider from the point? th 

Ne 

W 

m 

W 

ne 


Will you increaſe the ill conſequences of his ſimple 
* choice? Will you endeavour to make an event 
© certain miſery to him, which may accidentally prove 
©ſo? Ina word, brother, becauſe he hath put it 
© out of your power to make his circumſtances as af- 
fluent as you would, will you diſtreſs them as much 


© as you can ?? 7 i V 
By the force of the true catholic faith, St. Antony of 
won upon the fiſhes. Orpheus and Amphion went Ia 
a little farther, and, by the charms of muſic, en- w 
chanted things merely inanimate. Wonderful both! a 
But neither hiſtory nor fable have ever yet ventured w 
to record an inſtance of any one who, by force of | 
argument and reaſon, hath triumphed over habitual pe 
avarice. _ f th 
Mr. Nightingale, the father, inſtead of attempt- tu 
ing to anſwer his brother, contented himſelf with in 
only obſerving, that they had always differed in their an 
ſentiments concerning the education of their chil- he 
dren. © I wiſh,* ſaid he, brother, you would have - mi 
© confined your care to your own daughter, and ne- pe 
© yer have troubled yourſelf with my fon ; who hath, * 
© 1 believe, as little profited by your precepts as by gr 
© your example!* For young Nightingale was his 
uncle's godſon, and had lived more with him than ay 
with his father : ſo that the uncle had often de- hu 
clared, he loved his nephew almoſt equally with his th: 
own child. 17 | am 
Jones fell into raptures with this good gentleman; ne 
and when, after much perſuaſion, they found the fa- m 
ther grew ſtill more and more irritated, inſtead of or 
appeaſed, Jones conducted the uncle to his nephew dit 


at the houſe of Mrs. Miller. * A269 wr thong: 
* N CHAP. 
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Containing ſirange Matters, 


AT his return to his lodgings, | Jones found the 
+ ſituation of affairs greatly altered from what 


they had been in at his departure. The mother, 


the two daughters, and young Mr. Nightingale, were 
now ſat down to ſupper together, when the uncle 
was at his own deſire introduced without any cere- 
mony into the company; to all of whom he was 


well known, for he had ſeveral times viſited his 


nephew at that houſe. 

The old gentleman immediately walked up to 
Miſs Nancy, ſaluted and wiſhed her joy, as he did 
afterwards the mother and the other ſiſter ; and 
laſtly, he paid the proper compliments to his nephew, 
with the fame good humour and courteſy, as if his 


nephew had married his equal or ſuperiorin fortune, 


with all the previous requiſites firſt performed. 


Miſs Nancy and her ſuppoſed huſband both turned 


pale, and looked rather fooliſh than otherwiſe on 
the occaſion ; but Mrs. Miller took the firſt oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing ; and having ſent for Jones 
into the dining-room, ſhe threw herſelf at his feet, 
and, in a moſt paſſionate flood of tears, called him 
her good angel, the preſerver of her poor little fa- 


*mily, with many other reſpectful and endearing ap- 


pellations, and made him every acknowledgment 


which the higheſt benefit can extract from the moſt 


grateful heart. 
After the firſt guſt of her paſhon was a little over, 


which ſhe declared, if ſhe had not vented, would 
have burſt her, ſhe proceeded to inform Mr. Jones, 


that all matters were ſettled between Mr. Nightingale 
and her daughter, and that they were to be married the 
next morning; at which Mr, Jones having expreſſed 


much pleaſure, the poor woman fell again into a fit- 
of joy and thankſgiving, which he at -length with 
difficulty filenced ; and prevailed on her to return 
with him back to the company, whom they —_ in 
F the 
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the ſame good humour in which they had left them. 
This little ſociety now paſſed two or three very 
agreeable hours together; in which the uncle, who 
was a very great lover of his bottle, had ſo well 
aro his nephew, that this latter, though not drunk, 

egan to be ſomewhat fluſtered: and now Mr, 
Nightingale, taking the old gentleman with him up 
ſtairs, into the apartment he had lately occupied, 
unboſomed himſelf as follows | 

© As you have been always the beſt and Kindeſt of 

© uncles to me, and as you have ſhewn ſuch unpa- 
«© ralleled goodneſs in forgiving this match, which, 
to be ſure, may be thought a little improvident 
41 ſhould never forgive myſelf, if I attempted to 
© deceive you in any thing.“ He then confeſſed the 
truth, and opened the whole affair. 

© How, Jack!” ſaid the old gentleman, and are 
you really then not married to this young woman ? 
© No, upon my honour,” anſwered Nightingale. I 
* have told you the ſimple truth.“ My dear boy,” 
cries the uncle, kiſſing him, I am heartily glad to 
© hear it. I never was better pleaſed in my life. If 
you had been married, I ſhould have aſſiſted you 
as much as was in my power, to have made the beſt 
of a bad matter; but there is a great difference 
© between conſidering athing whichis already done, 
and irrecoverable, and that which is yet to do. 
© Let your reaſon have fair play, Jack; and you will 
ſee this match in ſo fooliſh and prepoſterous a light, 
© that there will be no need of any diſſuaſive argu- 
© ments.'—* How, Sir!” replies young Nightingale, 


is there this difference between having already done 


an act, and being in honour engaged to do it? 
Pugh ꝰꝰ faid the uncle, © honour is a creature of 


c the world's making; and the world hath the power 


© of a creator over it, and may govern and direct it 
©as they pleaſe. Now, you well know how trivial 
©theſe breaches of contract are thought; even the 
groſſeſt make but the wonder and converſation of 


dy. Is there a man who will be afterwards more 


back ward 
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e hackward in giving you his ſiſter or daughter? Or 
« is. there any ſiſter or daughter who would be more 
© backward. to receive you? Honour is not con- 
cerned in theſe engage ments. Pardon nie, dear 
Sir,“ cries Nightingale, I can never think ſo; and 
not only honour, but conſcience and humanity, 
are concerned. I am well ſatisfied, that was I now / 
« to diſappoint the young creature, her death would 
© be the conſequence, and I ſhould look on myſelf 
«as her murderer; nay, as her murderer by the 
«cruelleſt of all methods—by breaking her heart.“ 
Break her heart, indeed! No, no, Jack,“ cries the 
uncle, © the hearts of women are not ſo ſoon broke: 
they are tough, boy, they are tough.'—* But, Sir,” 
anſwered Nightingale, * my own affections are en- 
« caged; and I never could be happy with any other 
woman. How often have I heard you fay, that 
children ſhould be always ſuffered to chuſe for 
« themſelves, and that you would let my couſin Har- 
riet do ſo.*—* Why, aye,” replied the old gentle- 
man, * ſo I would have them; but then I Would 

have them chuſe wiſely. Indeed, Jack, you muſt 
and ſhall leave this girl.'—* Indeed, uncle,“ cries 
the other, © I muſt and will have her.'—* You will, 
young gentleman !* ſaid the uncle: I did not ex- 
© pect {ſuch a word from you. I thould not wonder 
if you had uſed ſuch language to your father, who 
© hath always treated you like a dog, and kept you 
dat the diſtance which a tyrant preſerves over his 
ſubjects; but I, who have lived with you upon an 
« equal footing, might ſurely expect better uſage: 
but I know how to account for it all: It is all owing 
© to your prepoſterous education, in which I have 
had too little ſhare. There is my daughter, now, 
whom I have brought up as my friend, never doth 
© any thing without my advice, nor ever refuſes to 
take it, when I give it her.'—* You have never yet 
given her advice in an affair of this kind,“ ſaid 
Nightingale for Jam greatly miſtaken in my couſin, 
„it ſhe would be very ready to obey even your moſt 

Vor, IV. "FM « politive 
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© poſitive commands in abandoning her inclinations.“ 
5 Don't abuſe my girl,“ anſwered the old gentleman, 
with ſome emotion; don't abuſe my Harriet! I 
© have brought her up to have no inclinations con- 
© trary to my own. By ſuſfering her to do whatever 
© ſhe pleaſes, I have inured her to a habit of being 
© pleaſed to do whatever I like.“ Pardon me, Sir,” 
ſaid Nightingale; © I have not the leaſt deſign to re- 
© flect on my couſin, for whom I have the greateſt 
eſteem; and, indeed, I am convinced you will 
© never put her to ſo ſevere a trial, or lay 8 hard 
* commands on her, as you would do on me. But, 
£ dear Sir, let us return to the company; for they 
© will begin to be uneaſy at our long abſence. I muſt 
© beg one favour of my dear uncle; which is, that 
© he would not ſay any thing to ſhock the poor girl 
© or her mother. O you need not fear me !* an- 
ſwered he: I underſtand myſelf too well to affront 
© women; ſo I will readily grant you that favour; 
© and, in return, I muſt expect another of you.'— 
There are but ſew of your commands, Sir, ſaid 
Nightingale, which I ſhall not very chearfully 
© obey.*—* Nay, Sir, I aſk nothing,” ſaid the uncle, 
© but the honour of your company home to my lodg- 
© ing, that I may reaſon the caſe a little more fully 
© with you: for I would, if poſſible, have the ſa- 
© tisfaction of preſerving my family, notwithſtand- 
© ing the headſtrong folly of my brother, who, in his 
© own opinion, is the wiſeſt man in the whole world.” 
Nightingale, who knew his uncle to be as head- 
ſtrong as his father, ſubmitted to attend him home; 
and then they both returned back into the room, 
where the old gentleman promiſed to carry himſelf 
with the ſame decorum which he had before main- 


tained. | 
fort Chapter, which concludes the Book. 
THE long abſence of the uncle and nephew h 


whom they had left behind them; and the more as, 
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during the preceding dialogue, the uncle had more 


than once elevated his voice ſo as to be heard down 


ſtairs; which, though they could not diſtinguiſh 
what he ſaid, had cauſed ſome evil foreboding in 


Nancy and her mother, and even in Jones himſelf. 


When the good company therefore again aſſem- 
bled, there was a viſible alteration in all their faces; 
and the good humour which, at their laſt meeting, 
univerſally ſhone forth in every countenance, was 
now changed into a much leſs agreeable aſpect. It 
was a Change, indeed, common enough to the wea- 
ther in this climate, from ſunſhine to clouds, from 
June to December. | 

This alteration was not, however, greatly re- 
marked by any preſent ; for as they were all now 
endeavouring to conceal their own thoughts, and to 
act a part, they became all too buſily engaged in the 
ſcene to be ſpectators of it. Thus, neither the uncle 
nor nephew ſaw any ſymptoms of ſuſpicion in the 
mother or daughter; nor did the mother or daugh- 
ter remark the over- acted complaiſance. of the old 
man, nor the counterfeit ſatisfaction which grinned 
In the features of the young one. 

Something like this, I believe, frequently hap - 
pens, where the whole attention of two friends be- 
ing engaged in the part which each is to act, in or- 
der to impoſe on the other, neither ſees nor ſuſpetts 
the art practiſed againſt himſelf; and thus the thruſt 
of both (to borrow no improper metaphor on the 
occaſion) alike takes place. 

From the ſame reaſon, it is no unuſual thing for 
both parties to be over-reached in a bargain, though 
the one muſt be always the greater loſer; as was 
he who ſold a blind horſe, and received a bad note 


in payment. 


Our company, in about half an hour, broke up, 
and the uncle carried off his nephew ; but not before - 


the latter had aſſured Miſs Nancy, in a whiſper, that 
he would attend her early in the morning, and fulfil 


* 


E 2 Jones 
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Jones, who was the leaſt concerned in this ſcene, 
faw the moſt. He did indeed ſuſpect the very fact; 
for, beſides obſerving the great alteration in the be- 
Haviour of the uncle, the diſtance he aſſumed, and 
his overſtrained civility to Miſs Nancy, the carry- 
ing off a bridegroom from his bride at that time 
of night, was ſo extraordinary a proceeding, that 
it could be only accounted for, by imagining that 
young Nightingale had revealed the whole truth; 
which the apparent openneſs of his temper, and his 
being fluſtered with liquor, made too probable. 

While he was reaſoning with himſelf, whether he 
ſhould acquaint theſe poor people with his ſuſpicion, 
the maid of the houſe informed him, that a gentle- 
woman deſired to ſpeak with him. He went imme- 
diately ont, and taking the candle from the maid, 
uſhered his viſitant up ſtairs; who, in the perſon of 
Mrs. Honour, acquainted him with ſuch dreadful 
news concerning his Sophia, that he immediately 
loſt all confideration for every other perſon, and his 
whole ſtock of compaſſion was entirely ſwallowed up 
in reflections on his own miſery, and on that of his 
unfortunate angel. | 

What this dreadful matter was, the reader will be 

informed, after we have firſt related the many pre- 
ceding ſteps which produced it; and thoſe will be 
the ſubject of the following book. a 
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BOOK XV. 
In which the Hiſtory advances about Two Days. 


| | WH AP. I. | 
e Too ſhort to need a Preface. 


HERE is a ſet of religious, or rather moral 

> writers, who teach that virtue is the certain 
road to happineſs, and vice to miſery, in this world. 
A very wholeſome and comfortable doctrine ; and 
to which we have but one objection, namely, that 
it is not true. Indeed, 
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chief good; nor fooliſher than that of their « 4 
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Indeed, if by virtue theſe writers mean the exer- 
ciſe of thoſe cardinal virtues, which, like good 
houſewives, ſtay at home, and mind only the Püß 
neſs of their own family, I ſhall very readily concede 
the point : for ſo ſurely do all theſe contribute and 
lead to happineſs, that I could almoſt with, in vio- 
lation of all the ancient and modern ſages, to call 
them rather by the name of wiſdom than by that 
of virtue ; for with regard to this life, no ſyſtem, I 
conceive, was ever wiſer, than that of the ancient 
Epicureans, who held this wiſdom to conſtitute the 


polites, thoſe modern Epicures, who place all feli- 
city in the abundaat gratification of every ſenſual 


appetite. 
But if by virtue is meant (as I almoſt think it 


_ ought) a certain relative quality, which is always 
| — itſelf without doors, and ſeems as much in- 


tereſted in purſuing the good of others as its own, 
I cannot ſo eaſily agree that this is the ſureſt way to 
human happineſs ; becauſe I am afraid we muſt then 
include poverty and contempt, with all the miſ- 


_ chiefs which backbiting, envy, and ingratitude, can 


bring on mankind, in our idea of happineſs : nay, 
ſometimes, perhaps, we ſhall be obliged to wait 
upon the ſaid happineſs to a gaal; ſince many, 
by the above virtue, have brought themſelves 
thither. 2 Ee. 7 

I have not now leiſure to enter upon ſo large a 
field of ſpeculation as here ſeems opening upon 
me: my deſign was, to wipe off a doctrine that lay 


in my way; ſince, while Mr. Jones was acting the 


moſt virtuous part imaginable, in labouring to pre- 
ſerve his fellow-creatures from deſtruction, the 


devil, or ſome other evil ſpirit, one perhapscloath- 


ed in human fleſh, was hard at work to make him 
compleatly miſerable in the ruin of his Sophia. 

This, therefore, would ſeem an exception to the 
above, rule, if, indeed, it was a rule; but as we 


have, in our voyage through life, ſeen ſo many 


E 3 other 
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her exceptions'to it, we chuſe to diſpute the doc. 
trine on which it is founded; which we do not 
upprehend to be chriſtian, which we are convinced 


is not true, and which is, indeed, deſtructive of one 


of the nobleſt arguments that reaſon alone can fur- 
mſh for the belief of immortality. oh 
But as the reader's curioſity (if he hath any) muſt 


be now awake, and hungry, we ſhall provide to feed 
it as faſt as we can. * 73-24 ff | X 


e Ar. H.“ d 
Ir which is opened a very black Nejign againſt Sophia. 
I Remember a wiſe old gentleman, who uſed to 
* ſay, * When children are doing nothing, they are 
doing miſchief.* I will not enlarge this quaint 
ſaying to the moſt beautiful part of the creation in 
general ; but ſo far I may be allowed, that when the 


effects of female jealouſy do not appear openly in 


their proper colours of rage and fury, we may ſul. 
peCt that miſchievous paſſion to be at work privately, 
and attempting to undermine what it doth not at- 
tack above ground. 

This was exemplified in the conduct of Lady Bel- 
laſton; who, under all the ſmiles which ſhe wore 
in her countenance, concealed much indignation 
againſt Sophia; and as ſhe plainly ſaw, that this 
young lady ſtood between her and the full indul- 
8 of her deſires, ſhe reſolved to get rid of her 

y ſome means or other; nor was it long before a 
very favourable opportunity of accompliſhing this 
preſented itſelf to her. 5 | 
The reader may be pleaſed to remember, that 
when 'Sophia was thrown into that conſternation at 
the/play-houſe, by the wit and humour of a ſet of 
young gentlemen who call themſelves the Town, we 
informed him, that ſhe had put herſelf under the 

rote&tion of a young nobleman, who had very ſafe- 
ly condutted her to her chair. i 
This nobleman; who frequently viſited Lady Bel - 
laſton, had more than once ſeen Sophia there, ſince 
Her Arrival in town, and had conceived a * 4 
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liking to her; which liking (as beauty never 1 


more amiable. than in diſtreſs) Sophia had in this 


fright ſo increaſed, that he might now, without 


any great impropriety, be ſaid to be actually in love 
with her. wp 4s F454 * 

It may eaſily be believed, that he would not ſuffer 
ſo handſome an occaſion of improving his acquaint- 
ance. with the beloved object, as now offered itſelf, 
to elapſe ; when even good-breeding alone might 


have prompted him to pay her a viſit. 


The next morning, therefore, after this accident, 
he waited on Sophia, with the uſual compliments, 
and hopes that ſhe had received no harm from her 
laſt night's adventure. | ; 

As love, like fire, when once thoroughly kindled, 
is ſoon blown into a flame, Sophia, in a very ſhort 
time, compleated her conqueſt. Time now flew 
away unperceived, and the noble lord had been two 
hours in company with the lady, before it entered 
into his head that he had made too long a vilit. 
Though this circumſtance alone would have alarm- 
ed Sophia, who was ſomewhat more a miſtreſs of 
computation at preſent, ſhe had, indeed, much 
more pregnant evidence from the eyes of her lover 
of what paſſed within his boſom : nay, though he 


did not make any open declaration of his paſſion, 


yet many of his expreſſions were rather too warm, 
and too tender, to have been imputed to complai- 
ſance, even in the age when ſuch complaiſance was 
in faſhion ; the very reverſe of which is well known 
to be the reigning mode at preſent. l | 

Lady Bellaſton had been apprized of his lordſhip's 
viſit at his firſt arrival; and the length of it very 
well ſatisfied her, that things went as ſhe wiſhed; 
and as, indeed, ſhe had ſuſpected, the ſecond time 


the ſaw this young couple together. This buſineſs, 
ſhe rightly, I think, concluded, that ſhe ſhould by 


no means forward by mixing in the company while 
they were together: ſhe, therefore, ordered her 


ſervants, that when my lord was going, they 1 
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tell him 


„ſhe deſired to ſpeak with him; and em- 


played the intermediate time in meditating how 


t to accompliſh a ſcheme, which ſhe; made no 
doubt but his lordſhip would very readily embrace 
the execution of. | maths oa, 
Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this young 


nobleman) was no ſooner introduced to her lady. 


ſhip, than ſhe attacked him in the following ſtrain. 
© Bleſs me; my lord! are you here yet! I thought 
© my ſervants had made a miſtake, and let you go 
£ away ; and I wanted to ſee you about an affair of 
© ſome importance. Indeed, Lady Bellaſton, 
faid he, I don't wonder you are aſtoniſhed at the 
length of my viſit: for 1 have ſtaid above two 
©hours, and I did not think I had ſtaid above half 
£ a one.'—* What am I to conclude from thence, 
© my lord?* faid ſhe. «< The company muſt be very 
© agreeable, which can make time ſlide away ſo 
© yery deceitfully.— Upon my honour,* ſaid he, 
© the moſt agreeable I ever ſaw. Pray tell me, 
Lady Bellaſton, who is this blazing ſtar which you 


have produced among us all of a ſudden ?* «* What 


© blazing ſtar, my lord ?? ſaid ſhe, affecting a ſur- 
priſe. | I mean, ſaid he, the lady I ſaw here 
£ the other day, whom I had laſt night in my 
< arms at the play-houſe, and to whom I have been 
© making that unreaſonable viſit.—“ 0, my coulin 
© Weſtern !* ſaid ſhe. * Why, that blazing ſtar, my 
© lord, is the daughter of a country booby ſquire, 
and hath been in town about a fortnight, for the 
© firſt time.” Upon my ſoul,” ſaid he, I ſhould 
« ſwear ſhe had been bred in a court; for, beſides 
© her beauty, I never ſaw any thing ſo genteel, ſo 
« ſenſible, ſo polite.” O brave!” cries the lady; 
my couſin hath you, I find.“ Upon my honour,” 
anſwered he, © I wiſh ſhe had: for I am in love 


with her to diſtraftion.*” *<* Nay, my lord,“ ſaid 


ſne, eit is not wiſhing yourſelf very ill neither, for 

« ſhe is a very great fortune: I aſſure you, ſhe is an 

only child, and her father's eſtate is a good three 
3 A}. | | « thouſand 
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« thouſand a year.. Then I can aſſure you, Madam,” 
anſwered the lord, * 1 think her the beſt match in 
© England.” Indeed, my lord,“ replied ſhe, if 
you like her, I heartily wiſh you had her.“ © If you 
think ſo kindly of me, Madam, ſaid he, © as ſhe 
js a relation of yours, will you do me the honour 
© to propoſe it to her father?” And are you really 
« then in earneſt ?? cries the lady, with an affected 
gravity. 1 hope, Madam,” anſwered he, you 
have a better opinion of me, than to imagine I 
- would jeſt with your ladyſhip in an affair of this 
kind.“ © Indeed, then,” ſaid the lady, I will moſt 
0 1 propoſe your lordſhip to her father; and I 
© can, I believe, aſſure you of his joyful acceptance 
* of the propoſal : but there is a bar, which I am 
© almoſt aſhamed to mention; and yet it is one you 
will never be able to conquer, You have a 
„rival, my lord; and a rival who, though I bluſh 
*to name him, neither you, nor all the world, 
«will ever be able to conquer!” Upon my word, 
© Lady Bellaſton,* cries he, © you have ſtruck a 
«damp to my heart, which hath almoſt deprived 
me of being.“ Fie! my lord, ' ſaid ſhe, I ſhould 
rather hope I had ſtruck fire into you. A lover! 
© and talk of damps in your heart! I rather ima- 
* gined you would have aſked your rival's name, 
that you might have immediately entered the liſts 
«with him.” © I promiſe yon, Madam,” anſwered he, 
there are very few things I would not undertake 
for your charming couſin: but pray, who is this 
happy man ?* Why he is,” ſays ſhe, what I am 
« ſorry to ſay moſt happy men with us are, one of 
* the loweſt fellows in the world. He is a beggar, 
da baſtard, a foundling, a fellow in meaner circum- 
ſtances than one of your lordſhip's footmen.“ And 
eis it poſſible,” cried he, that a young creature, 
with ſuch perfections, ſhould think of beſtowing 
© herſelf ſo unworthily ?* Alas! my lord,“ an- 
ſwered ſhe, conſider the country; the bane of all 
* young women 3s the country. There they _— a 

a let 
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< a fet of romantic notions of love, and I know not 
< what folly, which this town, and good' company, 
© can ſcarceeradicate in a whole winter.“ © Indeed, 
Madam, replied my lord, © your couſin is of 
too immenſe a value to be thrown away; ſuch ruin 
as this muſt be prevented.* «4 Alas? cries ſhe, my 
© lord, how can it be prevented? The family have 
© already done all in their power; but the girl is, I 
© think, intoxicated, and nothing leſs than ruin will 
© content her. And, to deal more openly with you, 
I expect every day to hear ſhe is run away with 
© him.“ What you tell me, Lady Bellaſton,“ an- 
ſwered his lordſhip, © affects me moſt tenderly ; and 
< only raiſes my compaſſion, inſtead of leſſening my 


. © adoration of your couſin. Some means muſt be 


4 found to 1 ſo ineſtimable a jewel. Hath 
your ladyſhip endeavoured to reaſon with her? 
Here the lady affected a laugh, and cried—* My 
dear lord, ſure you know us better than to talk 
of reaſoning a young woman out of her inclina- 
< tions! Theſe ineſtimable jewels are as deaf as 
© the jewels they wear: time, my lord, time is the 
only medicine to cure their folly : but this is a 
„ medicine, which I am certain ſhe will not take; 
© nay, I live in hourly horrors on her account. In 
© ſhort, nothing but violent methods will do. 
What is to be done?' cries my lord. What 
© methods are to be taken? Is there any method 
upon earth? O Lady Bellaſton! there is nothing 
Which I would not undertake for ſuch a reward. 
IJ really know not,“ anſwered the lady, after a 
- Pauſe : and then pauſing again, ſhe cried out. Upon 
© my ſoul, I am at my wit's end on this girl's ac- 
count. If ſhe can be be preſerved, fomething 
„ muſt be done immediately; and, as I ſay, nothing 
© but violent methods will do. If your lordſhip 
ghath really this attachment to my couſin, (and, to 
do her juſtice, except in this ſilly inclination, of 
which ſhe will ſoon ſee her folly, ſhe is every way 
6 deſerving) I think there may be one way: indeed, 
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eit is a very diſagreeable one, and what Lam almoſt 
afraid to think of. It requires great ſpirit I pro- 
« miſe you.“ © I am not conſcious, Madam,“ faid 
he, of any defect there; nor am I, I hope, ſuſ- 
« pected of any ſuch. It muſt be an egregious de- 
« fet, indeed, which could make me backward on 
« this occaſion.” « Nay, my lord,“ anſwered ſhe, « I 
am far from doubting you. I am much more in- 
«clined to doubt my own courage; for I muſt run 
«a monſtrous riſque. In ſhort, I muſt place ſuch 
<a confidence in your honour, as a wiſe woman 
«will ſcarce ever place in a. man on any conſide- 
ration.“ In this point, likewiſe, my lord very well 
ſatisfied her; for his reputation was extremely clear, 
and common fame did him na more than juſtice, in 
ſpeaking well of him. Well then,” ſaid ſne, my 
lord II vow, I can't bear the apprehenſion of 
cit, No; it muſt not be: at leaſt every other method 
© ſhall be tried. Can you get rid of your engage- 
* ments, and dine here to day? Your lordſhip 
(will have an opportunity of ſeeing a little more of 
© Miſs Weſtern. I promiſe you, we have no time 
to loſe. Here will be nobody but Lady Betty, and 
(Miſs Eagle, and Colonel Hamſtead, and Tom 
Edwards: they will all go ſoon, and I ſhall be at 
chome to nobody: then your lordſhip may be a 
{little more explicit. Nay, I will contrive ſome 
method to convince you of her attachment to this 


fellow.“ My lord made proper. compliments, ac- 


cepted the invitation, and then they parted to dreſs ; 
it being now paſt three in the morning, or, to reckon 
by the old ſtyle, in the afternoon. | 
A farther Explanation of the foregoing Deſign. 
HOUGH the reader may have long ſince con- 
*' cluded Lady Bellaſton to be a member (and no 
inconſiderable one) of the great world, the was, in 
reality, a very conſiderable member of the Little 
World; by which appellation was diſtinguiſhed a 
very worthy-and honourable ſgciety, which not long 
ince flouriſhed in this kingdom. Among 
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Among other _ principles upon which this 
| ſociety; was founded, there was one very remark- 
able: for, as it was a rule of an honourable chub 


af heroes, who aſſembled at the cloſe. of the late 


war, that all the members thould every day fight 
once at leaſt, fo it was in this, that every member 
ſhould, within the twenty-four hours, tell at leaſt 
one merry fib, which was to be propagated by al} 
the brethren and ſiſterhood. | 
Many idle ſtories were told about this ſociety, 
which, from a certain quality, may be, perhaps, not 
unjuſtly, ſuppoſed to have come from the ſociety 
themſelves : as, that the devil was the preſident : 
and that he ſat in perſon in an elbow-chair at the 
upper end of the table: but, upon very ſtrict en. 
quiry, I find there is not the leaſt truth in any of 
thoſe tales; and that the aſſembly conſiſted, in rea- 
lity, of a ſet of very good ſort of people ; and the 
fbs which — propagated were of a harmleſs kind, 
and tended only to produce mirth and good humour. 
Edwards was likewiſe a member of this comical 
fociety. To him, therefore, Lady Bellaſton applied 
as a proper inſtrument for her purpoſe, and fur- 
niſhed him with a fib, which he was to vent when- 
ever the lady gave him her cue; and this was not 
to be till the evening, when all the company but 
Lord Fellamar and himſelf were gone, and while 
they were engaged in a rubbers at whiſt. 
To this time, then, which was between ſeven and 
— in the evening, we will convey our reader ; 
when Lady Bellaſton, Lord Fellamar, Mifs Weſtern, 
and Tom, being engaged at whiſt, and in the laſt 
ame of their rubbers, Tom received his cue from 
dy Bellaiton, which was I proteſt, Tom, von 
© are grown intolerable lately : you uſed to tell us 


all the news of the town, and now you know] 


no more of the world than if you lived out of it. 
Mr. Edwards then began as follows: The fault 
© is not mine, Madam; it lies in the dulneſs of the 
4 age, that doth nothing worth talking of. O la 
A | I «4 though 
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t though, now I think owt; there hath a terrible ac- 
« cident befallen poor Colonel Wilcox. Poor Ned! 
«You know him, my lord; every body knows 
him: faith, I am very much concerned for 
„him!“ ? . 1 28k 
What is it, pray ?* ſays Lady Bellaſton. 
Why, he hath killed a man this morning in a 
6 duel, that's all.“ | 3, 
His lordſhip, who was not in the ſecret, aſked 
gravely, whom he had killed. To which Edwards 


anſwered, © A young fellow we none of us know; 


© a Somerſetſhire lad, juſt come to town; one Jones, 
© his name is; a near relation to one Mr. Allworthy, 
of whom your lordſhip, I believe, hath heard. I 
* {aw the lad lie dead in a coffee-houfe. Upon my 
* ſoul, he is one of the fineſt corpſes I ever ſaw in 
«my life!! | 

Sophia, who juſt began to deal as Tom had men- 
tioned that a man was killed, ſtopped her hand, and 
liſtened with attention, (for all ſtories of that kind 
affected her;) but no ſooner had he arrived at the 
latter part of the ſtory, than ſhe began to deal 
again; and having dealt three cards to one, and ſeven 
to another, and ten to a third, at laſt dropped the 
reſt from her hand, and fell back in her chair. 

The company behaved as uſual on theſe occaſions. 
The uſual diſturbance enſued ; the uſual aſſiſtance 
was ſummoned ; and Sophia, at laſt, as it is uſual, 
returned again to life; and was ſoon after, at her 
earneſt. defire, led to her own apartment; where, 
at my lord's requeſt, Lady Bellaſton acquainted her 
with the truth, attempted to carry it off as a jeſt of 
her own, and comforted her with repeated aſſuran- 
ces, that neither his lordſhip, nor Tom, though ſhe 
had taught him the ſtory, were in the true ſecret of 
the affaĩr. 1 

| There was no farther evidence neceſſary to con- 
vince Lord Fellamar how juſtly the caſe had been 


repreſented to him by Lady Bellaſton ; and now, at 


her return into the room, aſcheme was laid between 
Non, IV. F theſe 
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theſe two noble perſons, which, though it appeared 
jn no very heinous light to his lordthip, (as he faith. 

fully promiſed, and faithfully reſolved too, to make 
the Le all the ſubſequent amends in his power by 
marriage,) yet many of our readers, we doubt not, 
will ſee with juſt deteſtation. 

The next evening, at ſeven, was appointed for 
the fatal purpoſe ; when Lady Bellaſton undertook 
that Sophia fhould be alone, and his lordſhip thould 
be introduced to her. The whole family were to be 
regulated tor the purpoſe, moſt of the ſervants dif. 
patched out of the houſe ; and for Mrs. Honour, 
who, to prevent ſuſpicion, was to be left with her 
miſtreſs till his lordfhip's arrival, Lady Bellaſton 
herſelf was to engage her in an apartment as diſtant 
as poſlible from the ſcene of the intended miſchief, 
and out of the hearing of Sophia. 

Matters being thus agreed on, his lordſhip took 
His leave, and her ladyſhip retired to reſt, highly 
pleaſed with a project, of which the had no reaſon 
to doubt the ſucceſs; and which promiſed fo effectu— 
ally to remove Sophia from being any future ob- 
ſtruction to her amour with Jones, by means of 
which the ſhould never appear to be guilty, even if 
the fact appeared to the world: but this the made 
no doubt of preventing, by huddling up a marriage, 
to which ſhe thought the raviſhed Sophia would 
eaſily be brought to conſent, and at which all the 
reſt of her tamily would rejoice. 

But affairs were not in ſo quiet a ſituation in the 
boſom of the other conſpirator: his mind was tolled 
in all the diſtracting anxiety ſo nobly deſcribed by 
Shakeſpear— | 
| Between the aCting of a dreadful thing, 

And the firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſma, or.a hideous dream: 

The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inlurrection.“ 
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Though the violence of his paſſion had made him 
eagerly embrace the firſt hint of this deſign, eſpecial- 
Iv as it came from a relation of the lady, yet, when 
that friend to reflection, a pillow, had placed the 
action itſelf in all the natural black colours before 
his eyes, with all the conſequences which muſt, and 
thole which might probably attend it, his reſolu- 
tion began to abate, or rather, indeed, to go over 
to the other ſide: and after a long conflict, which 
laſted a whole night, between honour and appetite, 
the former at length prevailed, and he determined 
to wait on Lady Bellaſton, and to relinquiſh the 
delign. | | 

Lady Bellaſton was in bed, though very late in 
the morning, and Sophia ſitting by her bed-ſide, 
when the ſervant acquainted her that Lord Fellamar 
was below in the parlour ; upon which. her ladyſhip 
deſired him to ſtay, and that ſhe would ſee him pre- 
ſently : but the ſervant was no ſooner departed, 
than poor Sophia began to entreat her couſin not to 
encourage the viſits of that odious lord (fo the called 
him, though a little unjuſtly) upon her account. 
J lee his deſign,” ſaid ſhe; for he made down- 
right love to me yeſterday morning; but as I am 
© relolved never to admit it, I beg your ladyſhip not 
to leave us alone together any more; and to order 
* the ſervants that, it he enquires for me, I may be 
always denied to him.“ 

* la! child,” fays Lady Bellaſton, „you country 
girls have nothing but ſweethearts in your heads; 
you fancy every man Who is civil to you is making 
love. He is one of the moſt gallant young fellows 
© about town, and I am convinced means no more 
than a little gallantry. Make love to you, in- 
*deed! I wiſh with all my heart he would; 
,- you mult be an arrant mad woman to refuſe 

tim !? 

But as I ſhall certainly be that mad woman,“ 
cries Sophia, © I hope his vilits will not be intruded 
upon me.“ | 
F 2 „O, child!“ 
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O, child! ſaid Lady Bellaſton, you need not be 
E ſo fearful; if you reſolve to run away with that 
© Jones, I know no perſon who can hinder you.” 
Upon my honour, Madam, cries Sophia, your 
© Jadyſhip injures me. I will never run away with 
© any man; nor will I ever marry contrary to my 
c father's inclinations.” | 
Well, Miſs Weſtern,” ſaid the lady, if you are 
©not in a humour to ſee company this morning, you 
© may retire to your own apartment; for I am not 
« frightened at his lordſhip, and mult ſend for him 
© up into my drefling-room.” 
Sophia thanked her ladyſhip, and withdrew ; and 
preſently afterwards Fellamar was admitted up ſtairs, 
SR AP. IV. 
By cobich it ⁊vill appear how dangerous an Advocate a 
Lady is, when fhe appites her Eioquence to 
an ill Purpoſe. | 
WIEN Lady Bellaſton heard the young lord's 
ſcruples, ſhe treated them with the ſame dil- 
dain with which one of thoſe ſages of the law, called 


Newgate ſolicitors, treats the qualms of conſcience 


My dear lord,“ ſaid ſhe, © you 
certainly want a cordial! I muſt ſend to Lady 
£ Edgely for one of her beſt drains. Fie upon it! 
have more reſolution, Are you frightened by 
£ the word rate? or are you apprehenſive—Well! if 
«© the ſtory of Helen was poke © I ſhould think it 
© unnatural : I mean, the behaviour of Paris, not 


in a young witneſs. 


© the fondneſs of the lady; for all women love a 


© man of ſpirit. There is another ſtory of the Sa- 
© bine ladies—and that too, I thank Heaven, is very 
© ancient. Your lordſhip, perhaps, will admire my 
reading; but I think Mr. Hook tells us, they made 
© tolerable good wives afterwards. I fancy few of 
© my married acquaintance were raviſhed by their 
* huſbands.” * Nay, dear Lady Bellaſton, ' cried he, 
£ don't ridicule me in this manner.“ Why, my 


* good lord,“ anſwered ſhe, do you think any wo- 
man in England would not laugh at you in her 
| c heart, 
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theart, whatever prudery ſhe might wear in her 
« countenance? You force me to ule a ſtrange kind 
«of language, and to betray my ſex moſt abomi- 
nably; but I am contented with knowing my inten- 
«tions are good, and that J am endeavouring to 
«ſerve my couſin; for I think you will make her a 
© huſband notwithſtanding this; or, upon my ſoul, 
I would not even perſuade her to fling herſelf 
„away upon an empty title. She ſhould not up- 
braid me hereafter with having loſt a man of ſpirit 
«for that his enemies allow this poor young fellow 
(to be.“ As | 

Let thoſe who have had the ſatisfaction of hearing 
reflections of this kind from a wife or a miſtreſs, de- 
clare whether they are at all ſweetened by coming 
from a female tongue. Certain it is, they ſunk 
deeper into his lordſhip than any thing which De- 
moſthenes or Cicero could have ſaid on the occalion. 
Lady Bellaſton, perceiving ſhe had fired the young 
lord's pride, began now, like a true orator, to 
rouze other paſſions to its aſſiſtance. ©* My lord,“ 
ſays ſhe, in a graver voice, you will be pleaſed to 
remember, you mentioned this matter to me firſt ; 
for I would not appear to you in the light of one 
who is endeavouring to put off my couſin upon 
you. Fourſcore thouſand pounds do not ſtand in 
need of an advocate to recommend them.“ Nor 
doth Miſs Weſtern,” ſaid he, require any recom- 
(mendation from her fortune; for, in my opinion, 
no woman ever had half her charms.* „Ves, ves, 
*my lord,” replied the lady, looking in the glaſs, 
there have been women with more than half her 
"charms, I aſſure you! not that I need leſſen her 
*on that account ; ſhe is a moſt delicious girl, that's 
certain; and within theſe few hours ſhe will be in 
the arms of one who ſurely doth not deſerve her; 
though I will give him his due; I believe he is 
"truly a man of ſpirit.” 

„ hope fo, Madam, ſaid my lord; © though I 
"muſt own he doth not deſerve her; for, unleſs 
= F3 | Heaven 
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© Heaven or your ladyſhip diſappoint me, ſhe ſhall 
within that time be in mine !? 1 | 

Well ſpoken, my lord, anſwered the lady. 1 
© promiſe you no diſappointment ſhall happen from 
my fide; and within this week J am convinced! 
« ſhall call your lordſhip my couſin in public.“ 

The remainder of this ſcene conſiſted entirely of 
raptures, excuſes, and compliments, very pleaſant 
to have heard from the parties, but rather dull when 
related at ſecond hand. Here, therefore, we ſhall 

ut an end to this dialogue, and haſten to the fatal 
our, when every thing was prepared for the de. 
ſtruction of poor Sophia. 

But this being the moſt tragical matter in our 
whole hiſtory, we ſhall treat it in a chapter by itſelf. 

CHAT. Y- 
Containing ſome Matters which may affect, and others 
cohich may e the Reader. 

HE clock had now ſtruck ſeven; and poor So- 
phia, alone and melancholy, fat reading a tra- 
gedy. It was The Fatal Marriage; and ſhe was now 
come to that part where the poor diſtreſſed Iſabella 

diſpoſes of her wedding-ring. 

Here the book dropped from her hand, and a 
ſhower of tears ran down into her boſom. In this 
ſituation ſhe had continued a minute, when the 
door opened, and in came Lord Fellamar. Sophia 
ſtarted from her chair at his entrance ; and his lord- 
ſhip advancing forwards, and making a low bow, 
ſaid— I am afraid, Miſs Weſtern, I break in upon 
« you abruptly.” Indeed, my lord, ' ſays ſhe, © I muſt 
own myſelf a little ſurprized at this unexpected 
«viſit.* If this viſit be unexpected, Madam,“ 
anſwered Lord Fellamar, my eyes muſt have been 
very faithleſs interpreters of my heart, when laſt 
© had the honour of ſeeing you: for ſurely you 
© could not otherwiſe have hoped to detain my heart 
in your poſſeſſion, without receiving a viſit from 
its owner.“ Sophia, confuſed as ſhe was, anſwered 


this bombaſt (and very properly I think) 1 
1 00K 
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look of inconceivable diſdain. My lord then made 
another and a longer ſpeech of the ſame ſort. Upon 
which Sophia, trembling, ſaid, Am I really to 
© conceive your lordſhip to be out of your ſenſes ? 
Sure, my lord, there is no other excuſe for ſuch 
© hehaviour.? Jam, indeed, Madam, in the fitua-' 
«tion you ſuppoſe,“ cries his lordſhip; and ſure 
«you will pardon the effects of a phrenzy which you 
{yourſelf have occaſioned : for love hath ſo totally 
deprived me of reaſon, that I am ſcarce account- 
fable for any of my actions.“ Upon my word, 
«my lord,” ſaid Sophia, I neither underſtand your 
«words nor your behaviour.“ „Suffer me then, 
Madam,“ cries he, at your feet to explain both, 
by laying open my ſoul to you; and declaring 
that I doat on you to the higheſt degree of diſtrac- 
„tion. O moſt adorable! moſt divine creature! 
{what language can expreſs the ſentiments of my 
(hart! I do allure you, my lord,” ſaid Sophia, 
© | {hall not ſtay to hear any more of this.“ Do not,” 
cries he, think of leaving me thus cruelly : could 
you know half the torments which I fee], that ten- 
der boſom mult pity what thoſe eyes have cauſed.” 
Then fetching a deep ſigh, and laying hold of her 
hand, he ran on for ſome minutes in a ſtrain which 
would be little more pleaſing to the reader than it 
was to the lady; and at lait concluded with a de- 
claration, that if he was maſter of the world, he 
would lay it at her feet. Sophia then forcibly 
pulling away her hand from his, anſwered with 
much ſpirit, © I promiſe you, Sir, your world, and 
its maſter, I thould ſpurn from me with equal 
* contenipt.*' She then offered to go, and Lord 
Fellamar again laving hold of her hand, ſaid, 
Pardon me, my beloved angel, freedoms which 
nothing but deſpair could have tempted me to take. 


Believe me, could I have had any hope that my 
title and fortune, neither of them inconſiderable 
funleſs when compared with your worth, woul 


have þeen accepted, I had in the humbleſt manner 
prelcated 
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« preſented them to your acceptance. But I can. 
not loſe you—by Heaven: I will ſooner part 
„with my ſoul! You are, vou muſt, you ſhall 
be, only mine !' My lord, ' ſaid the, © I entreat you 
to deſiſt from a vain purſuit; for upon my honour 
will never hear you on this ſubject. Let go my 


hand, my lord; for I am reſolved to go from you 


this moment; nor will I ever fee you more !' 
Then, Madam, cries his lordſhip, © I muſt make 
© the beſt uſe of this moment; for I cannot, nor 
© will not, live without you!” What do you mean, 
© my lord ?* ſaid Sophia; * I will raiſe the family!” 
I have no fear, Madam,“ anſwered he, „but of 
« loling you; and that I am reſolved to prevent, 
© the only way which deſpair points tome.“ He then 
caught her in his arms; upon which the ſcreamed 
ſo loud, that ſhe muſt have alarmed ſome one to 
her aſſiſtance, had not Lady Bellaſton taken care to 
remove all ears. | 

But a more lucky circumſtance happened for poor 
Sophia : another noiſe now broke forth, which 
almoſt drowned her cries; for now the whole houſe 
rung with, „Where is ſhe? D—n me, © I'll un- 
© kennel her this inſtant! Shew me her chamber, 
© I ſay: Where is my daughter? I know ſhe's in 
the houſe, and Il ſec her if ſhe's above ground! 
© Shew me where ſhe is!' At which laſt words the 
door flew open, and in came Squire Weſtern, with 
his parſon, and a ſet of myrmidons at his heels. 

How miſerable muſt have been the condition of 
poor Sophia, when the enraged voice of her father 
was welcome to her ears! Welcome, indeed, it 
was; and luckily did he come : for it was the only 
accident upon earth which could have preſerved the 
peace of her mind from ever being deſtroyed. 

Sophia, notwithſtanding her fright, preſently 
knew her father's voice; and his lordſhip, notwith- 
ſtanding his paſſion, knew the voice of reaſon, which 
peremptorily aſſured him, it was not now a time for 


the perpetration of his villainy. Hearing, * 


8 
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the voice approach, and hearing likewiſe whoſe it 
was, (for as the ſquire more than once roared torth 
the word Daughter, ſo Sophia, in the midſt of her 
ſtruggling, cried out upon her father ;) he thought 
proper to relinquiſh his prev, having only diſordered 
her handkerchief, and with his rude lips committed 
violence on her lovely neck. 

If the reader's imagination doth not aſſiſt me, I 
ſhall never be able to deſcribe the ſituation of theſe 
two perſons when Weſtern came into the room. 
Sophia tottered into a chair, where ſhe fat diforder- 
ed, pale, breathleſs, burſting with indignation at 
Lord Fellamar; aflrighted, and yet more rejoiced 
at ihe arrival of her tather. 

His lordſhip ſat down near her, with the bag of 
his wig hanging over one of his ſhoulders, the reſt 
of his dreſs being ſomewhat diſordered, and rather 
a greater proportion of linen than 1s uſual appearing 
at his boſom. As to the reſt, he was amazed, af- 
trighted, vexed and aſhamed. Genes 

As to Squire Weſtern, he happened, at this time, 
to be overtaken by an enemy, which very frequently 
purſues, and ſeldom fails to overtake, moſt of the 
country gentlemen in this kingdom. He was, literal- 
ly ſpeaking, drunk ; which circumſtance, together 
with his natural impetuoſity, could produce no 
other effect, than his running immediately up to his 
daughter, upon whom he fell foul with his tongue 
in the moſt inveterate manner: nay, he had proba- 
bly committed violence with his hands, had not the 
parſon interpoſed, ſaving. * For Heaven's ſake, Sir, 
animadvert that you are in the houſe of a great 
lady. Let me beg you to mitigate your wrath ; it 
ſhould miniſter a fulneſs of ſatisfaction, that you 
have found your daughter; for as to revenge, it 
* belongeth not unto us. I deſcern great contrition 
in the countenance of the young lady. I ſtand aſ- 
ured, if you will forgive her, ſhe will repent her 
*of all paſt offences, and return unto her duty.“ 

The ſtrength of the parſon's arms had at firſt been 
of more ſervice tlian the ſtrength of his rhetoric, 
However, 
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However, his laſt words wrought ſome effect; and 
the ſquire anſwered, I'll forgee her if ſhe wull 
* ha'un. If wot ha'un, Sophy, I'Il torgee thee all. 


Why doſt unt ſpeak? Shat ha'un! Du me, ſhat 


ha'un! Why doſt unt anſwer? Was ever ſuch a 
© {tubborn tuoad ?? g A 
et me entreat you, Sir, to be a little more mo. 
« derate,” ſaid the parſon ; © you trighten the young 
lady ſo, that you deprive her of all power of ut. 
© terance.? | 

«© Power of mine a—e!* anſwered the ſquire. You 


£ take her part then, you do? A pretty parſon truly, 


© to fide with an undutiful child! Yes, yes, I will 
© cee you aliving with a pox. I'll gee un to the devil 
* ſooner! | : 
I humbly crave your pardon,“ ſaid the parſon: 
£ I aſſure your worſhip, I meant no ſuch matter. 
My Lady Bellaſton now entered the room, and 
came up to the ſquire ; who no ſooner ſaw her, than 
reſolving to follow the inſtructions of his ſiſter, he 
made her a very civil bow, in the rural manner, 
and paid her ſome of his beſt compliments. He 
then immediately proceeded to his complaints, and 
ſaid, There, my lady coulin ! there ſtands the moſt 
« undutiful child in the world: ſhe hankers after a 
© beggarly raſcal, and won't marry one of the great- 


£ eſt matches in all England, that we have provided 


© for her.“ | 

© Indeed, Couſin Weſtern,* anſwered the lady, 
] am perſuaded you wrong my couſin. I am ſure 
« the hath a better underſtanding. 1 am convinced 
« ſhe will not refuſe what ſhe muſt be ſenſible is fo 
much to her advantage.” 

This was a wilful miſtake in Lady Bellaſton; tor 
ſhe well knew whom Mr. Weſtern meant; though, 
perhaps, ſhe thought he would eaſily be reconciled 
to his lordſhip's propoſals. 

© Do you hear there, quoth the ſquire, © what 
© her ladyſhip ſays? All your family are for the 
match. Come, Sophy, be a good girl, and be 
F dutitul, and make your father happy. 
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ef my death will make you happy, Sir, anſwer- 
ed Sophia, you will ſhortly be fo.“ | 

«It's a lye, Sophy; it's a d—n'd lye, and you 
know it 1 ſaid the ſquire. 1 

Indeed, Miſs Weſtern,“ ſaid Lady Bellaſton, 
you injure your father: he hath nothing in view 
but your intereſt in this match; and I and all your 
friends muſt acknowledge the higheſt honour done 
(to your family in the propoſal.” 

Axe, all of us,“ quoth the ſquire : ©* nay, it was 
no propoſal of mine. She knows it was her aunt 
propoſed it to me firſt. Come, Sophy, once more, 
et me beg you to be a good girl, and gee me your 
(conſent before your couſin.” 

(Let me give him your hand, couſin,* ſaid the 
lady. I is the faſhion, now a-days, to diſpenſe 
«with time and long courtſhips.' 

« Pugh,” ſaid the ſquire, © what ſignifies time! 
won't they have time enough to court afterwards # 
people may court very well after they have been 
ba- bed together.“ | 


As Lord Fellamar was very well aſſured, that he 


was meant by Lady Bellaſton, ſo never having heard 
nor ſuſpected a word of Blifil, he made no doubt 
of his being meant by the father. Coming up, 
therefore, to the ſquire, he ſaid, „Though 1 have 
not the honour, Sir, of being perſonally known to 
you; yet, as I find I have the happineſs to have 
*my propoſals accepted, let me intercede, Sir, in 
behalf of the young lady, that the may not be 
more ſolicited at this time.” | 

* You intercede, Sir! ſaid the ſquire: © why, 
*who the devil are you ?? | | 

© Sir, I am Lord Fellamar,* anſwered he; „and 
*am the happy man, whom, I hope, you have done 
the honour of accepting for a ſon-in-law.” 

*Youare a ſon of a b ,? replied the ſquire, 
for all your laced coat. You my ſon-in-law, and 
be d—n'd to you! 
I thall take more from you, Sir, than from any 
*man,' anſwered the lord; * but I mult inform _ 
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* that I am not uſed to hear ſuch language without 
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© reſentment.? — 

© Refent my ae, quoth the ſquire. Don't think 
© Tam afraid of ſuch a fellow as thee art! becauſe 
© haſt a got a ſpit there dangling at thy ſide, Lay 
« dy your ſpit, and I'll give thee enough of meddling 
c with what doth not belong to thee. I'll teach 
© you to father-in-law me! I' lick thy jacket! 

© It's very well, Sir,” ſaid my lord; * I ſhall make 
© no diſturbance before the ladies, I am very well 
« ſatisfied. Your humble ſervant, Sir. Lady Bel. 
© laſton, your moſt obedient.“ Fog 

His lordſhip was no ſooner gone, than Lady Bel. 
laſton, coming up to Mr. Weſtern, ſaid, * Bleſs me, 
Sir! what have you done? you know not whom 
© you have affronted, he is a nobleman of the firſt 
© rank and fortune; and yeſterday made propoſals 
to your daughter; and ſuch as I am ſure you mult 
£ accept with the higheſt pleaſure.” 

* Anſwer for yourſelf, lady couſin,” ſaid the ſquire. 
© T will have nothing to do with any of your lords, 
My daughter ſhall have an honeſt country gentle. 
© man; I have pitched upon one for her, and ſhe 
© ſhall ha'un. I am ſorry tor the trouble ſhe hath 
given your ladyſhip, with all my heart.“ Lady Bel. 
laſton made a civil ſpeech upon the word Trouble; 
to which the ſquire an{wered, © Why, that's kind! 
* and I would do as much for your ladyſhip. Tobe 


© ſure, relations ſhould do for one another. Sol thith 
* with your ladyſhip a good night. Come, Madam, taine 
© you mult go along with me by fair means, or PII on g 
© have you carricd down to the coach.” bette 

Sophia ſaid ſhe would attend him without force; It! 
but begged to go in a chair, for ſhe ſaid ſhe thould WF his d 
not be able to ride any other way. lady 

« Pr'ythee,” cries the ſquire, © wout unt perſuade WW the w 
© me canſt not ride in a coach, wouldſt? that'sa hic 
« pretty thing, ſurely! No, no, I'll never let thee WF Lord 
out of my ſight any more, till art married, that! conte 
« promiſe thee,* Sophia told him ſhe ſaw he was fe. to be 


ſolved Vo 
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ſolved to break her heart. O break thy heart, and 
« be d—n'd,* quoth he, if a good huſband will 
break it. I don't value a braſs varden, not a ha- 
penny of any undutiful b upon earth.“ He then 


took violently hold of her hand; upon which the 
arſon once more interfered, begging him to uſe 


gentle methods. At that the ſquire thundered out 
à curſe, and bid the parſon hold his tongue, ſaying, 
At'n't in pulpit now? When art a got up there, I 
never mind what doſt ſay ; but I won't be prieſt- rid- 
den, nor taught how to behave myſelf by thee—TI 
« wiſh your ladyſhip a good night—Come along, 
« Sophy ; be a good girl, and all ſhall be well. Shat 
ha'un; d—n me, that ha'un !? | 

Mrs. Honour appeared below ſtairs, and, with a 
low curtſey to the ſquire, offered to attend her miſ- 
treſs ; but he puſhed her away, ſaying, Hold, Ma- 
«dam, hold; you come no more near my houſe.” 
© Ard will you take my maid away from me“ ſaid 
Sophia, © Yes, indeed, Madam, will I,* cries the 
ſquire: © you need not fear being without a ſervant; 
«I will get you another maid, and a better maid 
than this, who, I'd lay five pound to a crown, is 
no more a maid than my grannum. No, no, Sophy ; 
* ſhe ſhall contrive no more eſcapes, I promiſe you.“ 
He then packed up his daughter and the parſon into 
a hackney-coach, after which he mounted himſelf, 
and ordered it to drive to his lodgings. In the way 
thither he ſuffered Sophia to be quiet, and enter- 
tained himſelf with reading a lecture to the parſon 
on good manners, and a proper behaviour to his 
betters. 
It is poſſible he might not ſo eaſily have carried off 
his daughter from Lady Bellaſton, had that good 
lady deſired to have detained her; but, in reality, 
Ihe was not a little pleaſed with the confinement into 
which Sophia was going; and as her project with 
Lord Fellamar had failed of ſucceſs, ſhe was well 
contented that other violent methods were now going 
to be uſed in favour of another man. 

vor. IV. G ; C H A P. 
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| r. VE we 
B y chat Means the Squire came to diſcover his Daughter, 


PHOUGH the reader in many hiſtories is obli. 

* ged to digeſt much more unaccountable ap. 
pearances than this of Mr. Weſtern, without any 
ſatisfaction at all, yet, as we dearly love to oblige 
him whenever it is in our power, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to ſhew by what method the ſquire diſcovered 
where his daughter was. | 

In the third chapter, then, of the preceding 
book, we gave a hint (for it is not our cuſtom to 
untold at any time more than his neceſſary for the 
occaſion) that Mrs Fitzpatrick, who was very de- 
firous of reconciling herfelf to her uncle and aunt 
Weſtern, thought the had a probable opportunity, 
by the ſervice of preſerving Sophia from commit- 
ting the ſame crime which had drawn on herſelf the 
anger of her family. After much deliberation, 
therefore, the reſolved to inform her aunt Weſtern 
where her coulin was, and accordingly ſhe writ the 
following letter, which we {hall give the reader at 
length, for more reaſons than one. 

© Honoured Madam, 

© The occaſion of my writing this will perhaps 
© make a letter of mine agreeable to my dear aunt, 
for the ſake of one of her nieces; though I have 
little reaſon to hope it will beſo on the account 
© another. : 

Without more apology, as I was coming to 
© throw my unhappy ſelf at your feet, I met, by 
the ſtrangeſt accident in the world, my coutin 
© Sophy, whoſe hiſtory you are better acquainted 
c with than myſelf ; though, alas! I know infinitely 
© too much; enough, indeed, to ſatisfy me, that, 
« unleſs ſhe is immediately prevented, ſhe is in dan- 
« ger of running into the ſame fatal miſchief, which, 
by fooliſhly and ignorantly refuſing your mot 
d wiſe and prudent advice, I have unfortunately 
« brought on myſelf. 
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In ſhort, I have ſeen the man; nay, I was moft 
© part of yeſterday in his company, and a charming 
«young fellow I promiſe you he is. By what ac- 
« cident he came acquainted with me, is too tedious 
«to tell you now; but J have this morning changed 
my lodgings to avoid him, leſt he ſhould by my 
means diſcover my couſin; for he doth not yet 
know where ſhe is, and it is adviſeable he ſhould 
cot, until my uncle hath ſecured her. No time 
« therefore is to be loſt; and I need only inform 
© you, that ſhe is now with Lady Bellaſton, whom 
J have ſeen, and who hath, I find, a deſign of 


concealing her from her family. You know, Ma- 


dam, ſhe is a ſtrange woman; but nothing could 
* miſhecome me more, than to preſume to give any 
hint to one of your great underſtanding, and great 
knowledge of the world, beſides barely informing 
you of the matter of fact. 

J hope, Madam, the care which I have ſhewn 
fon this occaſion for the good of my family, will 
recommend me again to the favour of a lady who 
hath always exerted ſo much zeal for the honour 
and true intereſt of us all; and that it may be a 
means of reſtoring me to your friendſhip, which 
hath made ſo great a part of my former, and is fo 
© necelſary to my future, happineſs. I am, with the 
© utmoſt reſpect, honoured Madam, your molt du— 
* tiful, obliged niece, and moſt obedient humble 
« jervant, | Harriet Fitzpatrick.” 

Mrs. Weſtern was now at her brother's houſe, 
where ſhe had reſided ever ſince the flight of Sophia, 
in order to adminiſter comfort to the poor ſquire in 
Ins afliction. Of this comfort, which ſhe doled out 
to him in daily portions, we have formerly given a 
ſpecimen. | 

She was now ſtanding with her back to the fire; 
and, with a pinch of ſnuff in her hand, was dealing 
forth this daily allowance of comfort to the ſquire, 
while he ſmoaked his afternoon pipe, when ſhe re— 


geived the above letter, which ſhe had no ſooner 


G 2 read, 
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read, than ſhe delivered it to him, faying— There, 
Sir, there is an account of your loſt theep. For. 
© tune hath again reſtored her to you: and if you 
will be governed by my advice, it is poſſible you 
may yet preſerve her.? | 

The ſquire had no ſooner read the letter, than he 
leaped from his chatr, threw his pipe into the fire, 
and gave a loud huzza for joy. He then ſummoned 
his ſervants, called for his boots, and ordered the 
chevalier and ſeveral other horſes to be ſaddled, and 
that Parſon Supple ſhould be immediately ſent for. 
Having done this, he turned to his ſiſter, caught her 
in his arms, and gave her a cloſe embrace, ſaying, 
* Zounds! you don't ſeem pleaſed; one would ima- 
£ vine you was ſorry I have found the girl!” ; 

Brother,“ anſwered ſhe, © the deepeſt politicians, 
© who ſee to the bottom, diſcover often a very dif— 
© ferent aſpect of affairs from what ſwims on the 
© ſurface. It is true, indeed, things do look rather 
£ leſs deſperate than they did formerly in Holland, 
© when Lewis the Fourteenth was at the gates of 
£ Amſterdam; but there is a delicacy required in 
E this matter, which you will pardon me, brother, 
© if I ſuſpect you want. There is a decorum to be 
c uſed with a woman of figure, ſuch as Lady Bel- 
© laſton, brother, which requires a knowledge of 
£ the world ſuperior, I am afraid, to yours.“ 

« Siſter,* cries the ſquire, I know you have no 
© opinion of my parts; but Ill ſhew you on this 
£ occaſion who is a fool. Knowledge, quotlra; I 
c have not been in the country ſo long, without ha- 


© ving ſome knowledge of warrants, and the Jaw of 


£ the land. I know I may take my own wherever 
J can find it. Shew me my own daughter, and if 
£ I dont”? know how to come at her, Þil ſufter you 
$ to call me a fool as long as I live. There be juſ- 
© tices of peace in London, as well as in other 
£ places.” . 

1 proteſt,' cries ſhe, * you make me tremble 


for the event of this matter; which, if you will 


6 proceed 
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e proceed by my advice, you may bring to ſo good 
an iſſue. Do you really imagine, brother, that 
the houſe of a woman of figure is to be attacked 
by warrants, and brutal juſtices of the peace? I 
« will inform you how to proceed. As ſoon as you 
arrive in town, and have got yourſelf into a de- 
cent dreſs, (for, indeed, brother, you have none 
at preſent fit to appear in,) you muſt ſend your 
compliments to Lady Bellaſton, and deſire leave 
© to wait on her. When you are admitted to her 
© preſence, as you certainly will be, and have told 
© her your ſtory, and have made proper uſe of my 
name, (for I think you only juſt know one another 


*by ſight, though you are relations,) I am confident 


* ſhe will withdraw her protection from my niece, 
who hath certainly impoſed upon her. This is 
the only method—Juſtices of peace, indeed! do you 
imagine any ſuch event can arrive to a woman of 
figure in a civilized nation ?? 

« D—n their figures,” cries the ſquire : a pretty 
civilized nation, truly, where women are above 
the law. And what, muſt I ſtand ſending a parcel 
of compliments to a confounded whore, that keeps 


* away a daughter from her own natural father? J 


* tell you, ſiſter, I am not ſo ignorant as you think 
me. I know you would have women above the 
law: but it is all a lye: I heard his lordſhip ſay at 


a ſize, that no one is above the law. But this of 


yours is Hanover law, I ſuppoſe.” 

Mr. Weſtern,' ſaid ſhe, I think you daily im- 
* prove in ignorance. I proteſt you are grown an 
* arrant bear.“ | 

No more a bear than yourſelf, ſiſter Weſtern,” 
ſaid the ſquire. * Pox! you may talk of your civility 
*an you will; Iam ſure you never ſhew any to me. 
J am no bear; no, nor no dog neither; though I 
know ſomebody that begins with a b—; but, pox! 
will ſhew you I have a got more good manners 
than ſome volks.” | 
Mr. Weſtern,” anſwered the lady, you may fay 
what you pleaſe, Fe vous mes priſe de tout mon cœun. 
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© I ſhall not, therefore, be angry. Beſides, as my 
* couſin with that odious Iriſh name juſtly ſays, I 
© have that regard for the honour and true intereſt 
« of my family, and that concern for my niece, who 
is a part of it, that I have reſolved to go to town 
. © myſelf upon this occaſicn; for, indeed, indeed, 
£ brother, you are not a fit miniſter to be employed 
at a polite court. Greenland! Greenland! ſhould 
© always be the ſcene of the tramontane negociation.” 
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© yerian linguo. However, I'll ſhew you I ſcorn 
„to be behind hand in civility with you; and as 
© you are not angry for what I have ſaid, ſo I am 
* not angry for what you have ſaid. Indeed, I have 
« always thought it a folly for relations to quarrel; 
© and if they do now and then give a haſty word, 
Why people ſhould give and take: for my part, 
© I never bear malice; and I take it very kind of 
© you to go up to London; for I never was there 


© a fortnight at a time; and to be ſure, I can't be 
expected to know much of the ſtreets and the volks 
© in that time: I never denied that you know'd 
call theſe matters better than I. For me to diſpute 
© that, would be all as one, as for you to diſpute the 
management of a pack of dogs, or the finding ahare 
„ ſitting, with me.“ Which J promiſe you,“ ſays 
ſhe, © I never will.“ Well, and I promiſe you," 
returned he, that I never will diſpute t'other.“ 

Kere then a league was ſtruck (to borrow a phraſe 
from the lady) between the contending parties; 
and now the parſon arriving, and the horſes being 
ready, the ſquire departed, having promiſed his 
ſiſter to follow her advice, and ſhe prepared to fol- 
low him the next day. | 

But having communicated theſe matters to the 
parſon on the road, they both agreed that the pre- 
ſcribed formalities might very well be diſpenſed 
with; and the ſquire having changed his mind, pro- 

ceeded in the manner we have already n 
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© I thank heaven, cries the ſquire, I don't un- 
© deritand you now. You are got to your Hano- 


£ but twice in my life, and then I did not ſtay above 


CHAP. VI. 
i which warious Migfortunes befel poor Jones. 


FFAIRS were in the aforeſaid fituation, when 

Mrs. Honour arrived at Mrs. Miller's, and 
called Jones out from the company, as we have 
betore ſeen ; with whom, when ſhe found herfelf 
alone, ſhe began as follows | | 

«Q, my dear Sir, how fthall I get ſpirits to tell 
«you! You are undone, Sir! and my poorlady's un- 
done, and I am undone !'—* Hath any thing hap- 
© pened to Sophia ?? cries Jones, ſtaring like a mad- 
man. All that is bad,” cries Honour. O, I ſhall 
© never get ſuch another lady! O that I ſhould ever 
«hve to ſee this day !* At theſe words, Jones turned 
pale as athes, trembled and ſtammered; but Honour 
went on: O, Mr. Jones, 1 have loſt my lady for 
fever!” « How ! what! for Heaven's ſake tell me. 
0 my dear Sophia !* * You may well call her fo,” 
ſaid Honour; * ſhe was the deareſt lady to me—T 
$ ſhall never have ſuch another place.“ « D—n vour 
place,“ cries Jones: Where 15—What! what is 
© become of my Sophia ?* Aye, to be fure,* cries 
ſhe, * ſervants may be d—n*'d. It ſignifies nothing 
*what becomes of them, though they are turned 
away, and ruined ever ſo much. To be ſure, they 
bare not fleſh and blood like other people. No, to 
be ſure, it ſignifies nothing what becomes of them.“ 
*If you have any pity, any compaſſion,” cries Jones, 
(I beg you will inſtantly tell me what hath happen- 
(ed to Sophia!“ To be ſure, I have more pity for 
you than you have for me,* anſwered Honour. © I 
dont dn you becauſe you have loft the ſweeteſt 
lady in the world. To be ſure, yon are worthy 
to be pitied, and I'm worthy to be pitied too: for 
© to be ſure, if ever there was a good miſtreſs —*? 


„What hath happened ?* cries Jones, in almoſt a 


raving fit. What! what ?* ſaid Honour; why, 
the worſt that could have happened, both for you 
(and for me,—Her father is come to town, and 

« hath 
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# hath carried her away from us both.“ Here Jones 
fell on his knees in thankſgiving that it was no worſe. 
No worſe!' repeated Honour. What could be 
worſe for either of us? He carried her off, ſwear. 
ing ſhe ſhould marry Mr. Blifil : that's for your 
© comfort ; and for poor. me, I am turned out of 
doors.“ Indeed, Mrs. Honour, anſwered Jones, 
© you frightened me out of my wits. I imagined 
£ ſome molt dreadful ſudden accident had happened 
© to Sophia; ſomething, compared to which, even 
© the ſeeing her married to Blifil would be a trifle; 
but while there is life, there are hopes, my dear 
Honour. Women in this land of liberty cannot be 


married by actual brutal force.” © To be ſure, Sir, 


ſaid ſhe, that's true. There may be ſome hopes for 
you; but alack-a-day ! what hopes are there for 
poor me? And to be ſure, Sir, you mult be ſen- 


_ © (ible I ſuffer all this upon your account. All the 


« quarrel the ſquire hath to me, is for taking your 
© part, as I have done, againſt Mr. Blifil.“ Indeed, 
£ Mrs. Honour,” anſwered he, I am ſenſible of my 
obligations to you, and will leave nothing in my 
© power undone to make you amends.* Alas! Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, * what can make a ſervant amends for the 
© loſs of one place, but the getting another altogether 
cas good ?? Do not deſpair, Mrs. Honour,“ ſaid 


Jones; © I hope to reinſtate you again in the ſame.“ 


« Alack-a-day, Sir, ſaid ſhe, © how can I flatter my- 
c {elf with ſuch hopes, when I know it is a thing im- 
< poſſible; for the ſquire is ſo ſet againſt me: and 
« yet, if you ſhould ever have my lady, as to be ſure 
© I now hopes heartily you will; for you are a ge- 
© nerous good-natured gentleman, and I am ſure you 
© loves her, and to be ſure ſhe loves you as dearly as 
c her own ſoul; it is a matter in vain to deny it; be- 
© cauſe as why, every body that is in the leaſt ac- 
t quainted with my lady muſt ſee it; for poor dear 
© lady, ſhe can't diſſemble; and if two people who 
loves one another a'n't happy, who ſhould be 
ſo? Happineſs don't always depend upon what 

b people 
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people has; beſides, my lady has enough for both. 
«To be ſure, therefore, as one may ſay, it would 
© he all the pity in the world to keep two ſuch lovers 
© aſunder : nay, Jam convinced, for my part, you 
will meet together at laſt; for if it is to be, there 
js no preventing it. If a marriage is made in hea- 
«yen, all the juſtices of peace upon earth can't break 
*it off. To be ſure, I wiſhes that Parſon Supple 
had but a little more ſpirit, to tell the ſquire of his 
«wickedneſs, in endeavouring to force his daughter 
contrary to her liking; but then his whole depen- 
dance is on the ſquire, and ſo the poor gentleman, 
though he is a very religious good ſort of a man, 
and talks of the badneſs of ſuch — behind the 
© ſquire's back, yet he dares not ſay his ſoul is his 
own, to his face. To be ſure, I never ſaw him 
make fo bold as juſt now; I was afeard the ſquire 
would have ſtruck him. I would not have your 
honour be melancholy, Sir, nor deſpair; things 
may go better, as long as you are ſure of my lady, 
and that I am certain you may be; for ſhe never 
vill be brought to conſent to marry any other man. 
Indeed, 1 am terriblv afeard the ſquire will doher 
fa miſchief in his paſſion; for he is a prodigious 
* paſſionate gentleman ; and I am afeard too, the 
© poor lady will be brought to break her heart; for 
* ſhe is as tender hearted as a chicken: it is pity, 
* methinks, fhe had not a little of my courage. If 
] was in love with a young man, and my father of- 
f fered to lock me up, I'd tear his eyes out, but I'd 
*come at him : but then there's a great fortune in 
the caſe, which it is in her father's power either to 
give her or not: that, to be ſure, may make ſome 
difference!“ | 

Whether Jones gave ſtrict attention to all the 
foregoing harangue, or whether it was for want of 
any vacancy in the diſcourſe, I cannot determine; 
but he never once attempted to anſwer, nor did ſhe 
once ſtop, till Partridge came running into the 
room, and informed him, that the great lady was 
upon the ſtairs. _ Nothing 
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Nothing could equal the dilemma to which Jones 
was now reduced. Honour knew nothing of any 
acquaintance that ſubſiſted between him and Lady 
Bellaſton ; and ſhe was almoſt the laſt perſon in the 
world to whom he would have communicated it, 
In this hurry and diſtreſs, he took (as is common 
enough) the worſt courſe ; and, inſtead of expoſing 
her to the lady, which would have been of little 
conſequence, he choſe to expoſe the lady to her: 
he therefore reſolved to hide Honour, whom he 
had but juſt time to convey behind the bed, and to 
draw the curtains. 


The hurry in which Jones had been all day en- 


gaged on account of his poor landlady and her fa. 
mily, the terrors occaſioned by Mrs. Honour, and 
the confuſion into which he was thrown by the ſud- 
den arrival of Lady Bellaſton, had altogether driven 
former thoughts out of his head ; ſo that it never 
once occurred to his memory to act the part of a ſick 
man; which, indeed, neither the gaiety of his dreſs, 


nor the freſhneſs of his countenance, would have at 


all ſupported. 

He received her ladyſhip, therefore; rather agree- 
ably to her delires, than to her expectations, with 
all the good humour he could muſter in his counte- 
nance, and without any real or affected appearance 
of the leaſt diſorder. | 

Lady Bellaſton no ſooner entered the room, than 
ſhe ſquatted herſelf down on the bed. * So, my dear 
Jones,“ ſaid the, © you find nothing can detain me 
long from you. Perhaps I ought to be angry with 
you, that I have neither ſeen nor heard from you 
all day; for I perceive your diſtemper would have 
ſuffered you to come abroad: nay, I ſuppoſe you 
© have not fat in your chamber all day, dreſſed up 
like a fine lady, to ſee company after a lying-in : 
© but, however, don't think I intend to ſcold you; 
« for I never will give you an excuſe for the cold be- 
haviour of a huſband, by putting on the 11] humour 


fot a wife.“ 
« Nay, 
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eNay, Lady Bellaſton, ' faid Jones, © Tam ſure your 
lady ſhip will not upbraid me with neglect of duty, 
«when 1 only waited for orders. Who, my dear 
creature, hath reaſon to complain? who miſſed 
dan appointment laſt night, and left an unhappy 
«man to expect, and with, and ſigh, and languith 2 
Do not mention it, my dear Mr. Jones,“ cried 
ſhe. * If you knew the occaſion, you would pity 
me. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to conceive what 
«women of condition are obliged to ſuffer from the 


e ijimpertinence of fools, in order to keep up the 


*farce of the world. I am glad, however, all your 
(languiſhing and wiſhing have done you no harm, 


for you never looked better in your life. Upon 


«my faith, Jones, you might at this inſtant fit for 
(the picture of Adonis.“ 15 

There are certain words of provocation, which 
men of honour hold can only properly be anſwered 
by a blow. Among lovers, poſſibly, there may be 
ſome expreſſions which can be only anſwered by a 
kiſs, The compliment which Lady Bellaſton now 
made Jones, ſeems to be of this kind ; eſpecially as 
It was attended with a look, in which the lady con- 
veyed more ſoft ideas than it was poſſible to expreſs 
with her tongue, = 

Jones was certainly at this inſtant in one of the 
moſt diſagreeable and diſtreſſed ſituations imaginable; 
tor, to carry on the compariſon we made ule of be- 
fore, though the provocation was given by the lady, 
Jones could not receive ſatisfaction, nor ſo much as 
offer to atk it, in the preſence of a third perſon ; 
ſeconds in this kind of duels not being according to 
the law of arms. As this objection did not occur 
to Lady Bellaſton, who was ignorant of any other 
woman being there but herielf, ſhe waited ſome 
time in great aſtoniſhment for an anſwer from Jones; 
vho, conſcious of the ridiculous figure he made, 
ſtood at a diſtance, and not daring to give the pro- 
per anſwer, gave none at all. Nothing can be ima- 


gined more comic, nor yet more tragical, than this 
| ſcene 
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ſcene would have been, if it had laſted much longer, 
The lady had already changed colour two or three 
times, and got up from the bed, and ſat down 
again; while Jones was wiſhing the ground to ſink 
under him, or the houſe to tall on his head; when 
an odd accident treed him from the embarraſſment, 
out of which neither the.eloquence of a Cicero, nor 
the politics of a Machiavel, could have delivered 
him, without utter diſgrace. | 

This was no other than the arrival of young 
Nightingale, dead drunk; or rather in.that ſtate of 
drunkenneſs, which deprives men of the uſe of 
their reaſon, without depriving them of the uſe of 
their limbs. 

Mrs. Miller and her daughters were in bed, and 
Partridge was ſmoaking his pipe by the kitchen fire; 
ſo that he arrived at Mr. Jones's chamber-door 
without any interruption. This he burſt open, and 
was entering without any ceremony, when Jones 
ſtarted from his ſeat, and ran to oppoſe him; which 
he did ſo eftectually, that Nightingale never came 
far enough within the door to lee who was ſitting on 
the bed. 

Nightingale had, in reality, miſtaken Jones's apart- 
ment tor that in which himſelf had lodged; he there- 
fore ſtrongly inſiſted on coming in, often ſwearing 
that he would not be kept from his own bed. Jones, 
however, prevailed over him, and delivered him 
into the hands of Partridge, whom the noiſe on the 
ſtairs ſoon ſummoned to his maſter's aſſiſtance. 

And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to return 
to his own apartment; where, at the very inſtant 
ot his entrance, he heard Lady Bellaſton venting an 
exclamation, though not a very loud one; and, at 
the ſame time, ſaw her flinging herſelf into a chair 
in a valt agitation, which, in a lady of a tender con- 
ſtitution, would have been an hyſteric fit. 

In reality, the lady, frightened with the ſtruggle 
between the two men, of which ſhe did not Know 


what would be the ifſue, as ſhe heard Nightingale 
: - {wear 
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fear many oaths he would come to his own bed, 
attempted to retire to her known place of hiding, 
which, to her great confuſion, the found already 
occupied by another, 

« Is this uſage to be borne, Mr. Jones!“ cries the 
Jady, * Baſeſt of men! What wretch is this to 
«whom you have expoſed me?“ *© Wretch!? cries 
Honour, burſting in a violent rage from her place 
of concealment—* Marry come up! Wretch, for- 
ſooth! as poor a wretch as J am, I am honeſt; 
that is more than ſome folks who are richer can ſay.“ 

Jones, inſtead of applying himſelf directly to take 
off the edge of Mrs. Honour's reſentment, as a more 
experienced gallant would have done, fell to curſing 
his ſtars, and lamenting himſelf as the moſt untor- 
tunate man in the world; and preſently after, ad- 
drefling himſelf to Lady Bellaſton, he fell to ſome 
very abſurd proteſtations of innocence. By this 
time, the lady having recovered the ule of her rea- 
ſon, which the had as ready as any woman in the 
world, eſpecially on ſuch occaſions, calmly replied, 
Sir, you need make no apologies; I ſee now who 
„the perſon is: 1 did not at firſt know Mrs. Ho- 
nour; but now I do, I can ſuſpect nothing wrong 
© between her and you; and I am ſure ſhe is a wo- 
man of too good ſenſe to put any wrong conſtruc- 
(tions upon my viſit to you: 1 have been always her 
(friend, and it may be in my power to be much 
© more {o hereafter.” | 

Mrs. Honour was altogether as placable as ſhe 
was pafſionate. Hearing, therefore, Lady Bellaſton 
allume the ſoft tone, ſhe likewiſe ſoftened her's. I 
am ſure, Madam,” ſays the, IJ have been always 
ready to acknowledge your ladylſhip's friendfhips 
"tome: ſure I never had ſo good a friend as your 
ladyſhip; and, to be ſure, now I ſee it is your la- 
*dyſhip. that I ſpoke to, I could almoſt bite my 
tongue off for very mad. I conſtructions upon 
your ladyſhip! To be ſure, it doth not become a 
ſervant, as 1 am, to think about ſuch a great, great 

Vol. IV. H lady 
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lady, mean, I was a ſervant : for, indeed, I am 


© nobody's ſervant now, the more miſerable wreteh 
js me! I have loſt the beſt miſtreſs—? Here Ho- 
nour thought fit to produce a ſhower of tears, 
Don't cry, child, ſays the good lady: © ways, per- 
© haps, may be found to make you amends. Come 
© to me to-morrow morning.“ She then took up her 
fan, which lay on the ground, and, without even 
looking at Jones, walked very majeſtically out of 
the room; there being a kind of dignity in the im. 
pudence of women of quality, which their inferiors 
vainly aſpire to attain to in circumſtances of this 
nature. | 
Jones followed her down ſtairs, often offering her 
his hand, which ſhe abſolutely refuſed him, and got 
into her chair without taking any notice of him as he 
ſtood bowing before her. | 
At his return up ſtairs, a long dialogue paſſed 
between him and Mrs. Honour, while ſhe was ad- 
juſting herſelf after the diſcompoſure ſhe had under- 


gone, The ſubject of this was, his infidelity to her 


young lady ; on which ſhe enlarged with great bit- 
terneſs : but Jones at laſt found means to reconcile 
her; and not only ſo, but to obtain a promiſe of 
moſt inviolable ſecrecy, and that ſhe would the next 
morning endeavour to find out Sophia, and bring 
him a farther account of the proceedings of the 
ſquire. 


Thus ended this unfortunate adventure, to the 


ſatisfaction of Mrs. Honour; for a ſecret (as ſome 
of my readers will, perhaps, acknowledge from ex- 
perience) is often a very valuable pollellion ; and 
that not only to thoſe who faithfully keep it, but 
ſometimes to ſuch as whuper it about, till it come 
to the ears of every one, except the 1gnorant per- 
ſon, who pays for the ſuppoſed concealing of what 
is publicly known, 
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Short and fwweet, 

N all the obligations ſhe had re- 

ceived from Jones, Mrs. Miller could not for- 
bear in the morning ſome gentle remonſtrances for 
the hurricane which had happened the preceding 
night in his chamber. Theſe were however ſo gen- 
tle and ſo friendly; profeſſing, and indeed truly, to 


aim at nothing more than the real good of Mr. 


Jones himſelf; that he, far from being offended, 
thankfully received the admonition of the good wo- 
man, expreſſed much concern for what had paſſed, 
excuſed 1t as well as he could, and promiſed never 
more to bring the ſame diſturbances into the houſe. 
But though Mrs. Miller did not refrain from a 
ſhort expoſtulation in private at their firſt meeting, 
yet the occaſion of his being ſummoned down ſtairs 


that morning was of a much more agreeable kind; 


being, indeed, to perform the office of a father to 
Miſs Nancy, and to give her in wedlock to Mr, 
Nightingale; who was now ready dreſſed, and full 
as ſober as many of my readers will think a man 
ought to be, who receives a wife in 10 imprudent a 
manner. | 

And here, perhaps, it may be proper to account 
for the eſcape which this young gentleman had made 
from his uncle, and for his appearance in the con- 
dition in which we have ſeen him the night before. 

Now, when the uncle had arrived at his lodgings 
with his nephew, partly to indulge his own inclina— 
tions, (for he dearly loved his bottle,) and partly ta 
diſqualify his nephew from thg immediate execution 
of his purpoſe, he ordered wine to be ſet on the ta- 


ble; with which he ſo briſkly ply'd the young gen- 
tleman, that this latter, who, though not much uſed 


to drinking, did not deteſt it ſo as to be guilty of 
diſobedience, or of want of complaiſance, by refuſing, 
was ſoon compleatly finiſhed. 
Juſt as the uncle had obtained this victory, and 
was preparing a bed for his nephew, a meſſengey 
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arrived with a piece of news which ſo entirely dif. 
concerted .and ſhocked him, that he in a moment 
loſt all confideration for his nephew, and his whole 
mind became entirely taken up with his own con- 
cerns. 
This ſudden and afflicting news was no leſs, than 


that his daughter had taken the opportunity of al. 


moſt the firſt moment of his abſence, and had gone 
off with a neighbouring young clergyman; againſt 
whom, though her father could have had but one 
objection, namely, that he was worth nothing, yet 
ſhe had never thought proper to communicate her 
amour even to that father; and ſo artfully had ſhe 
managed, that it had never been once ſuſpected by 


any, till now that it was conſummated. 


Old Mr. Nightingale no ſooner received this ac. 
count, than in the utmoſt confuſion he ordered a 
poſt-chaiſe to be inſtantly got ready; and having 


recommended his nephew to the care of a ſervant, 


he directly left the houſe, ſcarce knowing what he 
did, nor whither he went. 

The uncle being thus departed, when the ſervant 
came to attend the nephew to bed, had waked him 
for that purpoſe, and had at laſt made him ſenſible 
that his uncle was gone; he, inſtead of accepting 
the kind offices tendered him, inſiſted on a chair 
being called : with this, the ſervant, who had re- 
ceived no ſtrict orders to the contrary, readily com- 
plied ; and thus being conducted back to the houſe 
of Mrs. Miller, he had ſtaggered up to Mr. Jones's 
chamber, as hath been before recounted. 

This bar of the uncle being now removed, (though 
young Nightingale knew not as yet in what manner,) 
and all parties being quickly ready, the mother, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Nightingale, and his love, ſtepped 
into a hackney-coach, which conveyed them to 
Doctors Commons; where Miſs Nancy was, in vul- 
gar language, ſoon made an honeſt woman ; and 


the poor mother became, in the pureſt ſenſe of the 
word, one of the happieſt of all human beings. 


And 
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. And now Mr. Jones, having ſeen his good offices 
to that poor woman and her family brought to a 
happy concluſion, began to apply himſelf to his 
own concerns : but here, leſt many of my readers 
ſhould cenſure his folly for thus troubling himſelf 
with the affairs of others, and leſt ſome few ſhould 
think he acted more diſintereſtedly than indeed he 
did, we think proper to aſſure our reader, that he 
was ſo far from being unconcerned in this matter, 
that he had indeed a very conſiderable intereſt in 
bringing it to that final conſummation. 

To explain this ſeeming paradox at once, he was 
one who could truly ſay with him in Terence, Homo 
ſum: nthil hum-:m1 a me attenum puto. He was never 
an indifferent ſpectator of the miſery or happineſs 
of any one; and he felt either the one or the other 
in greater proportion as he himſelf contributed to 
either. He could not, therefore, be the inſtrument 
of railing a whole family from the loweſt ſtate of 
wretchedneis to the higheſt pitch of joy, without 
conveying great felicity to himſelf ; more, perhaps, 
than worldly men often purchaſe to themſelves by 
undergoing the moſt ſevere labour, and often by 
wading through the deepeſt iniquity. 

Thoſe readers who are of the ſame complexion 
with him, will, perhaps, think this ſhort chapter 
contains abundance of matter ; while others may, 
probably, wiſh, ſhort as it is, that it had been to- 
tally ſpared, as impertinent to the main deſign ; 


_ which, I ſuppoſe, they conclude, is to bring Mr. 


Jones to the gallows; or, if poſlible, to a more de- 
plorable cataſtrophe. 
| CHAP. ©, 
Containing Love Letters of ſeveral Sorts. 


| MR. Jones, at his return home, found the fol- 


lowing letters laying on his table, which he 
luckily opened in the order they were ſent. | 
LELITER 
* Surely I am under ſome ſtrange infatuation; F 


cannot keep my reſolutions a moment, however 


H 3 «© {tro ngly 
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c ftrongly made or juſtly founded. Laſt night I re. 
© ſolved never to ſee you more; this morning 1 am 
willing to hear if you can, as you ſay, clear up 
« this affair ; and yet I know that to be impoſſible. 
6 have ſaid every thing to myſelf which you can 
« invent—Perhaps not. e your invention is 
* ſtronger. Come to me therefore the moment you 
receive this. If you can forge an excuſe, I almoſt 
promiſe you to believe it. Betrayed to I will 
* think no more. Come to me directly. This is 
© the third letter I have writ; the two former are 
© burnt—T am almoſt inclined to burn this too, I 
* with I may preſerve my ſenſes. Come to me 


« preſently .* LE 
} LETTER II. 

If you ever expect to be forgiven, or even ſuffer. 

Fed within my doors, come to me this inſtant.' 
WELLER Uh... 

I now find you was not at home when my notes 
© came to your lodgings, The moment you receive 
this, let me fee you: I ſhall not ſtir out; nor ſhall 
any body be let in but yourſelf. Sure nothing can 
« detain you long !? 

Jones had jult read over theſe three billets, when 
Mr. Nightingale came into the room, * Well, 
Tom, ' ſaid he, any news from Lady Bellaſton, 
after laſt night's adventure?” (for it was now no 
ſecret to any one in that houſe who the lady was.) 
© The Lady Bellaſton !' anſwered Jones very gravely, 
£ Nay, dear Tom,” cries Nightingale, „don't be 
© lo reſerved to your friends. Though I was too 
drunk to fee her laſt night, I ſaw her at the 
maſquerade. Do you think I am ignorant who 
the queen of the fairies is ?? And did you really 
then know the lady at the maſquerade ?* ſaid Jones. 
Fes, upon my ſoul, did I, ſaid Nightingale ; 
and have given you twenty hints of it ſince; 
« though you ſeemed always ſo tender on that point, 
* that I would not ſpeak plainly. I fancy, my 
friend, by your extreme nicety in this matter, 

1 you 
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c you are not ſo well acquainted with the character 


of the lady as with her bee Don't be angry, 


«Tom; but, upon my honour, you are not the 
« firſt young fellow ſhe hath debauched. Her repu- 
tation is is no danger, believe me.? 

Though Jones had no reaſon to imagine the lady to 


have been of the veſtal kind, when his amour began, 


yet, as he was thoroughly ignorant of the town, and 
had very little acqaintance in it, he had yet no 
knowledge of that character which is vulgarly called 
a demirep; that is to ſay, a woman who intrigues 
with every man ſhe likes, under the name and ap- 
pearance of virtue; and who, though ſome over- 
nice ladies will not be ſeen with her, is viſited (as 
they term it) by the whole town; in ſhort, whom 
every one knows to be what nobody calls her. 
When he found, therefore, that Nightingale 
was perfectly acquainted with his intrigue, and began 
to ſuſpe& that ſo ſcrupulous a delicacy, as he had 
hitherto obſerved, was not quite neceſſary on the 
occaſion, he gave a latitude to his friend's tongue, 
and deſired him to ſpeak plainly what he knew, or 
had ever heard, of the lady. | 
Nightingale, who, in many other inſtances, was 
rather too effeminate in his diſpoſition, had a pretty 
ſtrong inclination to tittle-tattle. He had no ſooner, 
therefore, received a full liberty of ſpeaking from 
Jones, than he entered upon a long narrative con- 
cerning the lady ; which, as it contained many par- 
ticulars highly to her diſhonour, we have too great 
a tenderneſs for all women of condition to repeat. 
We would cautioufly avoid giving an opportunity to 
the future commentators on our works, of making 
any malicious application ; and of forcing us to be, 
againſt our will, the author of ſcandal, which never 
entered into our head. | 
Jones having very attentively heard all that Night- 
ingale had to ſay, fetched a deep ſigh, which the other 
obſerving, cried, © Heyday! why thou art not in 
love, I hope! Had I imagined my ſtories _ 
| © have 
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Shave affected you, I promiſe you thould never have 
© heard them.“ O, my dear friend,” cries Jones, 1 
© am ſo entangled with this woman, that I know not 
© how to extricate myſelf.—“ In love, indeed! 
No, my friend, but Jam under obligations to her, 
and very great ones. Since you Know ſo much, I 
© will be very explicit with you. It 1s owing per- 
© haps ſolely to her, that I have not before this 
© wanted a bit of bread. How can I poſſibly deſert 
© ſuch a woman? and yet I muſt deſert her, or be 
© puiltyof the blackeſt treachery to one who deſerves 
© infinitely better of me than the can: a woman, my 
© Nightingale, for whom I have a paſſion which few 
© can have an idea of! I am halt diſtracted with 
© doubts how to act! And is this other, pray, an 
© honourable miſtreſs ?? cries Nightingale. Ho- 
F nourable!* anſwered Jones; no breath yet ever 
© durſt ſully her reputation. The ſweeteſt air is not 
purer, the limpid ſtream not clearer, than her 
© honour : ſhe is all over, both in mind and body, 
© comſummate perfection! She is the molt beautiful 
© creature in the univerſe ; and yet ſhe is miſtreſs 
© of ſuch noble, elevated qualities, that though the 
is never from my thoughts, I ſcarce ever think of 
her beauty but when I ſee it.“ And can you, my 
good friend,” cries Nightingale, with ſuch an 
© engagement as this upon your hands, heſitate a 
© moment about quitting ſuch: ?? © Hold,” faid 
Jones, no more abuſe of her; I deteſt the thoughts 
of ingratitude. + Pooh !* anſwered the other, * you 
© are not the firſt upon whom the hath conferred 
© obligations of this kind. She is remarkably 1:- 
© beral where ſhe likes; though, let me tell you, 
© her favours are ſo prudently beſtowed, that they 
© ſhould rather raiſe a man's vanity than his grati— 
© tude.* In ſhort, Nightingale proceeded ſo far on 
this head, and told his friend ſo many ſtories of the 
lady, which he ſwore to the truth of, that he en- 
tirely removed all eſteem for her from the breaſt of 
Janes; and his gratitude was leſſened in proportion. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, he began to look on all the favours he had 
received rather as wages than benefits ; which not 
only depreciated her, but himſelf too, in his own 
conceit, and put him quite out of humour with both. 
From this diſguſt, his mind, by a natural tranſition, 
turned towards Sophia : her virtue, her purity, her 
love to him, her ſufferings on his account, filled 
all his thoughts, and made his commerce with Lady 
Bellaſton appear ſtill more odious. The reſult of 
all was, that though his turning himſelf out of her 
zrvice, in which light he now ſaw his affair with her, 
would be the loſs of his bread, yet he determined 
to quit her, if he could but find a handſome pre- 
tence ; which, having communicated to his friend, 
Nightingale conſidered a little, and then ſaid “ I 
© have it, my boy! I have found out a ſure method: 
6 proven marriage to her, and I would venture 
© hanging upon the ſucceſs!* Marriage !* cries Jones. 
Aye, propoſe marriage,“ anſwered Nightingale, 
© and ſhe will declare off in a moment. I knew a 
voung fellow whom ſhe kept formerly, who made 
© the offer to her in earneſt, and was preſently turned 
© oft for his pains.” 

Jones dees he could not venture the experi- 
ment. „Perhaps,“ ſaid he, ſhe may be leſs ſhocked 
© at this propoſal from one man than from another. 
© And if ſhe ſhould take me at my word, where am 
then?“ Caught in my own trap, and undone for 
Cever.* No,“ anſwered Nightingale, not if I 
can give you an expedient, by which you may, at 
© any time, get out of the trap.“ What expedient 
can that be?* replied Jones. This,“ anſwered 
Nightingale. The young fellow I mentioned, who 
© js one of the moſt intimate acquaintance I have in 
« the world, is ſo angry with her for ſome ill offi- 
ces the hath ſince done him, that J am ſure he would, 
© without any difficulty, give you a ſight of her let- 
ters; upon which you may decently break with 
her, and declare off before the knot is tied, if 
* ſhe ſhould really be willing to tie it, which I am 
convinced the will not.“ 15 

After 
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After ſome heſitation, Jones, upon the ſtrength 
of this aſſurance, conſented; but as he ſwore he 
wanted the confidence to propoſe the matter to her 
face, he wrote the following letter, which Nightin- 
gale dictated — | 

Madam, 

I] am extremely concerned, that, by an unfortu. 
nate engagement abroad, I ſhonld have milled re- 
*ceiving the honour of your ladyſhip's commands, 
© the moment they came ; and the delay which I muſt 
nov ſuffer of vindicating myſelf to your ladyſhip 
© greatly adds to this misfortune. O, Lady Bellaſten, 
© what a terror have I been in, for fear your repu- 


© tation ſhould be expoſed by theſe perverſe acci- 


© dents ! There is one only way to ſecure it. I need 
not name what it is. Only permit me to ſay, that 
as your honour is as dear to me as my own, fo my 


* ſole ambition is to have the glory of laying my 


© liberty at your feet; and believe me, when 1 aſſure 
you, I can never be made completely happy, 
* without you generouſly beſtow on me a legal right 
of calling you mine for ever. I am, Madam, with 
* moſt profound reſpect, your ladyſhip's molt obli- 
*ged, obedient humble ſervant, 
| Thomas Jones.“ 
To this ſhe preſently returned the following an- 
ſwer— 
© Sir, 

© When I read over your ſerious epiſtle, I could, 
from its coldneſs and formality, have {worn that 
«you had already the legal right you mention; nay, 


that we had, for many years, compoſed that mon- 


© ſtrous animal, a huſband and wife. Do you really 
© then imagine me a fool? or do you fancy vourſelf 
capable of ſoentirely perſuading me out of my ſen- 
< ſes, that I ſhould deliver my whole fortune into 
© your power, in order to enable you to ſupport 
© your pleaſtires at my expence? Are theſe. the 
© proofs of love which I expected? Is this the 
© return for—but I ſcorn to upbraid you, and am 
in great admiration of your profound * - 

1 s. 
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P. S. Jam prevented from reviſing:— perhaps 
J have ſaid more than I meant. —Come to me at 
eivht this evening.“ | | | 
Jones, by the advice of his privy-councal, replied, 

Madam, | | 

© It is impollible to expreſs how much Iam ſhock- 
ged at the ſuſpièion you entertain of me. Can Lady 
« Bellafton have conterred favours on a man whom 
© ſhe could believe capable of ſo baſe a deſign ? or 
can ſhe treat the moſt ſolemn tie of love with con- 
d tempt? Can you imagine, Madam, that if the 
violence of my paſlion, in an unguarded moment, 
« overcame the tenderneſs which I have for your 
© honour, that I would think of indulging myſelf in 
the Continuance of an intercourſe which could not 
© pollibly eſcape long the notice of the world; and 
© which, when diſcovered, mult prove fo fatal to 
your reputation? If ſuch be your opinion of me, I 
© muit pray for a ſudden opportunity of returning 
© thoſe pecuniary obligations which I have been fo 
* untortunate to receive at your hands; and for thoſe 
of a more tender kind, 1 ſhall ever remain, &c.? 
And ſo concluded in the very words with which he 
had concluded the former letter. 

The lady anſwered as follows: 

« | fee youarea villain; and I deſpiſe you from 
© my ſoul. If you come here I ſhall not be at 
home.“ | 

Though Jones was well ſatisfied with his delive- 
rance from a thraldom which thoſe who have ever 
experienced will, I apprehend, allow tobe none of 
the lightelt,, he was not, however, perfectly eaſy 
in his mind. There was, in this ſcheme, too much 
of fallacy to fatisfy one who utterly deteſted every 
ſpecies of falſhood or diſhoneſty : nor would he, 
indeed, have ſubmitted to put it in practice, had he 
not been involved in a diſtreſsful ſituation, where 
he was obliged to be guilty of ſome dithonour, 
either to the one lady or the other ; and ſurely the 
reader will allow, that every good principle, as well 
as love, pleaded ſtrongly in favour of Sophia. 

: Nightingale 
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Nightingale highly exulted in the ſucceſs of his 
ſtratagem, upon which he received many thanks, 


and much applauſe, from his friend. He anſwered, 


Dear Tom, we have conferred very different obli. 
£ gations on each other. To me you owe the regain. 
ing your liberty; to you [ owe the loſs of mine, 
But if you are as happy in the one inſtance as I am 
in the other, I promiſe you, we are the two hap. 


_ © pieſt fellows in England.” 


The two gentlemen were now ſummoned down 
to dinner, where Mrs. Miller, who performed herſeli 
the office of cook, had exerted her beſt talents to 


_ celebrate the wedding of her daughter. This joyful 


circumſtance ſhe aſcribed principally to the friend] 
behaviour of Jones; her whole ſoul was fired wit 
gratitude towards him, and all her looks, words, and 
actions, were ſo buſied in expreſling it, that her 
daughter, and even her new ſon-in-law, were very 
little the objects of her conſideration. 

Dinner was juſt ended when Mrs. Miller received 


a letter; but as we have had letters enough in this 


Next. 


— 


chapter we ſhall communicate the contents in our 


LH AT, ©. | 
Conſiſting - partly of Facts, and partly of Obſervations 
| | upon them. 
THE letter then which arrived at the end of the 

preceding chapter was from Mr. Allworthv ; 
and the purport of it was, his intention to come im- 
mediately to town, with his nephew Blifil, and a 
deſire to be accommodated with his uſual lodgings ; 
which were the firſt floor for himſelf, and the tecond 
for his nephew. 


The chearfulneſs which had before diſplayed itſelt 


in the countenance of the poor woman was a little 
clouded on this occaſion. This news did, indeed, 
a good deal diſconcert her. To requite ſo dilin- 
tereſted a match with her daughter, by preſently 
turning her new ſon-in-law out of doors, appeared 


to her very unjuſtifiable on the one hand; and, on 


the 
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the other, ſhe could ſcarce bear the thoughts of making 
any excuſe to Mr. Allworthy, after all the obligations 
received from him, for depriving him of lodgings which 
were, indeed, ſtrictly his due: for that gentleman, in 
conterring all his numberleſs benefits on others, acted 
by a rule diametrically oppoſite to what is practiſed by 
molt generous people. He contrived, on all occaſions, 
to hide his beneficence, not only from the world, but 
even from the object of it. He conſtantly uſed the 
words lend and pay, inſtead of gzve; and by every 
other method he could invent, always leſſened with his 
tongue the favours he conferred, while he was heaping 
them with both his hands. When he {ettled the annu- 
ity of fifty pounds a year, theretore, on Mrs. Miller, 
he told her, it was in conſideration of always having 
her firſt floor when he was in town, (which he ſcarce 
ever intended to be,) but that ſhe might let it at any 
other time, for that he would always ſend her a month's 
warning. He was now, however, hurried to town ſo 
ſuddenly, that he had no opportunity of giving ſuch 
notice; and this hurry probably prevented him, when 
he wrote for his lodgings, adding, if they were then 
empty : for he would moſt certainly have been well 
ſatisfied to have relinquiſhed them on a leſs ſufficient ex- 
cuſe than what Mrs. NMliller eould now have made. 

But there is a ſort of perſons who, as Prior excellently 
well remarks, direct their conduct by ſomething— 


« Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools; 
Beyond the letter of the law.” 


To theſe it is ſo far from being ſufficient, that their 
defence would acquit them at the Old Bailey, that they 


are not even contented, though conſcience, the ſevereſt 


of all judges, ſhould diſcharge them. Nothing ſhort of 
the fair and honourabl: will jatisfy the delicacy of their 
minds; and if any of their actions fall ſhort of this 
mark, they mope and pine, are as uneaſy aud reſtleſs 
as a murderer who is afraid of a ghoſt or the hang- 
man. | {4M 
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Mrs. Miller was one of theſe. She could not con- 
ceal her uneaſineſs at this letter; with the contents of 
which ſhe had no fooner acquainted the company, and 
given {ome hints of her diſtreſs, than Jones, her good 
angel, preſently relieved her anxiety. © As for myſelf, 
Madam, ſaid he, my lodging is at your ſervice at 
© a moment's warning; and Mr. Nightingale, I am 
© fure, as he cannot yet prepare a houſe fit to receive 
© his lady, will conſent to return to his new lodging, 
« whither Mrs. Nightingale will certainly conſent to go.” 
With which propolal both huiband and wife inſtantly 
agreed, | 

The reader will eaſily believe, that the cheeks of 
Mrs. Miller began again to glow with additional grati— 
tude to jones; but, perhaps, it may be more ditficult to 
perſuade him, that Mr. Jones, having, in his laſt ſpecch, 
cailed her daughter Mrs. Nightingale, (it being the 
firſt time that agreeable found had ever reached her ears,) 
gave the fond mother more ſatisfaction, and warmed her 


heart more towards Jones, than his having diſſipated her 


preſent anxiety. 

The next day was then appointed for the removal of 
the new-marricd couple, and of Mr. Jones, who was 
likewile to be provided for in the tame houte with his 
friend. And now the lerenity of the company was 
again reſtored, and they paſſed the day in the utmolt 
cheartuinels : all, except Jones, who, though he out- 
wardly accompanied the reſt in their mirth, felt many 
bitter pangs on the account of his Sophia; which were 
not a a little heightened by thenews of Mr. Blifil's coming 
to town, (tor he clearly ſaw the intention ot his journey ;) 
and what greatly aggravated his concern was, that irs. 
Honour, who had promited to enquire aiter Sophia, and 
to make her report to him carly in the next evening, had 
ditappointed him. | 

In the ſituation that he and his miſtreſs were in at this 
time, there were ſcarce any grounds for him to hope, 
that he ſhould hear any good news; yet he was as 
impatient to fee Mirs. Honour, as if he had expected 
the would bring him a letter with an aſſignation in it 

| trom 
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from Sophia, and bore the diſappointment as ill. Whe- 
ther this impatience aroſe from that natural weakneſs of 
the human mind, which makes it deſirous to know 
the worſt, and renders uncertainty the moſt intolerable 
of pains, or whether he ſtill flattered himſelf with ſome 
ſecret hopes, we will not determine. But that it might 
be the laſt, whoever has loved, cannot but know: tor, 
of all the powers exerciſed by this paſhon over our minds, 
one of the moſt wonderful is, that of ſupporting hope 
in the midſt of deſpair. Difficulties, improbabilities, 


nay, impoſſibilities, are quite overlooked by it; ſo that, 


to any man extremely in love, may be applied what 
Addilon ſays of Czlar— 
The Alps and Pyrenæans ſink before him! 

Vet it is equally true, that the fame paſſion will ſome- 
times make mountains of mole-hills, and produce de- 
ſpair in the midſt of hope; but theſe cold fits laſt not 
long in good conſtitutions ; which temper Jones was now 
in, we leave the reader to gueſs, having no exact 
information about it; but this is certain, that he had 
jpent two hours in expectation ; when, being unable any 
longer to conceal his uncaſineſs, he retired to his room; 
where his anxiety had almolt made him frantic, when the 


following letter was brought him from Mrs. Honour, with 


which we ſhall preſent the reader verbatim et literatim. 
Sir, | | 

I ſhud ſartenly haf kaled on you a cordin too mi 
f prommils had-dunt itt bin that hur laſhipp prevent 
mee; for too bee fur, Sir, you noſe very well that 
©evere purſun mult luk furſt at ome, and ſartenly fuch 
fanuther offar mite not ave ever hapned, fo as I ſhud 
ave bin jultly to blam, had I not excepted of it when 
© her laſhipp was fo veri kind as to offar to make mee 
© hvr one uman without mi ever aſkin any ſuch thing, 
o bee ſur ſhee is won of thee beit ladis in thee wurld, 
* and pepil, who fafe to the Kontrari muit bee vert wiket 
*pepil in thare harts. To be fur if ever I ave ſad any 
* thing of that kine it *as bin thru ignorens and I am 
* hartili ſorri tor it, I noſe your onur to be a genteel- 
© man of more onur and oneity, it I ever ſaid ani fuck 

I 2 thing, 
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© thing, to repete it to hurt a pore ſervant that as alwaig 
© ad thee grateſt reſpect in the world for ure onur. To 
© bee ſur won ſhud kepe wons tung within wons teeth, 
for no boddi noſe what may happen; and too bee ſur 
© if ani boddi ad told mee yeſterday, that I ſhud haf bin 
in ſo gud a plaſe to day, I ſhud not haf beleeved it; 
© for too be ſur I never was a dremd of any ſuch thing, 
nor ſhud I ever have ſoft after ani other bodi's plaſe; 
© but as her laſhipp waſs ſo Kine of her one a corde too 
© give it mee without aikin, to bee ſur Mrs. Etoff her- 
© ſelf, nor no other boddi can blam mee for exceptin ſuch 
ca thing when it falls in mi waye. I beg ure onur not 
© too menſhion ani thing of what I haf tad, for I wiſh 
© ure onur all the gud luk in thee wurld : and I don't 
© cueſtion butt thatt u wil hat Madame Sofia in the end ; 
c butaſs to miſelf ure onur noſe I kant bee of ani farder 
© farvis to u in that matar, nou bein under thee cumand 
of anuthar parſon, and not me one miſtres. I begg 
© ure onur to ſay nothing of what paſt, and belive mi to 
© be, Sir, ure onur's umble ſarvant to cumand till deth, 

Honour Blackmore.” 
Various were the conjectures which Jones entertained 
for this ſtep of Lady Bellaſton; who, in reality, had 
little farther deſign than to ſecure within her own houſe 
the repoſitory of a ſecret, which ſhe choſe ſhould make 
no farther progreſs than it had made already: but moſtly, 
ſhe deſired to keep it from the ears of Sophia; for, though 


that young lady was almoſt the only one who would never 


have repeated it again, her ladythip could not periuade 
herſelf of this; ſince, as ſhe now hated poor Sophia with 
the moſt implacable hatred, ſhe — a reciprocal ha- 
tred to herſelf to be lodged in the tender breaſt of our he- 
roine, where no ſuch paſſion had ever yet found anentrance. 

While Jones was terrifying himſelf with the appre- 
henſion of a thouſand dreadtul machinations, and deep 
political deſigns, which he imagined to be at the bottom 
of the promotion of Honour, Fortune, who hitherto 
ſeems to have been an utter enemy to his match with 
Sophia, tried a new method to put a final end to it, by 
throwing a temptation in the way of Jones, _ in 

| 118 
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us preſent deſperate ſituation, it ſeemed unlikely he ſhould 
be able to reſiſt. 


| C0 A&P: RE 
Containing curious, but not unprecedented, Matter. 


THERE was a lady, one Mrs. Hunt, who had often 
ſeen Jones at the houſe where he lodged, being in- 
timately acquainted with the women there, and, indeed, 


a very great friend to Mrs. Miller. Her age was about 


thirty for ſhe owned ſix and twenty; her iace and per- 
ſon very good, only inclining a little too much to be fat. 
Sie had been married young by her relations to an old 
Turkey merchant; who, having got a great fortune, 
had left off trade. With him ſhe lived without reproach, 
but not without pain, in a {tate of great ſelf-denial, foi 
about twelve years; and her virtue was rewarded by 
his dying, and leaving her very rich. The firit year of 
her widowhood was juſt at an end, and ſhe had paſſed it 
in a good deal of retirement, ſeeing only a few particular 
friends, and dividing her time between her devotions and 
novels, of which ſhe was always extremely fond. Very 
good health, a very warm conſtitution, and a great deal 
ot religion, made it abſolutely neceſſary for her to marry 
again; and ſhe reſolved to pleaſe herſelf in her jecond 
hulband, as ſhe had done her friends in the firit. From 
lier the following billet was brought to Jones 
4 Fir, 

From the firſt day I ſaw you, I doubt my eyes have 
© told you too plainly, that you were not indifferent to 
me; but neither my tongue nor my hand ſhould have 
© ever avowed it, had not the ladies of the family where 
you are lodged, given me ſuch a character of you, and 
told me ſuch proofs of your virtue and goodneſs, as 
© convince me you are not only the molt agreeable, but 
© the molt worthy of men. I have ailo the ſatisfaction 
© to hear from them, that neither my perſon, under- 
ſtanding, or character, are ditagreeable to you. TI have 
© a tortune fulacient to make us both happy, but which 
© cannot make me fo without you. In thus diſpoſing of 
* myiclt, I know I ſhall incur the centure of the world; 
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102 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING, 
< but if I did not love you more than I tear the world, 
© I ſhould not be worthy of you. One only difficulty 
© ſtops me: I am informed you are engaged in a com- 
© merce of gallantry with a woman of faſhion. If you 
« think it worth while to ſacrifice that to the poſſeſſion 
© of me, I am yours; if not, forget my weaknets, and 
© let this remain an eternal ſecret between you and 
| Arabella Hunt.” 

At the reading of this, Jones was put into a violent 
fiutter. His fortune was then at a very low ebb, the 
ſource being ſtopped from which hitherto he had been 
ſupplied. Of all he had received from Lady Bellaſton, 
not above five guineas remained ; and that very morn- 
ing he had been dunned by a tradeſman for twice that 
ſum ; his honourable miſtreſs was in the hands of her fa- 
ther, and he had ſcarce any hopes ever to get her out of 
them again. To be ſubſiſted at her expence, from that 
little fortune ſhe had independent of her father, went 
much againſt the delicacy both of his pride and his love. 
This lady's fortune would have been exceeding convenient 
to him, and he could have no objection to her in any re- 
ſpect. On the contrary, he liked her as well as he did 
any woman, except Sophia : but to abandon Sophia, and 


marry another, that was impoſſible ; he could not think 


af it upon any account: yet why ſhould he not, ſince it 
was plain ſhe could not be his? Would it not be kinder 
to her, than to continue her longer engaged in a hope- 
leſs paſſion for him? ought he not to do to in friendſhip 
to her? This notion prevailed ſome moments, and he 
had almoſt determined to be falſe to her from a high point 
of honour ; but that refinement was not able to itand 
very long againſt the voice of Nature, which cried in 
his heart, that ſuch friendſhip was treaſon to love. At 


laſt he called for pen, ink, and paper, and writ as fol- 


lows to Mrs. Hunt. 
© Madam, 
© It would be but a poor return to the favour you have 
© done me, to lacrifice any gallantry to the poſſeſſion of 


© you; and I would certainly do it, though I were not 


« diſengaged, as at preſent I am, from any aitair of that 
L | « kind, 
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kind. But I ſhould not be the honeſt man you think 
$ me, if I did not tell you, that my affections are en- 
« caged to another, who is a woman of virtue, and one 
« that I never can leave, though it is probable I ſhall 
never poſſeſs her. God forbid that, in return for your 
© kindneſs to me, I ſhould do you ſuch an injury, as to 
give you my hand when I cannot g.ve my heart! No; 
© I had much rather ſtarve than be guilty of that. Even 
though my miſtreſs were married to another, I wculd 


not marry you, unleſs my heart had entirely effaced all 


«impreſſions of her. Be aſſured that your ſecret was not 
© more ſafe in your own breaſt than in that of your moſt 
t obliged and grateful bumble ſervant, 
: c T. Jones. 
When our hero had finiſhed and ſent this letter, he 
went to his ſcrutore, took out Miſs Weſtern's muff, 
kiſſed it ſeveral times, and then ſtrutted ſome turns about 
the room, with more ſatisfaction of mind than ever any 
Iriſhman felt in carrying off a fortune of fifty thouſand. 
pounds. h | 
| CHAT. aA 
A Diſcovery made by Partridge. 


WHILE Jones was exulting in the conſciouſneſs of 

his integrity, Partridge came capering into the 
room, as was his cuſtom when he brought, or jancied he 
brought, any good tidings. He had been diſpatched 
that morning, by his maſter, with orders to endeavour, 
by the ſervants of Lady Bellaſton, or by any other means, 
to diſcover whither Sophia had been conveyed z and he 
now returned, and with a joyful countenance told our 
hero, that he had found the loſt bird. I have ſeen, 
Sir,“ ſays he, Black George the game-keeper, who 
© 1s one of the ſervants whom the ſquire hath brought 
© with him to town. I knew him preſently, though I 
© have not ſeen him theſe ſeveral years; but, you know, 
Sir, he is a very remarkable man, or, to uſe a purer 
© phraſe, he hath a moſt remarkable beard, the largeſt 
© and blackelt I ever ſaw. It was ſome time, however, 


before Black George could recolle& me.) _ 
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104 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© but what is your good news? cries Jones: © what do 


you know of my Sophia ?* © You ſhall know preſently, 


Sir, antwered Partridge; © I am coming to it as faſt 
as I can, You are fo impatient, Sir, you would come 
© at the infinitive mood, before you can get to the im- 
« perative. As I was taying, Sir, it was ſome time be- 
© fore he recollected my face Confound your tace!' 
cries Jones; what ot my Sophia?“ © Nay, Sir,” an- 


ſwered Partridge, J know nothing more of Madam 
© Sophia, than what I am going to tell you; and I 


ſhould have told you all before this, if you had not in- 
© terrupted me; but if you look fo angry at me, you 
© will irighten all of it out of my head, or, to uſe a purer 
«© phraſe, out of my memory. I never aw you look 0 
© angry ſince the day we left Upton, which I fiall re- 
© member it I was to live a thouſand years.“ «© Well, 
© pray go on in your own way, jaid Jones; © you are 
© reſolved to make me mad, I find.“ Not for the world,“ 
aniwered Partridge; © I have ſuffered enough tor that 
© already ; which, as I faid, I ſhall bear in my remem- 
© brance the longeſt day I have to live.” Woll, but 
© Biack George! cries Jones. Well, Sr, as I was 
« ſaying, it was a long time before he could recollect 


© me; tor indeed I am very much altered fince I faw 


© him. Won ſum qualis eram. I have had troubles in 


_©the world; and nothing alters a man io much as grief; 


© I have heard it will change the colour of a man's hair 
in a night. However, at laſt, know me he did, that's 
© ſure enough; for we are both of an age, and were at 
© the ſame charity-ſchool. George was a great dunce; 
© but no matter for that: all men do not thrive in the 
© world according to their learning. I am ſure I have 
© reaſon to ſay io; but it will be all one a thouſand 
© years hence. Well, Sir, where was I” © O—well! 
© we no ſooner knew each other, than, after many hearty 
© ſhakes by the hand, we agreed to go to an alchoute and 
© take a pot; and by good luck, the beer was tome of 
© the beſt I have met with fince I have been in town. 


Now, Sir, I am coming to the point; for no ſooner 


© did I name you, and told him, that you and I came 
| | | to 
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to town together, and had lived together ever ſince, 
«© than he called for another pot, and ſwore he would 
drink to your health; and, indeed, he drank your 
health ſo heartily, that I was overjoyed to ſee there was 
ſo much gratitude left in the world: and after we had 
« emptied that -pot, I ſaid I would be my pot too, and 
« ſo we drank another to your health 3 and then I made 
« haſte home to tell you the news,” 

© What news.?* cries Jones: © you have not ment oned 
ex word of my Sophia?* © Bleſs me! I had like to have 
© forgot that. Indeed, we mentioned a great deal about 
young Madam Weſtern; and George told me all: 
that Mr. Blifil is coming to town, in order to be mar- 
© 11ed to her.“ © He had beſt make haſte then, ſays I, 
or ſomebody will have her before he comes; and in- 
&« deed, ſays I, “ Mr. Seagrim, it is a thouſand pities 
« ſomebody ſhuuld not have her; for he certainly loves 
&© her above all the women in the world. I would have 
ce both you and ſhe know, that it is not for her fortune 
ce that he follows her; for I can aſſure you, as to mat- 
te ter of that, there is another lady, one of much greater 
quality and fortune than ſhe can pretend to, who is 
« fo fond of ſomebody, that ſhe comes after him day 
© and night.“ 

Here Jones fell into a paſſion with Partridge, for 
having, as he ſaid, betrayed him; but the poor fellow 
anſwered, he had mentioned no name: © Beſides, Sir, 
ſaid he, © I can aſſure you, George is ſincerely your 
friend, and wiſhed Mr. Blifil at the devil more than 
© once: nay, he taid he would do any thing in his 
, np upon earth to ſerve you; and ſo I am convinced 
© he will. Betray you, indeed | why, I queſtion whether 
you have a better friend than George upon earth, 
* except myſelf, or one that would go ſarther to ſerve 
F you.” | 

Well,“ ſays Jones, a little pacified, © you ſay this 
© fellow, who [I believe indeed is enough inclined to be 
my friend, lives in the fame houſe with Sophia?“ 

In the ſame houſe?* anſwered Partridge; why, 
f dir, he is one of the ſervants of the family, and wr y 
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« well dreſſed I promiſe you he is: if it was not for his 
© black beard, you would hardly know him.” 

One ſervice, then, at leaſt, he may do me, fays 
Jones: * ſure he can certainly convey a letter to my 
«© Sophia ?* y 

© You have hit the nail ad unguem, cries Partridge : 
© how came I not to think of it? I will engage he ſhall 
« do it upon the very firſt mentioning.” 

Well then,* faid Jones, do you leave me at pre- 
© ſent, and I will write a letter, which you ſhall deliver 
© to him to-morrow morning; tor I ſuppoſe you know 
where to find him.” | | 

O yes, Sir, anſwered Partridge ; © I ſhall certainly 
find him again; there is no fear of that. The liquor 
is too good for hin to ſtay away long. I make no 
© doubt but he will be there every day he ſtays in town.“ 

© So you don't know the ſtreet then where my Sophia 
© 15s lodged ?* cries Jones. 

© Indeed, Sir, I do,” ſays Partridge. 

© What is the name of the ſtreet ?* cries Jones. 

© The name, Sir? why here, Sir, juſt by,“ anſwered 
Partridge ; © not above a ttrcet or two off. I don't, 
© indeed, know the very name; for, as he never told me, 
© if I had aſked, you know it might have put ſome ſuſ- 
© picion into his head. No, no, Sir; let me alone tor 
© that: I am too cunning tor that, I promite you.” 

© Thou art moſt wonderfully cunning incleed !* re— 


plied Jones: © however, I will write to my charmer, 


c fince I believe you will be cunning enongh to find him 
© to-morrow at the alehoute,” | 

And now, having ditmifſed the ſagacious Partridge, 
Mr. Jones lat himſelf down to write ; in which employ- 
ment we ſhall leave him for a time. And here we put 
an end to the fittecnih book. 
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BOOK XVI. 
Containing the Space of Five Days. 


CHAP. IL 
| - Of Prologues. 
] Have heard of a dramatic writer, who uſed to ſay, he 
would rather write a play than a prologue in like 
manner, I think, I can, with leſs pains, write one of 
the books of this hiſtory, than the pretatory chapter to 
each of them. 

To tay the truth, I believe many a hearty curſe hath 
been devoted on the head of that author who firſt inſti- 
tuted the method of prefixing to his play that portion of 
matter which is called the prologue ; and which, at firſt, 
was part of the piece itſelf, but of latter years hath had 
utually ſo little connection with the drama before which 
it ſtands, that the prologue to one play might as well 
ſerre for any other. Thoſe, indeed, of more modern 
date, ſeem all to be written on the ſame three topics, 
V1z. an abuſe of the taſte of the town, a condemnation 
of all cotemporary authors, and an eulogium on the per- 
formance jutt about to be repreiented. The ſentiments 
in all theſe are very little varied; nor is it poſſible they 
ihould ; and, indeed, 1 have often wondered at the great 
invention of authors, who have been capable of finding 
ſuch var.ous phraſes to exprets the {ame thing. 


In like manner, I apprehend, ſome future hiſtorian 


(it any one ſhall do me the honour of imitating my man- 
ner) will, after much ſcratching his pate, beitow fome 
good wiſhes on my memory, tor having firſt eſtabliſned 
thete ieveral initial chapters; moſt of which, like mo- 
dern prologues, may as properly be prefixed to any other 
book in thus hiſtory as to that which they introduce; or, 
indeed, to any other hiſtory as to this. 

But, however authors may ſuffer by either of theſe in- 
ventions, the reader will find tulicient emolument in the 
one, as the ſpectator hath long found in the other. 


Firlt, 
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Furſt, it is well known, that the prologue ſerves the 


critic for an opportunity to try his faculty of hiſſing, and 


to tune his cat-call to the beſt advantage ; by which 
means, I have known thoſe muſical inſtrunients ſo well 
prepared, that they have been able to play in full con- 
cert at the firſt riſing of the curtain. 


The tame advantages may be drawn from theſe chap- 


ters, in which the critic will be always ſure of meeting 
with ſomething that may ſerve as a whetſtone to his no- 


ble ſpirit; fo that he may fall with a more hungry ap- 


petite for cenſure on the hiſtory itſelf. And here his 
ſagacity muſt make it ncedleſs to obſerve, how artfully 


thele chapters are calculated for that excellent purpoſe; tor 


in thele we have always taken care to interſperſe ſome- 
what of the ſour or acid kind, in order to ſharpen and 


ſtimulate the ſaid . of criticiſm. 


Again, the indolent reader, as well as ſpectator, finds 
great advantage from both theſe; for as they are not 
obliged either to ſce the one, or read the other, and 
both the play and the book are thus protracted ; by the 
tormer they have a quarter of an hour longer allowed 


them to fit at dinner, and by the latter they have the ad- 


vantage of beginning to read at the fourth or fifth page 
inſtead of the firſt ; a matter by no means of trivial con- 
ſequence to perions who read books with no other view 
than to ſay they have read them; a more general motive 
to reading than is commonly imagined, and from which 
not only law books, and good books, but the pages of 
Homer and Virgil, of Swift and Cervantes, have been 
often turned over. e | 

Many other are the emoluments which ariſe from both 
the:e ; but they are for the moſt part ſo obvious, that 
we ſhall not at preſent ſtay to enumerate them; etpe- 
cially ſince it occurs to us, that the principal merit of 
both the prologue and the preface is, that they be ſhort, 

CAE AE I 


A whimſical Adwenture awhich befel the Squire, with the 


diſtreſſed Situation of Sophia. 
WE muſt now convey the reader to Mr. Weſtern's 
lodgings, which were in Piccadilly, where he was 
placed by the recommendation of the landlord at the 
| | Hercules. 
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Hercules Pillars at Hyde-Park Corner; for at that inn, 
which was the firit he ſaw on his arrival in town, he 
placed his horſes: and in thoſe lodgings, which were 
the firſt he heard of, he depoſited himſelf. | 
Here, when Sophia alighted from the hackney-coach, 
which brought. her from the houſe of Lady Bellatton, ſhe 
deſired to retire to the apartment provided for her; to 
which her tather very readily agreed, and whither he 
attended her himſelf. A ſhort dialogue, neither ve 
material nor pleaſant to relate minutely, then paſſed be- 
tween them, in which he preſſed her vehemently to give 
her conſent to the marriage with Blifil, who, as he ac- 
quainted her, was to be in town in a fe days; but, in- 
ſtead of complying, ſhe gave a more peremptory and 
relolute refuſal than ſhe had ever done before. This ſo 


incenſed her father, that, after many bitter vows, that 


he would force her to have him whether ſhe would or no, 
he departed from her with many hard words and curſes, 


locked the door, and put the key into his pocket. 


While Sophia was left with no other company than 
what attend the cloſeſt ſtate-priſoner, namely, fire and 
candle, the ſquire ſat down to regale himſelf over a bot- 
tle of wine, with his parſon, and the landlord of the 
Hercules Pillars; who, as the ſquire ſaid, would make 
an excellent third man, and could inform them of the 
news of the town, and how affairs went : * for, to be 
* ture,” lays he, © he knows a great deal; ſince the horſes 
got many of the quality ftand at his houle.” 

In this agreeable fociety Mr. Weſtern paſſed that 
evening, and great part of the ſucceeding day; during 
which period, nothing happened of ſufficient conſequence 
to find a place in this hiſtory. All this time Sophia 
paſted by herfelf ; for her father ſwore ſhe ſhould never 
come out of her chamber alive, unleſs ſhe firſt contented 
to marry Blifilz nor did he ever ſuffer the door to be 
unlocked, unleſs to convey her food, on which.cccations 
be always attended himſelf. | 

The tecond morning after his arrival, while he and the 
parſon were at breakfaſt together on a toaſt and a tan- 
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110 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
kard, he was intormed that a genticman was below to 
wait on him. | 

« A gentleman!* quoth the ſquire; © who the devil 
E can he be? Do, doctor, go down and fee who tis. 
Mr. Blifil can hardly be come to town yet! Go down, 
do; and know what his bulinets is.“. | 

The doctor returned with an account that he was a 
very well dreſſed man; and by the ribband in his hat, 
he took him for an officer in the army; that he ſaid he 
had tome particular bulineis, which he could deliver to 
none but Ir. Weſtern hinuelt. 5 

An ojticer! cries the ſquire; © what can any ſuch 
c fellow have to do with me? It he wants an order for 
© baggage-waggons, I am no juſtice of peace here, nor 
«© can J grant a warrant. Let un come up then, it he 
« muſt ſpeak to me. f 

A very genteel man now entered the room; who hav- 
ing made his compliments to the ſquire, and deſired the 
favour of being alone with him, delivered himſelf as 
follows :— 

© Sir, I come to wait upon you by the command of 
© my Lord Fellamar ; but with a very different metlage 
from what, I juppole, you expect, after what paſſed 
© me other night, | | 

My lord who ?? cries the ſquire; © I never heard the 
£ name o' un.“ 

His lordſhip,” ſaid the gentleman, is willing to 
© impute every thing to the effect of liquor; and the 


s moſt tritling acknowledgment of that kind will 1c«t 


« every thing right ; for, as he hath the moit violent 
© attachment to your daughter, you, Sir, are the laſt 
< perſon upon earth from whom he would reſent an at- 
front; and happy is it for you both, that he hath 
© given ſuch public demonſtrations of his courage, as to 
© beable to put up an affair of this Kind, without dan- 
« ger of any imputation on his honour. All he deires, 
© therefore, is, that you will, betore me, make tome ac- 
© knowledgment ; the ſlighteſt in the world will be ſut- 
c ficient ; and he intends tlus afternoon to pay his reſpects 
0 


we * 
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to you, in order to obtain your leave of viſiting the 
young lady on the footing of a lover. 

] don't underſtand much of what you ſay, Sir,“ ſaid 
the ſquire ; but I ſuppoſe, by what you talk about my 
«daughter, that this is the lord which my couſin, Lady 
© Bellaſton, mentioned to me, and faid ſomething about 
his courting my daughter. If ſo be, that how, that 
© be the caſe—you may give my ſervice to his lordſhip, 
and tell un, the girl is diſpoſed of already.* 

Perhaps, Sir,” ſaid the gentleman, bye are not 
« ſufficiently apprized of the greatneſs of this offer. I 
© bclieve, ſuch a perſon, title, and fortune, would be 
© no where refuſed !* | 

* Look'e, Sir,“ anſwered the ſquire, to be very plain, 
my daughter is beſpoke already: but if ſhe was not, I 
would not marry her to a lord upon any account! I 
© hate all lords; they are a parcel of courtiers and Ha- 
© novertans, and I will have nothing to do with them.“ 

Well, Sir,“ ſaid the gentleman, if that is your re- 
e lution, the meſſage T am to deliver to you, is, that 
my lord deſires the favour of your company this morn- 
„ing in Hyde Park.” 

© You may tell my lord,“ ſaid the ſquire, © that I am 

© buſy, and cannot come. I have enough to look after 
cat home, and cannot ſtir abroad on any account.” 
II am ſure, Sir, quoth the other, ©* you are too much 
a gentleman to ſend ſuch a meſſage: you will not, I 
am convinced, have it ſaid of you, that, after having 
©affronted a noble peer, you refuſe him ſatisfaction. 
His lordſhip would have been willing, from his great 
regard to the young lady, to have made up matters in 
another way; but nale s he is to look on you as a fa- 
© ther, his honour will not ſuffer his putting up ſuch an 
© mUignity as you mult be ſenſible you offered him.” 

I offered him !* cries the ſquire © it is a d=—n'd lye, 
© I never offered him any thing !* : 

Upon theſe words, the gentleman returned a very 
ſhort verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied at the 
ſame time with ſome manual remonſtrances, which no 
ſooner reached the cars of Mr. Weſtern, than the wor- 
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112 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
thy ſquire began to caper very briſkly about the room; 
bellowing at the ſame time with all his might, as if de- 
ſirous to ſummon a greater number of ipectators to be- 
hold his agility. 

The parion, who had left great part of the tankard 
unfiniſhed, was not retired far; he immediately attended, 
therefore, on the ſquire's vociferation, crying, * Bleſs 
© me, Sir! what's the matter ?'—* Matter !* quoth the 
ſquire; © here's a highwayman, I believe, who wants 
© torob and murder me; for he hath fallen upon me 
© with that ſtick there in his hand, when I with I may 
be dam——n'd if I gid un the lcaſt provocation.” | 

1 How, Sir!* ſaid the captain, did you not tell me I 
C y'd?” | 

No, as I hopetobeſaved !* anſwered the ſquire. I be- 
© hieve I might tay t'was a lye, that I had offered any at- 
front to my lord; but I never ſaid the words you lye ; 1 
© underſtand myſelf better—and you might have under- 
c ſtood yourſelf better than to fall upon a naked man. It 


6 Thad a ſtick in my hand, you would not have dared to 


c ſtrike me; I'd have knocked thy lantern jaws about thy 
c ears. Come down into the 
© take a bout with thee at fingle ſtick for a broken head, 


c that I will; or I will go into a naked room, and box 


© thee for a bellyful. At unt half a man; at unt, I 
Fam ſure!” 
The captain, with ſome indignation, replied—* I 
E ſee, Sir, you are below my notice; and I ſhall inform 
© his lordſhip you are below his. I am ſorry. I have 
cdirtied my fingers with you.“ At which words he 
withdrew, the parſon interpoſing to prevent the ſquire 
from ſtopping him, in which he eaſily prevailed, as 
the other, though he made ſome efforts tor the purpole, 
did not ſeem very violently bent on ſucceſs. However, 
when the captain was departed, the ſquire ſent many 
curſes, and ſome menaces, after him; but as theic did 
not ſet out from his lips till the officer was at the hottom 
of the ſtairs, and grew louder and louder as he was 
more and more remote, they did not reach his cars, or 
at leaſt did not retard his departure. | 
| Poor 


yard this minute, and I'll 
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Poor Sophia, however, who in her priſon heard all 
her father's outcries from firit to laſt, began now firſt to 
thunder with her toot, and afterwards toicream as loudly 
as the old gentleman himicit had done before, though in 
a much {weeter voice. Theſe {creams ſoon ſilenced the 
ſquire, and turned all his conſideration towards his 
daughter, whom he loved fo tenderly, that the leaſt 
apprehenſion of any harm happening to her, threw him 
reſently into agonies: for, except in that jingle inſtance 
in which the whole future happinels of her life was con- 
cerned, the was ſovereign miſtreſs of his inclinations. 
Having ended his rage againſt the captain, with 
ſwearing he would take the law of him, the ſquire 
now mounted up ſtairs to Sophia ; whom, as ſoon as he 
had unlocked and opened the door, he tound all pale and 
breathleſs. The moment, however, that ſhe ſaw her 
father, ſhe collected all her fpirits, and, catching him 
hold by the hand, ſhe cried paſſionately— O, my dear 
„Sir,! J am almoſt frightened to death; I hope to 
© Heaven no harm hath happened to you !' No, no,“ 
cries the ſquire, © no great harm. The raſcal hath not 
hurt me much; but rat me if I don't ha' the la o'un.? 
$ Pray, dear Sir, ſays ſhe, © tell me what's the matter? 
Who is it that hath inſulted you?“ © I don't know the 
frame o' un, anſwered Weſtern; © ſome otficer fellow, 
{I ſuppoſe, that we are to pay for beating us; but I'll 
© make him pay this bout, it the raſcal hath got any 
thing, which I ſuppoſe he hath not. For thot he was 
© creit ont ſo vine, I queſtion whether he hath got a foot 
of land in the world. But, dear Sir,” cries ſhe, © what 
«was the occaſion of yuur quarrel ??—* What ſhould it 
© be, Sophy,* anſwered the ſquire; but about you, 
© Sophy ? All my misfortunes are about you; and you 
will be the death of your poor father at laſt. Here's a 
warlet of a lord, the Lord knows who, forfooth ! who 


hath taan a liking to you, and becauſe I would not 


gun my content, he ſent me a kallenge. Come, do 
*be a good girl, Sophy, and put an end to all your fa- 
© theys's troubles! Come, do conſent to ha'un! he will 
be in town within this day or two; do but promiſe me 
K 3 © to 
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thy ſquire began to caper very briſkly about the room; 


bellowing at the ſame time with all his might, as if de- 
ſirous to ſummon a greater number of ſpectators to be- 
hold his agility. | : 

The parion, who had left great part of the tankard 
unfiniſhed, was not retired far; he immediately attended, 
therefore, on the ſquire's vociferation, crying, Bleſs 
me, Sir! what's the matter ?'—* Matter !* quoth the 
ſquire; © here's a highwayman, I believe, who wants 


to rob and murder me; for he hath fallen upon me 


© with that ſtick there in his hand, when I with I may 
© be dam—n'd if J gid un the leait provocation.” | 
How, Sir!” ſaid the captain, did you not tell me I 
C ly'd 2? : 

„No, as J hopetobeſaved !* anſwered the ſquire. I be- 
© heve I might ſay t'was a lye, that I had offered any at- 


c front to my lord; but I never ſaid the words you lye ; J 


© underſtand myſelf better—and you might have under- 


c ſtood yourſelf better than to fall upon a naked man. If 


I had a ſtick in my hand, you would not have dared to 
s ſtrike me; I'd have knocked thy lantern jaws about thy 
yard this minute, and I'll 


ears. Come down into the 
© take a bout with thee at ſingle ſtick for a broken head, 
c that I will ; or I will go into a naked room, and box 
© thee for a bellyful. At unt half a man; at unt, I 
Fam ſure!” 
The captain, with ſome indignation, replied—* I 
E ſee, Sir, you are below my notice; and I ſhall inform 
© his lordſhip you are below his. I am ſorry. I have 
c dirtied my fingers with you.” 
withdrew, the parſon interpoſing to prevent the ſquire 
from ſtopping him, in which he eaſily prevailed, as 
the other, though he made ſome efforts tor the purpole, 
did not ſeem very violently bent on ſucceſs. However, 
when the captain was departed, the ſquire ſent many 
curſes, and {ome menaces, after him; but as theie did 
not ſet out from his lips till the officer was at the hottom 
of the ſtairs, and grew louder and louder as he was 
more and more remote, they did not reach his cars, or 

at lealt did not retard his departure. 
Poox 


At which words he 
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Poor Sophia, however, who in her priſon heard all 
ker father's outcries from firit to laſt, began now firſt to 
thunder with her foot, and afterwards to ſcream as loudly 
as the old gentleman himlelf had done before, though in 
a much {weeter voice. Theſe {creams ſoon ſilenced the 
ſquire, and turned all his conſideration towards his 
daughter, whom he loved fo tenderly, that the leaſt 
apprehenſion of any harm happening to her, threw him 
reſently into agonies: for, except in that ſingle inſtance 
in which the whole future happinels of her life was con- 
cerned, the was ſovereign miſtreſs of his inclinations. 
Having ended his rage againſt the captain, with 
ſwearing he would take the law of him, the ſquire 
now mounted up ſtairs to Sophia; whom, as ſoon as he 
had unlocked and opened the door, he tound all pale and 
breathleſs. The moment, however, that ſhe ſaw her 
father, ſhe collected all her fpirits, and, catching him 
hold by the hand, ſhe cried pailtonately—* O, my dear 
Sir,] I am almoſt fright-ned to death; I hope to 
© Heaven no harm hath happened to you !' No, no,“ 
cries the ſquire, © no great harm. The raſcal hath not 
hurt me much; but rat me if I don't ha' the la o'un.? 
Play, dear Sir,“ ſays ſhe, * tell me what's the matter? 
Who is it that hath infulted you ?* © I don't know the 
frame 0'un,* anſwered Weſtern; * ſome othcer fellow, 
{I {uppole, that we are to pay for beating us; but I'll 
© make him pay this bout, it the raſcal hath got any 
(thing, which I ſuppoſe he hath not. For thot he was 
© dreit out ſo vine, I queſtion whether he hath got a foot 
fot land in the world.“ But, dear Sir,” cries ſhe, © what 
was the occaſion of your quarrel?*—< What ſhould it 


be, Sophy,* anſwered the ſquire; „but about you, 
*Sophy ? All my misfortunes are about you; and you 
f Y * di * 
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© wi the death of your poor father at laſt. Here's a 
\yarlet of a lord, the Lord knows who, forfooth ! who 
(hath taan a liking to you, and becaute I would not 
«C1 un my content, he ſent me a kallenge. Come, do 
*be a good girl, Sophy, and put an end to all your fa- 
© thers's troubles! Come, do conient to ha'un! he will 
be in town within this day or two; do but promiſe me 
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© to marry un as ſoon as he comes, and you will make me 
© the happieſt man in the world ! and I will make you the 
© happieſt woman—You ſhall have the fineſt cloarhs in 
London, and the fineſt jewels, and a coach and ſix at 
your command! I promiſed Allworthy already to 
© give up half my eſtate—Od-rabbit it! I ſhould hardly 
6 Rick at giving up the whole.“ Will my papa be ſo 

e, as to hear me ſpeak? Why 
© wout aſk, Sophia?” cries he, when doſt know that 
© had rather hear thy voice, than the muſic of the 
© beft pack of dogs in England. Hear thee, my dear 
© little girl! I hope I ſhall hear thee as long as I live; 
for it ever I was to loſe that pleaſure, I would not gee 
© a braſs varden to live a moment longer. Indeed, So- 
„phy, you do not know how I love you; indeed you 
© don't ! or you never could have run away and left your 
* poor father, who hath no other joy, no other comfort 
© upon earth, but his little Sophy !' At theſe words 
the tears ſtood in his eyes; and Sophia (with the tears 
ſtreaming from her's) an{wered—* Indeed, my dear 
papa, I know you have loved me tenderly, and Heaven 
is my witneſs how ſincerely I have returned your affec- 
tion; nor could any thing but an apprehenſion of being 
c forced into the arms of this man, have driven me to 
run from a father whom I love ſo paſſionately, that I 
would with pleaſure ſacrifice my life to his happinets. 
© Nay, I have endeavoured to reaſon myſelf into doing 
© more, and had alnoft worked up a reſolution, to en- 
© dure the moſt miſerable of all lives, to comply with 
© your inclination. It was that reſolution alone to which 
E I could not force my mind; nor can I ever.“ Here 
the ſquire began to look wild, and the foam appeared at 
his lips; which Sophia oblerving, begged to be heard 
out, and then proceeded, * It my father's life, his health, 
© or any real happineſs of his was at ſtake, here ſtands 
« your reſolved daughter; may Heaven blaſt me, if there 
is a miſery I would not ſuffer to preſerve you! No; 
© that moſt deteſted, moſt loathſome of all lots would I 
embrace, I would give my hand to Blifil for your 


E lake,* I tell thee, it will preſerve me, anſwers the 


father; 
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father; © it will gee me health, happineſs, life, every 
thing! Upon my foul, I ſhall die if doſt refuſe me! I 
« ſhall break my heart; I ſhall, upon my foul!” © Is 
© it poſlible, ſays ſhe, © you can have ſuch a deſire to 
make me miſerable? — I tell you noa !' aniwered he 
loudly 3 „my, whole deiire is to make thee happy. Me! 
En me, if there is a thing upon earth I would not do 
© to fee thee happy. And vil not my dear papa allow 
© me to have the leaſt knowledge of what will make me 
©{o? If it be true, that happineſs conſiſts in opinion, 
what muſt be my condition, when I ihall think myſelf 


© the moſt miſerable of all the wretches upon earth?“ 


« Better think yourſelf ſo,* ſaid he, © than know it, by 
being married to a poor baſtardly vagabond !* If it 
« will content you, Sir, ſaid Sophia, I will give you 
the molt ſolemn promiie never to marry him nor any 
© other while my papa lives, without his conſent. Let 
me dedicate my whole lite to your ſervice ; let me be 
* again your poor Sophy, and my whole bulineis and 
a pleature be, as it hath been, to plcaſe and divert you.“ 
© LookK'e, Sophy, an{wered the ſquire, © I am not to be 
©chouzed in this manner. Your aunt Weſtern would 


© then have reaſon to think me the fool ſhe doth. No, 


no, Sophy ; I'd have you to know, I have got more 
© wildom, and know more of the world, than to take 
© the word of a woman in a matter where a man is con- 
© cerned.* How, Sir, have I deſerved this want of 
© confidence?” ſaid ſhe : © have I ever broke a fingle 


. © promile to you? or have I ever been tound guilty of a 


* talſhood from my cradle ?* © Look'e, Sophy,* cries he, 
that's neither here nor there. I am determined upon 
© this match, and have him you ſhall ; d—n me if ſhat 
unt! d—n me if ſhat unt, though doſt hang thyſelf 
© the next morning!' At repeating which words he 
clinched his fiſt, knit his brows, bit his lips, and thun- 
dered ſo loud, that the poor afflicted, terrified Sophia, 
ſunk trembling into her chair ; and had not a flood of 
tears come immediately to her relief, perhaps worſe had 
followed. | 


Weſtern | 
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Weſtern beheld the deplorable condition of his daugh- 
ter with no more contrition or remorſe, than the turn- 
key of Newgate feels at viewing the agonies of a tender 
wife, when taking her laſt farewel of her condemned 
huſband ; or rather, he looked down on her with the 
ſame emotions which ariſe in an honeſt fair tradeſiman, 
who ſees his debtor dragged to priſon for ten pounds, 
which, though a juſt debt, the wretch is wickedly un- 
able to pay. Or, to hit the caſe ſtill more nearly, he felt 
the ſame compunction with a bawd, when ſome poor 
innocent, whom ſhe hath eninared into her hands, falls in- 
to fits at the firſt propotal of what is called ſeeing com- 
pany. Indeed, this reſemblance would be exact, was it 
not that the hawd hath an intcreſt in what the doth ; and 
the father, though perhaps he may blindly think other- 
wile, can, in reality, have none in urging his daughter 
to almoſt an equal proſtitution. | 

In this condition he Jett his poor Sophia; and depart- 
ing with a very vulgar obſervation on the effect of tears, 
he locked the room, and returned to the parſon; who 
ſaid every thing he durſt in behalf of the young lady; 
which, though perhaps it was not quite ſo much as his 
duty required, yet was it ſufi:cient to throw the ſquire 
into a violent rage, and into many indecent reflections 
on the whole body of the clergy, which we have too 
great an honour for that ſacred function to commit to 


Paper. 
| CHAP. H. 
What happened to Sophia during her Confinement. 


* landlady of the houſe where the ſquire Jodged, 


had begun very early to entertain a ſtrange opinion 
of her gueſts. However, as the was informed that the 


Iquire was a man of a vaſt fortune, and as ſhe had taken 


care to exact a very extraordinary price for her rooms, 
ſhe did not think proper to give any offence; for though 
fire was not without ſome concern for the confinement of 
poor Sophia, of whole great ſweetneſs of temper and 


aftadility the maid of the houſe had made ſo favorable a 


1eport, which was confirmed by all the 1quire's jervants 
; | yet 
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vet ſhe had much more concern for her own intereſt, 
than to provoke one, whom, as ſhe ſaid, ſhe perceived 
to be a very haſtiſh kind of a gentleman. 

Though Sophia ate but little, yet ſhe was regularly 
ſerved with her meals: indeed, I believe, if ſhe had 
liked any one-rarity, that the ſquire, however angry, 
would have ſpared neither pains nor coſt to have pro- 
cured it for her; ſince, however ſtrange it may appear 
to ſome of my readers, he really doated on his daughter, 
and to give her any kind of pleature was the higheſt ſa- 
tisfact ion of his lite. 

The dinner hour being arrived, Black George carried 
her up a pullet, the ſquire himſelf (for he had ſworn not 
to part with the key) attending the door. As George 
depoſited the diſh, ſome compliments paſſed between him 
and Sophia, (for he had not ſeen her ſince ſlie left the 
country, and ſhe treated every ſervant with more reſpect 
than ſome perſons ſhew to thoſe who are in a very ſlight 
degree their inferiors:) Sophia would have had him take 
the pullet back; ſaying, ſhe could not eat; but George 
begged her to try, and particularly recommended to her 
the eggs, of which he 1aid it was full. 

All this time the ſquire was waiting at the door; but 
George was a great favorite with his maſter, as his em- 
ployment was in concerns of the higheſt nature, namely, 
about the game, and was accuſtomed to take many 


liberties. He had ollicioufly carried up the dinner, being, 


as he ſaid, very deſirous to ſee his young lady: he made 
therefore no {cruple of keeping his maſter ſtanding above 
ten minutes, while civilities were paſſing between him 


and Sophia, for which he received only a good-humoured, 


rehuke at the door when he returned. 

The eggs of pullets, partridges, pheaſants, &c. were, 
as George well knew, the moſt favourite dainties of So- 
phia. It was, therefore, no wonder, that he, who was 
a very good-natured fellow, ſhould take care to ſupply 
her with this kind of delicacy, at a time when all the 
ſervants in the houſe were afraid ſhe would be {ſtarved ; 
for ſhe had ſcarce ſwallowed a ſingle morſel in the laſt 


forty hours, 
Though 
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118 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
Though vexation hath not the ſame effect on all per. 
ſons as it uſually” hath on a widow, whoſe appetite is 
often rendered ſharper than it can be rendered by the air 
on Banited Downs, or Saliſbury Plain, yet the ſublimeſt 
grief, notwithitanding what ſome e may ſay to the 


contrary, will eat at lait: and Sophia herlelt, after ſome 
little conſideration, began to diſſect the el, which ſhe 
found to be as full of eggs as George had reported. 
But if ſhe was pleaſed with thete, it contained ſome- 
thing which would have delighted the Royal Society much 
more; for if a fowl with three legs be ſo invaluable a 
curioſity, when perhaps time hath | produced a thouſand 
ſuch, at what price ſhall we eſteem a bird which ſo to- 
tally contrad &ts all the laws of animal ceconomy, as to 
contain a letter in it's belly? Ovid tells us of a flower 
into which Hyacinthus was metamorphoſed, that bears 
letters on it's leaves, which Virgil recommended as a 
miracle to the Royal Society of his days: but no age 
nor nation hath ever recorded a bird with a letter in it's 
maw. | 

But though a miracle of this kind might have engaged 
all the academies des ſciences in Europe, and perhaps in 
a fruitleſs enquiry, yet the reader, by barely recollect- 


ing the lait dialogue which paſſed between Rleſſicurs 


Jones and Partridge, will be very eatily ſatisficd from 
whence this letter came, and how it found it's paſſage 
into the fowl. 

Sophia, notwithſtanding her long fait, and notwith- 
ſtanding her favourite d: th was there — ner, no 
ſooner jaw the letter, than ſhe immediately matched it 
up, tore it open, and read as tollow — 

« Madam, 


© Was I not ſenſible to hd I have the honour of 


* writing, I ſhould endeavour, however difficult, to 
© paint the horrors of my mind, at the account brought 

< me by Mrs. Honour : but as tenderneſs alone can have 

© any true idea of the pangs which tenderneſs is capable 

© of feeling, ſo can this moſt amiable quality, which my 

Sophia poſſeſſes in the moſt eminent degree, ſufficiently 

inform her what her Jones muſt have ſuffered on this 
| « melancholy 
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© melancholy occaſion. Is there a circumſtance in the 
world which can heighten my agonies, when J hear of 
« 1ny misfortune which hath befallen you? Surely there 
is one only, and with that I am accuried. It is, my 
« Sophia, the dreadiul conſiderat ion, that I am myſelf 
«the wretched caule. Perhaps I here do myſelf too 
much honour z but none will envy me an honour which 
© coits me ſo extremely dear. Pardon me this preſump- 
tion, and pardon me a greater ſtill, if I aſk you, whe- 
« ther my advice, my aſſiſtance, my preſence, my ab- 
cſence, my death, or my tortures, can bring you any 
© relief? Can the moſt perfect admiration, the moſt 
« watchful obſervance, the moſt ardent love, the moſt 
melting tendernets, the molt reſigned ſubmiſſion to your 
vill, make you amends for what you are to ſacrifice 
« to my happineſs? If they can, fly, my lovely angel, 
to thoſe arms which are ever open to receive and pro- 
«tect you; and to which, whether you bring yourſelf 
© :!onc, or the riches of the world with you, is, in my 
© opinion, an alternative not worth regarding. Tf, on 
the contrary, wiſdom ſhall predominate, and, on the 
© moſt mature reflection, inſorm you, that the ſacrifice is 
© too great; and if there be no way left to reconcile you 
to your father, and reſtore the peace of your dear mind, 
© but by abandoning me, I conjure you, drive me for ever 
© from your thoughts, exert your reſolution, and let no 
© compaſſion for my ſufferings bear the leaſt weight in 
© that tender boom. Believe me, Madam, I ſo ſincerely 
© love you better than myleli, that my great and prin- 
* cipal end is your happineſs. My firſt with (why would 
rot Fortune indulge me in it?) was, and pardon me 
dit lay, full is, to fee you every moment the happieſt 
© of women: my ſecond wiih, is to hear you are ſo: but 
no muery on earth can equal mine, while I think you. 
© owe an unealy moment to him who is, Madam, in 
© every tenſe, and to every purpoſe, your devoted 
Thomas Jones.“ 
What Sophia ſaid, or did, or thought upon this læt- 
ter, how often the read it, or whether more than once, 
{all all be lett to our reader's imagination. The aniwer 
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120 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
to it he may, perhaps, fee hereviter;z but not at preſent; 
for this rraton, among others, that the did not now write 
any, and that tor several good cauſes, one or which is 
this, that ſhe had no paper, pen, nor ink. 

In the evening, while Sophia was meditating on the 
letter ſhe had received, or on ſomething elle, a violent 
noiſe from below diſturbed her meditations. This noiſe 
was no other than a round bout at altercation between 
two perſons. One of the combatants, by his voice, the 
immediately diftinguithed to be her father; but the did 
not ſo ſocn ditcover the ſhriller pipes to belong to the 
organ of her aunt Wettern, who was juſt arrived in 
town; and having, by means of one of her ſervants, 
who ſtopped at the Hercules Pillars, learnt where her 
brother lodged, the drove directly to his lodgings. 

Wc: ſhall therefore take our leave at preſent of Sophia, 
and, with our ulual goud-breeding, attend her Jadyihip. 


CHAT. th 
I which Sophia is delivered from her Confinement. 


"PHE ſquire and the parſon (for the landlord was now 

otherwiſe engaged) were finoaking their pipes toge- 
ther, when the arrival of the lady was firſt ſignified. The 
{quire no ſooner heard her name, than he immediately 
ran down to uſher her up ſtairs; tor he was a great ob- 
ſerver of ſuch ceremonials, elpecially to his fiſter, of 
whom he ttood more in awe than of any other human crea- 
ture, though he never would own this; nor did he, per- 
haps, know it himlelt. 

Mrs. Weſtern, on her arrival in the dining- room, ha- 
ving flung herſelt into a chair, began thus to harangue— 
c Well, {urely no one ever had ſuch an intolerable jour- 
© ney! I think the roads, ſince ſo many turnpike acts, 
* are grown worle than ever. La, brother! how could 
vou get into this odious place? No perion of condition, 
© | dare wear, ever {et foot here before.“ © I don't 
know, cries the ſquire; I think they do well enough; 
© jt was landlord recommmetided them. LT thought, as hie 
© knew moſt of the quality, he could beſt thew me where 
to get among um. Well; and where's my niece?” 
| lays 
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ſays the lady: © have you been to wait upon Lady Bel- 
« jaiton yet?” Aye, aye, cries the {quire, © your 
© niece is ſafe enough; the is up ſtairs in chamber.” 
« How!* aniwered the lady, is my niece in this houſe, 


and doth ſhe not know of my being here?* No, no- 


© body can well get to her, ſays the iquire; © for the is 
© under lock and key. I have her ſafe: I vetched her 
from my lady coulin the firſt night I came to town, and 
have taken care o'her ever ſince: ſhe is as ſecure as a 
tox in a bag, I promile you!* © Good Heaven!” re- 
tuned Mrs. Weſtern, „what do I hear ! I thought what 
« a tine piece of werk would be the conſequence of my 
* content to your coming to town yourlelt ; nay, it was 
© indeed your own headſtrong will; nor can I charge my- 
„delt with ever having conſented to it. Did not you 
« promite me, brother, that you would take none of theſe 
© hexditrong meaſures ? Was it not by theie headitrong 
© meaſures that you forced my niece to run away from 


*you in the country? Have you a mind to oblige her 


© to take ſuch another itep!'—* Z—ds and the devil!* 
crics the ſquire, daſhing his pipe on the ground, did 
cer mortal hear the like? when I expected you would 
have commended me for all I have done, to be fallen 
upon in this manner !'—* How! brother,” ſaid the la- 
dy, „have I ever given you the leait reaſon to imagine 
© i thouid commend you tor locking up your daughter? 
are 1 not often told you, that women in a free coun- 
© try are not to be treated with ſuch arbitrary power? 
* We are was tree as the men, and I heartily with I could 
not lay we deſerve that freedom better. It you expect 
*F fhould ftay a moment longer im this wretched houle, 
© or that I thould ever own you again as my relation, or 
that 1 thouki ever trouble myſelf again with the affairs 
* 01 your tamily, I inſiſt upon it that my niece be ſet at 
© bberiy this inſtant.“ This ſhe ipoke with ſo com- 
mandling an air, ſtanding with her back to the fire, with 
on: hand behind her, and a pinch of ſnuff in the other, 
that I queſtion whether Thaleſtris, at the head of her 
Amazons, ever made a more tremendous figure. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the poor 1quire was not proof 
Vor. IV. L againlt 
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122 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING: 
againſt the awe which ſhe inſpired. There,“ he cried, 
throwing down the key, there it is! Do what you 
© pleaſe. I intended only to have Kept her up till Blifil 
© came to town, which can't be long; and now if any 
© harm happens in the mean time, remember who is tobe 
© blamed tor it.” 
J will an wer it with my liic,” cries Mrs. Weſtern; 
c but I ſhall not intermeddle at all, unlets upon one con- 
dition; and that is, that you will commit the whole 
entirely to my care, without taking any one mealure 
« yourlelf, unleis I thall eventually appoint you to act. 
If you ratify theſe preliminaries, brother, 1 yet will 
© endeavour to preſerve the honour of your family; if 
© not, I ſhall continue in a ncutral ſtate.” 
| © I pray you, good Sir, {aid the parſon, permit 
© yourlelt to be admoniſhed this once by her ladyſhip: 
© peradventure, by communing with young Madam So- 
© phia, ſhe will effect more than you have been able to 


_ © perpetrate by more rigorous meaſures,” 


© What, doſt thee open upon me ?* cries the ſquire. 
© If thee doſt begin to babble, I thall whip thee in pre- 
c {ently.” | 

cF 4 brother !* anſwered the lady, * is this language 
© to a clergyman? Mr. Supple rs a man of ſenſe, and 
gives you the beſt advice; and the whole world, I be- 
© lieve, will concur in his opinion; but I muſt tell you, 
I expect an immediate anſwer to my categorical propo- 
© ſals. Either cede your daughter to my diſpolal, or 


© take her wholly to your own turprizing diſcretion; and 


© then I here, before Mr. Supple, evacuate the garri;on, 
© and renounce you and your tamily for ever.“ 
© I pray you, let me be a mediator," cries the parſon: 
c let me ſupplicate you.” 
Why, there lies the key on the table," cries the 
ſquire. She may take un up, if ihe pleaſes; who 
£ hinders her?“ 


© No, brother! anſwered the lady, J inſiſt on the 


© formality of it's being delivered me, with a full ratifi- 
© cation of all the conceſſions ſtipulated.” 
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HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING, 123 
© Why, then, I will deliver it to you—There *tis,” 
cries the ſquire. © I am ſure, ſiſter, you can't accuſe 
me of ever denying to truſt my daughter to you. She 
« hath a lived wi' you a whole year and muore too a 
time, without my ever zeeing her.“ 

« And it would have been happy for her, anſwered 
the lady, „if ſhe had always lived with me. Nothing of 
« this kind would have happened under my eye.” 
Aye, certainly,” cries he; © I only am to blame!” 

Why, you ae to blame, brother, anſwered ſhe : 
J have been often obliged to tell you ſo, and ſhall al- 
ways be chlized to tell you ſo. However, I hope you 
«© will row amend, and gather ſo much experience from 


© paſt errors, as not to defeat my wiſeſt machinations by 


« your blunders. Indeed, brother, you are not qualified 
© for theſe negociations. All your whole icheme of po- 
© Iitics is wrong. I once more, therefore, inſiſt that you 
do not intermeddle. Remember only what is paſt.“ 

* Z—ds and bl, fiſter!* cries the ſquire, © what 
would you have me ſay ? You are enough to provoke 
© the devil.” 

© There now,* ſaid ſhe; © juſt according to the old 
© cuſtom. IT ſee, brother, there is no talking to you. I 
will appeal to Mr. Supple, who is a man of ſenſe, if I 
* ſaid any thing which could put any human creature 
; into a paſſion; but you are ſo wrong-headed every 

way!“ : 

Let me beg you, Madam, ' ſaid the parſon, not to 
© irritate his worſhip.” | . 

© Irritate him !* ſaid the lady; © ſure you are as great 
© a fool as himſelf! Well, brother, ſince you have pro- 
© mi;ed not to interfere, I will once more undertake the 
management of my niece. Lord have mercy upon all 
© affairs which are under the directions of men! The 
head of one woman is worth a thouſand of you !' And 


now having jummoned a ſervant to ſhew her to Sophia, 


the departed, bearing the key with her. 

She was no {ooner gone, than the ſquire (having firſt 
ſhut the door) ejaculated twenty bitches, and as many 
hearty curſes againſt her, not ſparing himſelf for ha- 
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124 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
ving ever thought of her eſtate ; but added, « Now one 
© hath been a flave ſo long, it would be a pity to loſe it 
© at laſt, tor want of holding out a little — The 
© bitch can't live for ever, and I know I am down for it 
© upon the will.” 

The parſon greatly commended this reſolution ; and 
now the ſquire having ordered in another bottle, which 
was his uſual method when any thing either pleaſed or 
vexed him, did, by drinking plentifully of this medici- 
nal julep, fo totally waſh away his choler, that his tem- 
per was become perfectly placid and ſerene, when Mrs. 
Weſtern returned with Sophia into the room. The young 
lady had on her hat and capuchin : and the aunt ac- 
quainted Mr. Weſtern, that ſhe intended to take her 
niece with her to her own lodgings ; © For, indeed, bro- 
ther, ſays the, 6 theſe rooms are not fit to receive a 
6 chriſtian ſoul in. 

Very well, Madam, quoth Weſtern; ; © whatever you 
© pleaſe. The girl can never be in better hands than 
c yours; and the parſon here can do me the juſtice to 
E ſay, that I have ſaid fifty times behind your back, 
c that you was one of the moit ſenſible women in the 
s world.” 

14 T0 this, cries the parſon, I am ready to bear teſ- 
© timony. 

Nay, brother, ſays Mrs. Weſtern, I have always, 
© T am ſure, given you as favourable a character, You 
© muſt own you have a little too much haſtineſs in your 
© temper ; but when you will allow yourſelt time to re- 
* flect, I never knew any man more reaſonable.” 

«Why then, ſiſter, it you think fo,” ſaid the ſquire, 
© here's your good health with all my heart. I ama 
© little paſſionate ſometimes, but I icorn to bear any 
© malice. Sophy, do you be a good girl; and do every 
© thing your aunt orders you.” 

© I have not the leaſt doubt of her,* anſwered Mrs. 
Weſtern. She hath had already an example before her 
© eyes, in the behaviour of that wretch her couſin Har- 
riet, who ruined herſelf by neglecting my advice. O 
$ brother! what think you? You was hardly gone out 
« of 
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© of hearing, when you ſet out for London, when who 
« ſhould arrive but that impudent fellow with the odious 
« Iriſh name—that Fitzpatrick. He broke abruptly up- 
© on me without notice, or I would not have ſeen him. 
He ran on a long unintelligible ſtory about his wife, to 
« which he forced me to give him a hearing; but I made 
« him very little anſwer, and delivered him the letter 
from his wife, which I bid him anſwer himſelf. I tup- 
pole the wretch will endeavour to find us out; but I 
© beg you will not ſce her, for I am determined Iwill 
© not.” 

I zee her!* anſwered the ſquire; © you need not fear 
«me. I'll gee no encouragement to ſuch undutiful 
© wenches. It is well for the fellow her buſband, I was 
not at home. Od rabbit it! he ſhould have taken a 
« cance thro' the horſe-pond, I promiſe un. You zee, 
« Sophy, what undutifulneſs brings volks to. You 
© have an example in your own family.? | 

Brother, cries the aunt, © you need not ſhock my 
© niece by ſuch odious repetitions. Why will you not 
leave every thing entirely to me?“ Well, well, I 
« wull, I wull!' ſaid the ſquire. 

And now Mrs. Weltern, luckily for Sophia, put an 
end to the converfation, by ordering chairs to be called: 
T tay, luckily; for had it continued much longer, freſh 
matter of diſſention would, moſt probably, have riſen 
between the brother and fiſter ; between whom educa- 
tion and ſex made the only difference; for both were 
equally violent, and equally poſitive : they had both a 
vait affect ion for Sophia, and both a ſovereign contempt 


for each other. | 
F 


In cobicb Jones receives a Letter from Sofia, and goes 
to a Play with Mrs. Miller and Partridge. 


HE arrival of Black George in town, and the good 
offices which that. grateful fellow had promiſed to 
do for his old benefactor, greatly comforted Jones in the 
midlt of all the anxiety and uneaſineſs which he had ſuf- 
tere on the account of Sophia; from whom, by the 
| L 3 means 
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126 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
means of the ſaid George, he received the following an- 
twer to his letter : which Sophia, to whom the ule of pen, 
ink, and paper, was reſtored with her liberty, wrote the 
very evening when ſhe departed from her confinement, 

Sir, | 

© As I do not doubt your ſincerity in what you write, 
© you will be pleated to hear that ſome of my afflictions 
c are at an end, by the arrival of my aunt Weſtern; with 
© whom J am at preicnt, and with whom I enyoy all the 
© liberty I can detire. One promiſe my aunt hath inſiſted 
© on my making, which is, that I will not fee or con- 
© verſe with any perſon without her knowledge and con- 
© {ent. This promile I have molt ſolemnly given, and 
© ſhall moſt inviolably keep: and though the hath not ex- 
« prefsly forbidden me writing, yet that mult be an 
© omiſſion from forgettulnels ; or this, perhaps, is inclu- 
© ded in the word, converſing. However, as I cannot 
© but conſider this as a breach of her generous confidence 
© in my honour, you cannot expect that I thall, after this, 
continue to write myſelf, or to receive letters, without 
© her knowledge. A promiſe is with me a very tacred 
thing, and to be extended to every thing underſtood 
© from it, as well as to what is expreſſed by it; and this 
* contideration may perhaps, on reflection, afford you 
«© tome comfort. But why ſhould I mention a comiurt to 
© you of this kind? For though there is one thing in 
© which I can never comply with the belt of fathers, yet 


am] firmly reſolved never to act in defiance of him, 
y 


© or to take any ſtep of conſequence without his content. 
© A firm periuaſtion of this, muſt teach you to divert 
© your thoughts from what Fortune hath (perhaps) 
£ made impoillble. This your own 1atereit periuaces 
«you. This may reconciie you, I hope, to Mr, All- 
e worthy ; and it it will, you have my injunctions to 


Epuriueit, Accidents have laid fome obligations on 


© me, and your good intentions probably more. For- 
tune may, perhaps, be ſome time kinder to us both 
«© than at preſent. Believe this, that I ſhall always 
© think of you as I taink you deierve z and am, Sir, your 
« obl:ged humble ſervant, „Sophia Wttern.“ 

© I charge 
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© ] charge you write to me no more—at preſent, at 
< leaſt ; and accept this, which is now of no ſervice to 
me; which I know you muſt want; and think you owe 
« the trifle only to that fortune by which you found it“. 
A child who hath juſt learnt his letters, would have 
ſpelt this letter out in leſs time than Jones took in read- 
ing it. The ſenſations it occaſioned were a mixture of 
joy and grief; ſomewhat like what divide the mind of 
a good man, when he perules the will of his deceaſed 
friend, in which a large legacy, which his diſtreſſes make 
the more welcome, is bequeathed to him. Upon the 
whole, however, he was more pleaſed than diſpleaſed; 
and, indeed, the reader may probably wonder that he 
was diſpleaſed at all: but the reader is not quite fo much 
in love as was poor Jones; and love is a diieaſe, which, 
though it may in ſome inſtances reſemble a conſumption, 
(which it ſometimes cauſes, ) inothers proceeds indirect op- 
ſit ion to it; and particularly in this, that it never flat- 
ters itſelf, or ſees any one ſymptom in a favourable light. 
One thing gave him compleat ſatisfaction, which was, 
that his miſtreſs had regained her liberty, and was now 
with a lady where ſhe might, at leaſt, aſſure herſelf of a 
decent treatment. Another comfortable circumitance 
was, the reference which ſhe made to her promiſe of 
never marrying any other man: for however diſintereſted 
he might imagine his paſſion, and notwithſtanding all 
the generous overtures made in his letter, I very much 
queſtion whether he could have heard a more aſllicting 
piece of news, than that Sophia was married to another, 
though the match had been never ſo great, and never io 
likely to end in making her compleatly happy. That 
refined degree of Platonick affection, which is abſolutely 
detached from the fleſh, and is, indeed, entirely and 
purely ſpiritual, is a gift confined to the female part of 
tne creation; many of whom I have heard declare (and, 
doubtleſs, with great truth) that they would, with the 
utmoit rcadineſs, reſign a lover to a rival, when fuch 
relignation was proved to be neceſſary for the temporal 
mtereit of ſuch lover. Hence, therefore, I Pans <7 


* Meaning, perhaps, the bank bill for 1001. 
that 
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that this affect ion is in nature; though I cannot pretend 
to ſay, I have ever {een an inſtance of it. 

Mr. Jones having ſpent three hours in reading and 
kiſſing the 4 beter, and being, at laſt, in a ſtate 
of good ſpirits, from the laſt- mentioned conſiderations, 
he agreed to carry an appointment, which he had before 
made, into execution: this was, to attend Mrs. Miller, 
and her youngeſt daughter, into the gallery at the play- 
houle, and to admit Mr. Partridge as one of the com- 
pany. For as Jones had really that taſte for humour 
vrhich many affect, he expected to enjoy much entertain- 
ment in the criticiſms of Partridge; from hom he ex- 

ed the ſimple dictates of nature, unimproved indeed, 
ut likewiie unadulterated by art. | 

In the firſt row, then, of the firſt gallery, did Mr. 
Jones, Mrs. Miller, her youngeſt daughter, and Par- 
fridge, take their places. Partridge immediately de- 
clared, it was the fineſt place he had ever been in, When 
the firſt muſick was played, he faid, it was a wonder 
how ſo many fiddlers could play at one time, without 
putting one another out. While the fellow was liglt- 
ing the upper candles, he cried out to Mrs. Miller— 
© Look, lock, Madam! the very picture of the man in 
the end of the common-prayer-book, before the gun- 
© powder-treaſon icrvice.* Nor could he help obſerving 
with a ſigh, when all the candles were lighted, that here 


were candles enough burnt in one night, to keep an 


honeſt poor family tor a twelvemonth. 

As ſoon as the play, which was Hamlet Prince of Den- 
mark, began, Partridge was all attention; nor did he 
break ſilence, till the entrance of the ghoſt; upon which 
he aſked Jones, What that man was in the ſtrange drets: 
Something, ſaid he, like what I have ſeen in a pic- 
© ture. Sure it is not armour, is it ?* Jones anſwered, 
That is the ghoſt. To which Partridge replicd, with 
a ſmile, Perſuade me to that, Sir, if you can. Tho' 
I cannot ſay I ever actually ſaw a ghoſt in my life, ye 
I am certain I ſhould know one, if I faw him, better 
than that comes to. No, no, Sir; ghoſts don't appear 
in ſuch dreſſes as that neither. In this miſtake, 1 

Cauic 
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cauſed much laughter in the neighbourhood of Partridge, 
he was ſuffered to continue till the ſcene between 
the ghoſt and Hamlet, when Partridge gave that 
credit to Mr. Garrick, which he had denied to Jones, 
and fell into ſo violent a trembling, that his knees 
knocked againſt each other. Jones aſked hun what 
was the matter, and whether he was afraid of the 
warrior upon the ſtage? O la, Sir,” ſaid he, I per- 
ceive now it is what you told me. I am not afraid of 
any thing; for I know it is but a play: and it it 
freally was a ghoſt, it could do one no harm at ſuch a 
«diſtance, and in ſo much company: and yet, it I was, 
© frightened, I am not the only perſon.) Why, who,? 
cries Jones, © doſt thou take to be ſuch a coward here 
© beſides thyſelf ?? © Nay, you may call me coward if 
«you will; but if that little man there upon the ſtage 
is not frightened, I never ſaw any man frightened in 
«my life. Aye, aye; go along with you! Aye, to be 
ſure! Who's fool then? Will you? Lud have mercy 
© upon ſuch fool-hardineſs ! Whatever happens, it is 
good enough for you. Follow you! I'd follow the 
devil as ſoon: nay, perhaps it is the devil; for they 
© ſay he can put on what likeneſs he pleates. Oh! here 
che is again. No farther ! No, you are gone far envugh 
falready.; farther than I'd have gone for all the King's 
© dominions.* Jones offered to ſpeak, but Partridge 
cried, * Huſh, huth, dear Sir! don't you hear him?” 
And during the whole ſpeech of the ghoſt, he fat with 
his eyes fixed, partly on the ghoſt, and partly on Ham- 
let, and with his mouth open; the ſame paſſions which 
fucceeded each other in Hamlet, ſucceeding likewiteinh.m. 

When the ſcene was over, Jones ſaid, Why, Par- 
© tridge, you exceed my expectations. You enjoy the 
© play more than I conceived poſiible.? © Nay, Sir,“ an- 
ſwered Partridge, * if you are not afraid of the devil, I 
can't help it; but, to be ſure, it is natural to be ſur- 
* prized at ſuch things; though I know there is nothing 
© in them: not that it was the ghoſt that ſurprized me, 
neither; for I ſhould have known that to bu been 
only a man in a ſtrange dreſs : but when I taw the lit- 
#t]e man ſo frightened himſelf, it was that — 
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130 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© hold of me.” © And doſt thou imagine then, Partridge,” 
cries Jones, that he was really trightened ?? *« Nay, 
« Sir,” ſaid Partridge, «did not you yourſelf obſerve 
c afterwards, When he found it was is own father's 
© ipirit, and how he was murdered in the garden, how 
£ his fear forſcok him by degrees, and he was ſtruck 
dumb with ſorrow, as it were, juſt as I ſhould have 
© been, had it been my own caſe. But huſh! O la! 
chat noite is that! J here he is again! Well, to be 
© certain, though I know there is nothing at all in it, I 


© am glad I am not down yonder, where thole men are!” 


Then turning, his eyes again upon Hamlet- Aye, you 
© may diaw your-iword ; what ſignifies a ſword againſt 
c the power of the devil?” | 

During the ſecend act, Partridge made very few re- 
marks. Hz: greatly admired the fineneſs of the dreſſes; 
nor could he help oblerving upon the king's counte- 
nance. © Well, {aid he, © how people may be deceived 
« by faces! Nulia fides frontt, is, I find, a true ſaying. 
Who would think, by looking in the king's face, that 
© he had ever cemmitted a murder ?* He then enquired 
after the ghoſt; but Jones, who intended he ſhould be 
ſurprized, gave him no other ſatistaction, than that he 
might poſſibly fee him aga.n toon, and in a flaſh of fire, 

Pariridge fat in fearful expectation of this: and now, 
when the ghoſt made his next appearance, Partridge 
cried out, There, Sir, now! what ſay you now? is 
he irightened now, or no? As much frightened as you 
© think me, (and, to be ſure, nobody can help ſome fears,) 
I would not be in ſo bad a condition as what's his 
© name, Squire Hamlet, is, there, for all the world. 
Bleis me, what's become of the ſpirit? As I am a 
© living ſoul, I thought I ſaw him fink into the carth !* 
© Indeed you ſaw right,” anſwered Jones. © Well, 
c well,” cries Partridge, © I know it is only a play: and 
c beſides, if there was any thing in all this, Madam 
Miller would not laugh ſo: for as to you, Sir, you 
c would not be afraid, I believe, if the devil was here in 
E perion. There, there —aye, no wonder you are in 


« ſuch a paſſion; ſhake the vile, wicked wretch, to pie- 
; ces! 
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© ces! If ſhe was my own mother, I ſhould ſerve her 
© ſo, To be lure, all duty to a mother is forfeited by 
ſuch wicked doings. Aye, go about your buſineſs; 
J hate the ſight of you! 

Our critic was now pretty ſilent till the play which 
Hamlet introduces before the king. This he did not at 
firſt underſtand, till Jones explained it to him; but he 
no looner entered into the ſpirit of it, than he began to 
bleis himſelf that he had never committed murder. Then 
turning to Mrs. Miller, he aſked her, it the did not 
imagine the king looked as if he was touched! © Tho? 
© he is," ſaid he, © a good actor, and doth all he can to 
© hide it. Well, I would not have ſo much to aniwer 
© for, as that wicked man there hath, to fit upon a 
© much higher chair than he fits upon. No wonder 
© he run away—for your fake, 1'!] never truſt an inno- 


cent face again.” 


The grave-digging ſcene next engaged the attention 
of Partridge, who expreſſed much ſurprize at the num- 
ber of ſkulls thrown upon the ſtage. To which Jones 
anſwered, that it was one of the moſt tamous burial- 
places about town. * No wonder, then,” cries Par- 
tridge, © that the place is haunted. But I never ſaw 
© in my lite a worſe grave-digger. I had a ſexton, when 
© I was a clerk, that ihould have dug three graves while 
© he is digging one. The fellow ha..dles a tpade as if 
©1t was the firſt time he had ever had one in his hands. 
© Aye, aye, you may fing. You had rather ſing than 
work, I believe.“ Upon Hamlet's taking vp the ſkull, 
he cried out“ Well, it is ſtrange to ice how fearleſs 
© {ome men are: I never could bring mylielt to touch 
any thing belonging to a dead man, on any account. 
© He ſcemed irightened enough too at the ghoſt, I 
thought. News ommous boris ſapit. 33 

Little more worth remembering occurred during the 
play; at the end of which, Jones aſked him, which of 


the players he liked beſt? + To this he anſwered, with 


lume appearance of indignation at the queſtion— The 

king, without doubt.“ Indeed, Mr. Partridge,? 

% Mrs. Miller, © you are not of the fame opinion _ 
© tie 
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132 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© the town; for they are all agreed, that Hamlet is ated 
© by the delt player who was ever on the ſtage.“ He 


_ © the belt player! cries Partridge, with a contemptuous 


ſnecr ; why, I could act as well as he myſelf. I am 
© ſure, if I had ſeen a ghoſt, I ſhould have looked in the 
c very ſame manner, and done juſt as he did. And then, 


sto be ſure, in that ſcene, as you called it, between 


£ him and his mother, where you told me he acted ſo 
c fine, why, Lord help me! any man, that is, any good 
© man, that had ſuch a mother, would have done exactly 
c the lame. I know you are only joking with me; but, 
© indeed, Madam, though I was never at a play in 'Lon- 
c don, yet I have ſeen acting before in the country; and 
© the king for my money; "he ſpeaks all his words di- 
* {tinctly, halt as loud again as the other. Any body 
c may ſee he is an actor. 

While Mrs. Miller was thus engaged in converſation 
with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr. Jones, whom hg 
immediately knew to be Mrs. Fitzpatrick. She ſaid ſhe 
had ſcen him from the other part of the gallery, and had 
taken that opportunity of {peaking to him, as ſhe had 
ſomething to tay, which might be of great ſervice to 
himlelf. She then acquainted him with her lodgings, 
and made him an appointment the next day in the morn— 


ing; which, upon recollection, ſhe preſently changed 


to the afternoon 3 at Which time Jones promiſed to at- 
tend her, 

Thus ended the adventure of the play-houſe; where 
Partridge had afforded great mirth, not only to Jones 
and Mrs. Miller, but to all who fat withm hearing, 
who were more attentive to what he laid, than to any 
thing that paſſed on the ſtage. 

He durſt not go to bed ail that night, for fear of the 
ghott ; and, for many nights atter, tweated for two or 
three hours, before he went to ſleep, with the ſame ap- 
prehenfions z and waked ſeveral times in great horrots, 
crying out Lord have mc cy upon us! there it is! 


CHAP, 
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CHAT. Vt. 
In <:hich the Hiſtcry is ob/iged to go back. 


T is almoſt impoſſible for the beſt parent to ob- 
ſerve ah exact impartiality to his children, even 
though no ſupericr merit ſhould bias his affection; 
but {ure a parent can hardly be blamed, when that 
ſuperiority determines his preference. 

As I regard all the perſonages of this hiſtory in 
the light of my children, fo I muit confeſs the fame 
inclination of partiality to Soph'a ; and for that, I 
hope the reader will allow me the ſame excuſe, from 
the ſuperiority of her character. 

This extraordinary tenderneſs, which I have for 
my heroine, never ſuffers me to quit her any long 
time without the utmoſt reluctance. I could now, 
therefore, return impatiently to enquire, what hath 
happened to this lovely creature ſince her departure 
from her father's, but that I am obliged firſt to pay 
a ſhort viſit to Mr. Blifil. 


Mr. Weſtern, in the firſt confuſion into which his 


mind was caſt, upon the {udden news he received 
of his daughter, and in his firſt hurry to go after 
her, had not one thought of {ending any account of 
the diicovery to Blifil. Re had not gone far, how- 
ever, before he recollected himſelt ; and accordingly 
topped at the very firſt inn he came to, and dif- 
patched away a meflenger to acquaint Blifil with his 
having found Sophia, and with his firm reſolution 
to marry her to him immediately, it he would come 
up after him to town. 

As the love which Blifil- had for Sophia was of 
that viclent kind, which nothing but the loſs of her 
iortunc, or ſome ſuch accident, could letien, his in- 
clination to the match was not at all altered by her 
having run away, though he was obliged to lay this 
to his own account. He very readily, therefore, 
embraced this'offer. Indeed, he now propoſed the 

Vol. IV. M gratification 
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134 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. | 
gratification of a very ſtrong paſſion beſides avarice, 
by marrying this young lady ; and this was, hatred : 
for he concluded, that matrimony afforded an equal 
opportunity of ſatisfying either hatred or love; and 
this opinion is very probably verified by much ex- 
perience. To ſay the truth, if we are to judge by 
the ordinary behaviour of married perſons to each 
other, we ſhall, perhaps, be apt to conclude, that 
the generality ſeek the indulgence of the former 

aſſion only in their union of every thing but of 

earts. | 

There was one difficulty, however, in his way, 
and this aroſe from Mr. Allworthy. That good 
man, when he found, by the departure of Sophia, 
(for neither that, nor the cauſe of it, could be con- 
cealed from him,) the great averſion which the had 
for his nephew, began to be ſeriouſly concerned 
that he had been deceived into carrying matters ſo 
far. He by no means concurred with the opinions 
of thoſe parents, who think it as immaterial to con- 
ſult the inclinations of their children, in the affair 
of marriage, as to ſolicit the good pleaſure of their 
ſervants, when they intend to take a journey ; and 


who are, by law, or decency at leaſt, with- held of- 


ten from uſing abſolute force. On the contrary, as 
he eſteemed the inſtitution to be of the moſt ſacred 
kind, he thought every preparatory caution neceſ— 
ſary to preſerve it holy and inviolate ; and very 
wiſely concluded, that the ſureſt way to effect this, 
was by laying the foundation in previous affec— 
tion. 

Blifil, indeed, ſoon cured his uncle of all anger 
on the ſcore of deceit, by many vows and proteita- 
tions that he had been deceived himſelf, with which 
the many declarations of Weſtern very well tallied; 
but how to perſuade Allworthy to conſent to the 
renewing his addreiles, was a matter of ſuch ap- 
parent difficulty, that the very appearance was ſuf— 
ficient to have deterred a leis enterprizing 4 * 

| ut 
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put this young gentleman ſo well knew his own ta- 
lents, that nothing within the province of cunning 
ſeemed to him hard to be atchieved. 

Here then he repreſented the violence of his own 
affection, and the hopes of ſubduing averſion in the 
lady by perſeverance. He begged, that in an affair 
on which depended all his future repoſe, he might 
at leaſt be at liberty to try all fair means for ſucceſs, 
Heaven forbid, he ſaid, that he ſhould ever think 
of prevailing by any other than the moſt gentle me- 
thods! * Beſides, Sir,” ſaid he, if they fail, you 
© may then (which will be ſurely time enough) deny 
© your conſent,* He urged the great and eager de- 
fire which Mr. Weſtern had for the match: and, 
laſtly, he made great uſe of the name of Jones, to 
whom he imputed all that had happened ; and for 
whom, he ſaid, to preſerve ſo valuable a young lady, 
was even an act of charity. 

All theſe arguments were well ſeconded by 
Thwackum, who dwelt a little ſtronger on the 
authority of parents, than Mr. Blifil himſelf had 
done. He aſcribed the meaſures which Mr. Blifil 
was deſirous to take to chriſtian motives: * And 
though,“ ſays he, „the good young gentleman 
* hath mentioned charity laſt, I am almoſt convinced 
*1t is his firit and principal conſideration.” 

Square, poſſibly, had he been preſent, would have 
ſung to the ſame tune, though in a different key, 
and would have diſcovered much moral fitneſs in the 
proceeding; but he was now gone to Bath for the 
recovery of his health. 

Allworthy, though not without reluctance, at 
laſt yielded to the defires of his nephew. He ſaid), 
he would accompany him to London, where he 
night be at liberty to uſe every honeſt endeavour to 
gain the lady: But I declare,“ ſaid he, I will 
* never give my conſent to any abſolute force being 
put on her inclinations ; nor ſhall you ever have her, 


* unle(s ſhe can be brought freely to compliance.” 
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136 HISTORY OF A FOUNDEULING. 
Thus did the affection of Allworthy tor his ne- 


| phew betray the ſuperior underſtanding to be tri- 
_umphed over by the inferior; and thus is the pru— 


dence of the beſt of heads often defeated by the ten- 
derneſs of the beſt of hearts. 

Blifil having obtained this unhoped- for acqui- 
eſcence in his uncle, reſted not till he carried his 
purpoſe into execution: and as no immediate buti- 
neſs required Mr. Allworthy's preſence in the coun- 
try, and little preparation is neceſſary to men for a 
Journey, they ſet out the very next day; and ar— 
rived in town that evening, when Mr. Jones, as we 
have ſeen, was diverting himſelf with Partridge at 
the play. 

The morning after his arrival, Mr. Blifil wait- 
ed on Mr. Weltern, by whom he was moft kind- 
ly and graciouſly received, and from whom he had 

every poſſible aſſurance (perhaps more than was 
poſlible) that he ſhould very ſhortly be as happy as 
Sophia could make him; nor would the ſquire ſufter 
the young gentleman to return to his uncle, till 
he had, almoſt againſt his will, carried him to his 
ſiſter. 
CHAT: Ya 


Tn cb ich My. Ii tern pays a Viſit to his Siſter, in Com: 
pany TE Mr. "Blifit. 


RS. Weſtern was reading a lecture on prudence 

and matrimonial politics to her niece, when her 
brother and Blifil broke in with lefs ceremony than 
the laws of viſiting require. Sophia no ſooner law 
Blifil than the turned pale, and almoſt loft the uſe 
of all her faculties ; but her aunt, on the contrary, 
waxed red, and having all her faculties at comm: ind, 
began to exert her tongue on the ſquire. 

« Brother,” faid ſhe, I am aſtoniſhed at your be— 
c haviour, Will you never learn any regard to de- 
* corum ? Will you ſtill look upon every apartment 
* as your OWN, OT as belonging to one of your coun— 

, * 
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«try tenants? Do you think yourſelf at liberty to 
< invade the privacies of women of condition, with- 
«out the leaſt decency or notice ?? Why, what a 
© pox is the matter now ?? quoth the ſquire : © one 


«would think I had caught you at—'. None of 


« vour brutality, Sir, I beſeech you,” anſwered ſhe. 
© Youu have ſurprized my poor niece ſo, that ſie can 
© hardly, I ſee, ſupport herſelf. Go, my dear, re- 
© tire, and endeavour to recruit your ſpirits, for I 
« ſve you have occaſion.” At which words, Sophia, 
who never received a more welcome command, 
haſtily withdrew. 

Jo be ſure, ſiſter,” cries the ſquire, „you are 
© mad, when I have brought Mr. Blifil here to court 
« her, to force her +1 ay!“ 

Sure, brother, lays ſhe, © you are worſe than 
© mad, when you know in what ſituation affairs are, 
* 


to— I am ſure I aſk Mr. Blifil pardon; but he 


* knows very well bs whom to impute ſo diſagree- 


© able a reception. For my own part, I am ſure I 
« ſhall always be very x glad to fee Mr. Blifil ; but his 
© own good fenſe w ould not have ſuffered him to 
1 oceed fo abruptly, had not you compelled him 
"to It 
Blifil bowe— 1, and teria and looked like a 
fool; but Weſtern, without giving him time to 
for m a : pecch for the purpoſe, an'/wered, Well, 
well, I am to blame, if you will; L alw ays am, 
6 cert; tv ; but come, let the girl be etched back 
* again, or let Mr. Blifil go to her. He's come up 
* 01 purpoſe, and there's no time to be loſt.” 
© Brother,” cries Mrs. Weſtern, Mr. Blifil, I am 
© confident, - - underſtands himſelf better, than to 
*think of ſeeing my niece any more this morning, 
after what h. th happened. Women are of a more 
* nice contexture, and our ſpirits, when difordered, 
are not to be recompoſed in a moment. Had you 
* ſuffered Mr. Blifil to have ſent his compliments to 
wy niece, and to have deſired the favour of wait- 
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138 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© ing on her in the afternoon, I ſhould poſſibly have 
« prevailed on her to have ſeen him; but now I de- 
© pair of bringing about any ſuch matter.“ | 

IJ am very ſorry, Madam,* cried Blifil, that 
Mr. Weſtern's extraordinary kindneſs to me, which 
* I can never enough acknowledge, ſhould have oc- 
* caſtoned—.* Indeed, Sir,“ ſaid the, interrupt- 


ing him, © you need make no apologies, We all know 


my brother ſo well.” 
I don't care what any body knows of me!' an- 


ſwered the ſquire: but when mult he come to ſee 


her? for conſider, I tell you, he is come up on 
* purpoſe, and fo is Allworthy.* Brother,“ ſaid 
ſhe, © whatever meſſage Mr. Blifil thinks proper to 
£ ſend to my miece, ſhall be delivered to her; and 
* I ſuppoſe ſhe will want no inſtructions to make a 
© proper anſwer! I am convinced ſhe will not refuſe 

to ſee Mr. Blifil at a proper time. „The devil 
* ſhe won't, anſwered the ſquire. Odſbud! don't 


© we know—l ſay nothing; but ſome volk are wiſer 


than all the world. If I might have had my will, 
© ſhe had not run away before : and now I expect to 
© hear every moment ſhe is guone again. For, as 
great a vool as ſome volk thinks me, I know very 
< well ſhe hates—.' No matter, brother, replied 
Mrs. Weſtern, I will not hear my niece abuſed, 
© It is a reflection on my family. She is an honour 
to it; and ſhe will be an honour to it, I promile 
© you. I will pawn my whole reputation in the 
© world on her conduct. I ſhall be glad to fee you, 
« brother, in the afternoon; for I have ſomewhat 
of importance to mention to you. At preſent, Mr. 
e Blifil, as well as you, mult excuſe me; for J am 
< in haſte to dreſs.* Well, but,” ſaid the ſquire, 
£ do appoint a time !' Indeed, ſaid ſhe, I can 
< appoint no time. I tell you, I will fce you in tie 
£ afternoon.” What the devil would you have me 
© do ?* cries the ſquire, turning to Blifil : I can no 


© more turn her, than a beagle can turn an old 
| © hare, 
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e hare. Perhaps ſhe will be in a better humour in 
the afrernoon.* am condemned, I ſee, Sir, to 
« misfortune,” anſwered Blifil : © but I ſhall always 
own my obligations to you.* He then took a ce- 
remonious leave of Mrs. Weltern, who was alto- 
cether as ceremonious on her part; and then they 
departed ; the ſquire muttering to himſelf with an 
oath, that Blifil thould ſee his daughter 1n the af- 
ternoon. | 
If Mr. Weſtern was little pleaſed with this inter- 
view, Blifil was leſs. As to the former, he im- 
puted the whole behaviour of his ſiſter to her hu- 
mour only, and to her diſſatisfaction at the omiſſion 
of ceremony in the vilit; but Blifil ſaw a little 
deeper into things. He ſuſpected ſomewhat of 
more confeguence, from two or three words which 
dropped from the lady ; and, to ſay the truth, he 
ſutpected right, as will appear when I have unfold- 
ed the ſeveral matters which will be contained iu 
the ſollov ing chapter. 
CAT VA. 
Schemes of Lady Beilaſion fer the Ruin of Jenes. 

1 OVE had taken too deep a root in the mind of 
Lord Fellamar, to be plucked up by the rude 
hands of Mr. Weſtern. Tn the heat of reſentment 
he had indeed givena commiſſion to CaptainEgglane, 
which the captain had far exceeded in the execution; 
nor had it been executed at all, had his lordſhip been 
able to find the captain after he had ſeen Lady Bel- 
laſton, which was in the afternoon of the day after 
he had received the affront; but ſo induſtrious was 
the captain in the diſcharge of his duty, that having, 
after long enquiry, found out the ſquire's lodgings 
very late in the evening, he fat up all night at a 
tavern, that he might not miſs the ſquire in the 
morning, and by that means miſſed the revocation 
which my lord had ſent to his lodgings. 
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140 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 

In the afternoon then, next after the intended 
rape of Sophia, his lordſhip, as we have ſaid, made 
a viſit to Lady Bellaſton, who laid open fo much of 
the character of the ſquire, that his 5 plain- 
ly ſaw the abſurdity. he had been guilty of | 

taking anv offence at his words, eſpecially as he 
had thoſe honourable deſigns on his daughter.— 
He then unboſomed the violence of his Pailion to 
Lady Bellaſton, who readily undertook the caufe, 
and encouraged him with certain allurance of a 
moſt favourable reception from all the elders of 
the family, and from the father himſelf when he 
ſhould be ſober, and ſhould be made acquainted 
with the nature of the offer made to his daughter. 
The only danger, ſhe ſaid, lay in the fellow ihe 
had formerly mentioned ; who, though a beggar 
and a vagabond, had, by ſome means or other, 
ſhe knew not what, procured himſelf tolerable 
cloaths, and paſſed for a gentleman. «© Now,? favs 
ſhe, as I have, for the ſake of my couſin, made 
« 1t my buſineſs to enquire after this fellow, I have 
© luckily found out his lodgings:“ with which {he 
then acquainted his lordſhip. „am thinking, my 
© lord,” added ſhe, (“for this fellow is too mean 
for your perſonal reſentment,) whether it woul| 
not be poſſible for your le rdſhip to Contrive ſome 
© method of having him pretled, and ſent on board 
Neither law nor conſcience forbid this 
© project; for the fellow, I promiſe you, however 
c well dreſſed, is but a vagabond, and as proper as 
© any fellow in the ſtreets to be preiled into the 
« ſervice; and as for the conſcientious part, ſurely 
© the preſervation of a young lady from ſuch ruin 
© 1s a moſt meritorious act: nay, with regard to 
« the fellow himſelf, unleſs he could ſucceed 
« (which Heaven forbid ) with my couſin, it may 
© probably be the means of preſerving him from 
© the gallows, and perhaps may make his fortune in 

an honeſt way? 
Lord 
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Jord Fellamar very heartily thanked her lady- 
ſhip for the part which ſhe was pleaſed to take in the 
affair, upon the ſucceſs of which his whole future 
happineſs entirely depended. He ſaid, he ſaw at 
preſent no objection to the preſſing ſcheme, and 
would conſider of putting it in execution. He then 


moſt earneſtly recommended to her ladyſhip, to do 


him the honour of immediately mentioning his pro- 
poſals to the family, to whom, he ſaid, he offered 
a carte blanche, and would ſettle his fortune in al- 
moſt any manner they ſhould require: and after 
uttering many extaſies and raptures concerning 


Sophia, he took his leave and departed; but not 


betore he had received the ſtrongeſt charge to be- 
ware of Jones. and to loſe no time in ſecuring his per- 
ſon where he ſhould no longer be in a capacity of 
making any attempts to the ruin of the young lady. 

The moment Mrs. Weſtern was arrived at her 
lodgings, a card was diſpatched with her compli- 
ments to Lady Bellaſton; who no ſooner received 
it, then, with the impatience of a lover, ſhe flew 
to her couſin; rejoicing at this fair opportunity, 
which, beyond her hopes, offered itſelf: for the 
was much better pleaſed with the proſpectof making 
the propoſals to a woman of ſenſe, and who knew 
the world, than to a gentleman whom the honoured 
with the appellation of Hottentot ; though, indeed, 
from him ſhe apprehended no danger of a refuſal. 
The two ladies being met, after very ſhort pre- 
vious ceremonials, fell to butineſs, which was in— 
deed almoſt as foon concluded as began; for Mrs. 
Weſtern no ſooner heard the name of Lord Fella- 
mar, than her cheeks glowed with pleaſure ; but 
when ſhe was acquainted with the eagerneſs of his 
pailion, the earueſtneſs of his propoſals, and the 
generoſity of his offer, the declared her full ſatif- 
faction in the moſt explicit terms. 

In the progrets of their converſation, their dif- 
courſe turned to Jones; and both couiins very pa- 

| | | thetically 
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thetically lamented the unfortunate attachment 
which both agreed Sophia had to that young fellow; 
and Mrs. Weſtern entirely attributed it to the folly 
of her brother's management. She concluded, 
however, at laſt, with declaring her confidence in 
the good underſtanding of her niece ; * who, though 
© ſhe would not give up her affection in favour of 
* Blifil, will, I doubt not,” ſay ſhe, * ſoon be pre. 
© vailed upon to ſacrifice a ſimple inclination to the 
© addrelles of a fine gentleman, who brings her both 
a title and a large eſtate: for, indeed,“ added fhe, 
I mult do Sophy the juſtice to confeſs, this Blifl is 
© but a hideous kind of fellow; as you know, Bel— 
© laſton, all country gentlemen are; and hath no- 
thing but his fortune to recommend him.“ 

« Nay,” faid Lady Bellaſton, J don't then fo 
© much wonder at my coulin; for I promile you, 
this Jones is a very agreeable fellow, and hath one 
virtue, which the men ſay is a great recommentda- 
© tion to us. What do you think, Bell !—1 {hall 
© certainly make you laugh; nay, 1 can hardly tell 
© you myſelf for laughing Will you believe chat 
© the fellow had the aſſurance to make love to 
* me? But if you ſhould be inclined to diſbelievent, 
© here is evidence enough, his own hand-writing, 
© Iafſure vou.“ She then delivered her coufin the let- 
ter with the propoſals of marriage ; which, 1t the 
reader hath a detire to ſee, he will find already on 
record, in the fifteenth book of this hiſtorv. 

Upon my word, I am aſtoniſhed,” ſaid Mrs. 


Weſtern : this is, indeed, a mafſter-piece of aſſu- 


* rance. With your leave I may poſſibly make 
* ſome uſe of this letter.” © You have my full 
liberty, cries Lady Bellaſton, * to apply it to what 
£ purpole you pleaſe. However, I would not have 
© jt ſhewn to any but Miſs Weſtern; nor to her, 
© unleſs you find occaſion.” Well, and how did 
£ you uſe the fellow ?* returned Mrs. Weſtern. 
Not as a huſband, ſaid the lady :* I am not 1 
| 6 Tic, 
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«ried, I promiſe you, my dear. You know, Bell, 


have tried the comforts once already; and once, 


think, is enough for any reaſonable woman.“ 

Thisletter Lady Bellaſton thought would certainly 
turn the balance againit Jones in the mind of So- 
\hia ; and ſhe was emboldened to give it up, partly 
bG her hopes of having him inſtantly diſpatched 
out of the way, and partly by having ſecured the 
evidence of Honour; who, upon ſounding her, ſhe 
ſuv ſufficient reaſon to imagine, was prepared to 
teltify whatever ſhe pleaſed. 

But perhaps the reader may wonder why Lady 
Bellaſton, who in her heart hated Sophia, ſhould be 
ſo delirons of promoting a match, which was ſo 
much to the intereſt of the young lady. Now, I 
ſhould deſire ſuch reader to look carefully into hu- 
man nature, page almoſt the Jaſt, and there he will 
find, in ſcarce legible characters, that women, not- 
withſtanding the prepoſterous behaviour of mothers, 
aunts, &c. in matrimonial matters, do in reality 
think it ſo great a misfortune to have their inclina- 
tions in love thwarted, that they imagine they ought 
never to carry enmity higher than upon theſe diſap- 


Pointments : again, he will find it written, much 


about the ſame place, that a woman who hath once 
been pleaſed with the poſſeſſion of a man, will go 
above half way to the devil, to prevent any other 
woman from enjoying the ſame. | 

If he will not be contented with theſe reaſons, I 
freely confeſs I ſee no other motive to the actions of 
that lady, unleſs we will conceive ſhe was bribed by 
Lord Fellamar, which for my own part I ſee no 
cauſe to ſuſpect. | 

Now, this was the affair which Mrs. Weſtern was 
preparing to introduce to Sophia, by ſome prefatory 
diſcourſe on the folly of love, and on the wiſdom 
of legal proſtitution for hire, when her brother and 
Blifil broke abruptly in upon her; and hence aroſe 
all that coldneſs in her behaviour to Blifil ; which, 
though 
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144 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
though the {quire, as was uſual with him, imputed 
to a wrong cauſe, infuſed into Blifil himſelf (he 
being a much more cunning man) a ſutpicion of the 


real truth. 
LH AP. £2. 
In zvhich Jones pays a Vifit to hrs. Filzpatrich, 
THE reader may now, perhaps, be pleaſed to 


retura with us to Mr. Jones; who, at the- 


appointed hour, attended on Mrs. Fitzpatricl:, 
But, betore we relate the converſation which now 
pailed, it may be proper, according to our method, 
to return a little back, and to account for jo great 
an alteration of behaviour in this lady; that, from 
changing her lodgings principally to avoid Mr, 
Jones, ſhe had now induſtriouſly, as hath been ſeen, 
ſought this interview. 

And here we thall need only to reſort to what 
happened the preceding day, when hearing from 
Lady Bellaſton, that Mr. Weſtern was arrived in 
town, ſhe went to pay her duty to him at his lodg— 
ings at Piccadilly; where ſhe was received with 
many ſcurvy compellations, too coarle to be rc- 
peated, and was even threatened to be kicked) out 
of doors. From hence an old ſervant of her aun 
Weſtern, with whom the was well acquainted, con— 
ducted her to the lodgings of that lady, who treated 
her not more kindly, but more politely ; or, to ſay the 
truth, with rudenels in another way. In thort, ſhe 
returned from both, plainly convinced not only 
that her ſcheme of reconciliation had proved abor- 
tive, but that ſhe mult for ever give over all thoughts 
of bringing it about by any means whatever. rom 
this moment, deſire of revenge only filled her mind; 
and in this temper meeting Jones at the play, an 
opportunity ſeemed to her to occur of ettecting, the 
purpole. | 

IThe reader muſt remember that he was acquaint- 
ed by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in the account the gave ot 


her own ſtory, with the fondneſs Mrs. 1 
| 1 
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had formerly ſhewn for Mr. Fitzpatrick at Bath ; 
from the diſappointment of winch, Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
derived the great bitterneſs her aunt had expreſſed 
towards her. She had, therefore, no doubt, but 
that the good lady would as ealily liſten to the ad- 
dreſſes of Mr. Jones, as th- had done to the other; 
for the ſuperiority of charms was clearly on the 
ſide of Mr. Jones; and the advance which her 
aunt had ſince made in age, ſhe concluded (how 
juſtly I will not fav) was an argument rather in fa— 
vour of her project than againſt it. 

Therefore, when Jones attended, after a previous 
declaration of her deſire of ſerving him, arifing, 
as ſhe ſaid, from a firm aifſurance how much ſhe 
ſhould, by ſo doing, oblige Sophia; and after ſome 
excuſes for her former dif appointment, and after 
acquainting Mr. Jones in whoſe cuſtody his miſtreſs 
was, of which ſhe thought him ignorant; ſhe very 
explicity mentioned her ſcheme to him, and advited 
him to make ſham addrefſcs to the older lady, in 
order to procure an ealy acceſs to the younger; in- 
forming him, at the ſame time, of the ſucceſs which 
Mr. Firzp: atrick had W owed to the very 
lame ſtratagem. 

Mr. Jones expreſſed great gratitude to the lady for 
the kind intentions tow vards him which ſhe had ex- 
preſſed, and, indeed, teſtified, by this propoſal ; 
but, beſides intimating {ume ditiidence of ſucceſs 
from the lady's knowledge of his love to her niece, 
which had not been her cate in regard to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, he ſaid, he was afraid Miſs Weſtern 
would never agree to an impoſition of this kind, 
as well from her utter deteſtation of all fallacy, as 
trom her avowed duty to her aunt. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was a little nettled at this; 
and, indeed, if it may not be called a lapſe of the 
tongue, it was a ſmall deviation from politenefs in 
Jones ; ; and into which he ſcarce would have fallen, 


had not the delight he felt in praiſing Sophia, hur- 
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ried him out of all reflection; tor this commenda. 
tion of one couſin, was more than a tacit rebuke on 
the other. | 
© Indeed, Sir,* anſwered the lady, with ſome 
warmth, I cannot think there is any thing eaticr 
« than to cheat an old woman with a protetilion of 


love, when her complexion is amorous; and 


though ſhe is my aunt, I mult ſay, there never 
© was a more liquoriſh one than her ladyſhip.—Can't 
©you pretend that the deſpair of poſſeſſing her 
«niece, from her being promiſed to Blifil, has made 
© you turn your thoughts towards her? As to my 
© couſin Sophia, I can't imagine her to be ſucha 
* iimpleton, as to have the leaſt ſcruple on ſuch an 
account; or to conceive any harm in puniſhing 
© one of theſe hags for the many miſchiefs the 
© bring upon families by their tragic-comic — 
© ſions; for which I think it is pity _ are not 
£ puniſhable by law. I had no ſuch ſcruple myſelf ; 
and yet I hope my couſin Sophia will not think it 
© an affront, when I ſay ſhe cannot deteſt every real 
« ſpecies of falſhood more than her couſin Fitzpa- 
© trick. To my aunt, indeed, I pretend no duty; 
© nor doth ſhe deſerve any. However, Sir, I have 
given you my advice, and if you decline purſuing 
it, I ſhall have the leſs opinion of your under- 
„ ſtanding—thar's all.” 

Jones now clearly ſaw the error he had commit— 
ted, and exerted his utmoſt power to rectify it; but 
he only faultered and fluttered into nonſenſe and 
contradiction. To ſay the truth, it is often ſafer to 


_ abide by the conſequences of the firſt blunder, than 


to endeavour to rectify it; tor, by ſuch endeavours, 
we generally plunge deeper, inſtead of extricating 
ourſelves ; and few perſons will, on ſuch occations, 
have the good-nature which Mrs. Fitzpatrick diſ— 
played to Jones, by ſaying with a ſmile -“ You need 
attempt no more excuſes; for ] can eaſily forgive a 
ga real lover whatever is the effect of fondneſs for 
© his miſtreſs.” FRE 


an 
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She then renewed her propoſal, and very fervent- 
lv recommended it; omitting no argument which 
her invention could ſuggeſt on the ſubject : for ſhe 
was ſo violently incenſed againſt her aunt, that 
ſcarce any thing was capable of affording her equal 
pleaſure with expoſing her; and, like a true wo- 
man, ſhe would ſee no difficulties in the execution 
of a favourite ſcheme. | | 

Jones, however, perſiſted in declining the under- 
taking; which had not, indeed, the leaſt probability 
of ſucceſs. He eaſily perceived the motives which 
induced Mrs. Fitzpatrick to be ſo eager in preſſing 
her advice. He ſaid, he would not deny the tender 
and paſſionate regard he had for Sophia; but was ſo 
conſcious of the inequality of their ſituations, that he 
could never flatter himſelf ſo far, as to hope that ſo 
divine a young lady would condeſcend to think on 
ſo unworthy a man; nay, he proteſted, he could 
ſcarce bring himſelf to wiſh ſhe ſhould. He con- 
cluded with a profeſſion of generous ſentiments, 
which we have not at preſent leiſure to inſert. 

There are ſome fine women (for I dare not here 
ſpeak in too general terms) with whom ſelf is fo 
predominant, that they never detach it from any 
ſubject; and, as vanity is with them a ruling prin— 
ciple, they are apt to lay hold of whatever praiſe 
they meet with; and, though the property of others, 
convey it to their own uſe. In the company of 
theſe ladies it is impoſſible to ſay any thing hand- 
ſome of another woman, which they will not apply 
to themſelves; nay, they often improve the praiſe 
they ſeize; as, for inſtance—if her beauty, her 
wit, her gentility, . her goo{d-humour, deſerve fo 
much commendation, what do I deſerve, who poſ- 
ſeſs thoſe qualities in ſo much more emine nt a de- 
gree ? 

To theſe ladies, a man often recommends him- 
ſelf, while he is recommending another woman 


and while he is expreſſing ardour and generous 
N 2 ſentiments 
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148 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
ſentiments for his miſtreſs, they are conſider. 
ing what a charming lover this —_ would make 
to them, who can feel all this tenderneſs for an 
inferior degree of merit. Of this, ſtrange as it 
may ſeem, 1 have ſeen many inſtances belides Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, to whom all this really happened, and 
who now began to feel a ſomewhat for Mr. Jones, 
the ſymptoms of which ſhe much ſooner underſtood 
than poor Sophia had formerly done. : 

To ſay the truth, perfect beauty, in both ſexes, isa 
more irreſiſtible objec :t than it is generally thought; 
tor, notwithſtanding fonte of us are contented with 
more homely lots, and learn by rote (as children are 
to repeat what gives them no idea) to deſpiſe out- 
ſide, and to value more ſolid charms, yet, I have 
always obſerved, at the approach of conſummate 
beauty, that theſe more ſolid charms only ſhine with 
that kind of luſtre which the ſtars have after the 
riſing of the ſun. 

When Jones had finiſhed his exclamations, many 
of which would have become the mouth of Oroon- 
dates himſelf, Mrs. Fitzpatrick heaved a deep ſigh; 
and taking her eyes off trom Jones, on whom they 
had been ſome time fixed, and dropping them on 
the ground, ſhe cried—* Indeed, Mr. Jones, I pity 
C vou! but it is the curle of ſuch tenderneſs, to be 
* thrown away on thoſe who are inſenſible of it. I 
* know my couſin better than you, Mr. Jones; and 
J mult ſav, any woman who makes no return to 
* ſuch a paſlion, and ſuch a perſon, is unworthy of 
© both.” 

Sure, Madam,* ſaid Jones, © you can't mean— 
Mean! cries Mrs. Fitzpatrick; * I Know not 
c what I mean: there is ſomething, I think, in true 
6 tenderneſs, bewitching: few women ever meet 
e with it in men, and fewer ſtill know how to value 
© it when they do. I never heard ſuch truly noble 
« ſentiments ; and .I can't tell how it is, but you 


force one to believe you, Sure ſhe muſt be the 
© mol 
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e moſt contemptible of women, who can overlook 
«ſuch merit.” 

The manner and look with which all this was 
ſpoke, infuſed a ſuſpicion into Jones, which we don't 
care to convey in direct words to the reader. Inſtead 
of making any anſwer, he ſaid -“ Jam afraid, Ma- 
dam, I have made too tireſome a vilit;* and offered 
to take his leave. | 

Not at all, Sir, anſwered Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 
Indeed, I pity yon, Mr. Jones; indeed, I do: 
© but if you are going, conſider of the ſcheme I 
© have mentioned. 1 am convinced you will approve 
* it, and let me ſee vou again as ſoon as you can. 
© '10-morrow morning, if you will, or at leaſt ſome 
time to-morrow. 1 ſhall be at home all day.” 

Jones then, after many expreſſions of thanks, 
very reſpectfully retired ; nor could Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
forbear making him a preſent of a look at parting, 
by which, 1t he had underſtood nothing, he muſt 
have had no underſtanding in the language of the 
eyes. In reality, it confirmed his reſolution of re- 
turning to her no more; for, faulty as he hath hi- 
therto appeared in this hiſtory, his whole thoughts 
were now ſo confined to his Sophia, that, I believe, 
no woman upon earth could have now drawn him 
into an act of inconſtancy. 

Fortune, however, who was not his friend, re- 
ſolved, as he intended to give her no ſecond oppor- 
tunity, to make the beſt of this; and accordingly 
produced the tragical incident which we are now 
in ſorrowful notes to record. | 


CHAT : A. 
The Conſequence of the preceding Viſit. 


mentioned, from Mrs. Weſtern, and being by 
that means acquainted with the place to which his 
wife was retired, returned directly to Bath, and 
thence, the day after, ſet forward to London. 
N 3 The 
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The reader hath been already often informed of 
the jealous temper of this gentleman. He may 


likewiſe be pleaſed to remember the ſuſpicion which 


he had conceived of Jones at Upton, upon his find- 
ing him in the room with Mrs. Waters; and though 
{ſufficient reaſons had afterwards appeared entirely 
to clear up that ſuſpicion, yet, now the reading ſo 
handſome a character of Mr. Jones, from his wite, 
cauſed him to reflect, that ſh? likewiſe was in the 
inn at the ſame time; and jumbled together ſucha 


confuſion of circumſtances, in a head which was 


naturally none of the clearelt, that the whole pro- 


duced that green-eyed montter, mentioned by Shake- 


ſpeare in his tragedy of Othello. 
And now, as he was enquiring in the ſtreet after 


his wife, and had juſt received directions to the 


door, unfortunately Mr. Jones was iſſuing from it. 

Fitzpatrick did not yet recollect the face of Jones: 
however, ſeeing a young well-drelled teilow coming 
from his wite, he made directly up to him, and a(k- 
ed him what he had been doing in that houſe: For 
Jam ſure,” ſaid he, © you mult have been in it, as 
&I ſaw you come out of it.“ 

Jones anſwered very modeſtly, that he had been 
viſiting a lady there. To which Fitzpatrick replicd, 
What bulineſs have you with the lady ?? Upon 
which Jones, who now perfectly remembered the 
voice, features, and, indeed, coat of the gentleman, 
cried out-“ Ha! my good friend; give me your 


hand: I hope there is no ill blood remaining be— 


© tween us, upon a {mall miſtake which happened ſo 


long. ago. 

Upon my ſoul, Sir,“ ſaid Fitzpatrick, I don't 
© know your name, nor your face. —“ Indeed, Sir, 
ſaid Jones, neither have 1 the pleaſure of knowing 


your name; but your face I very well remember 


© to have ſeen before, at Upton, where a fooliſh 
© quarrel happened between us, which, if it is not 


made up yet, we will now make up over a * 
| s At 


1 r 
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© At Upton!' cried the other. Ha! upon my 
© ſoul, I believe your name is Jones. —“ Indeed,“ 
anſwered he, it is. —“ O, upon my ſoul,' cries 
Fitzpatrick, you are the very man I wanted to 
« meet. Upon my ſoul, I will drink a bottle with 
© you preſently; but firſt I will give you a great 
© knock over the pate. There is for you, you raſ- 
cal. Upon my ſoul, if you do not give me ſatiſ- 
faction for that blow, I will give you another.“ 
And then drawing his ſword, he put himſelf in a 

oſture of defence, which was the only ſcience he 
underſtood. 

Jones was a little ſtaggered by the blow, which 
came ſomewhat unexpectedly; but preſently reco- 
vering himſelf, he alſo drew, and though he un- 
derſtood nothing of fencing, preſſed on ſo boldly 
upon Fitzpatrick, that he beat down his guard, and 
ſheathed one half of his ſword in the body of the 
{aid gentleman, who had no ſooner received it, than 
lie ftept backwards, dropt the point of his ſword, 
and leaning upon it, cried—* J have fatisfaction 
enough: Iam a dead man!“ 

© | hope not,” crics Jones: © but whatever be the 
© conſequence, you mult be ſenſible you have drawn 
it upon vourſelf.“ At this inſtant a number of 
fellows ruſhed in, and ſeized Jones; who told them 
he thould make no reſiſtance, and begged ſome of 
them at leaſt would take care of the wounded gen- 
tleman. | | 

 Ave,* cries one of the fellows, © the wounded 
© gentleman will be taken care enough of; tor, I 
* {uppoſe, he hath not many hours to live. As for 
vou, Sir, you have a month at leaſt good yet.'*— 
© Dn me, Jack,” ſaid another, he hath prevented 
* his voyage; he's bound to another port now! and 
many other ſuch jeſts was our poor Jones made the 
ſubject of, by theſe fellows, who were, indeed, the 
gang employed by Lord Fellamar, and had dogged 
him into the houſe of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, "—_ for 
um 
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him at the corner of the ſtreet, when this unfortu. 
nate accident happened. | 

The officer who commanded this gang, very wiſely 
concluded, that his buline(s was now to deliver his 
priſoner into the hands of the civil magiſtrate. He 
ordered him, therefore, to be carried to a public- 
houſe, where, having ſent for a conſtable, he deli- 
vered him to his cuſtody. 

The conſtable ſeeing Mr. Jones very well dreſſed, 
and hearing that the accident had happened in a 
duel, treated his priſoner with great civility ; and, 
at his requeſt, diſpatched a mellenger to enquire 
after the wounded gentleman, who was now at a ta- 


vern under the ſur: on's hands. The re port brought 


back was, that the wound was certainly Mortal, and 
there were no hopes of life. Upon w hich the con— 
ſtable informed Jones, that he muſt go before a jult.ce, 
He anſwered —* M herev er vou ple: aſe: 1 wn jndif— 
« ferent as to what happens tome; for, though 1am 
© convinced I am not guide of murder in the eve of 


© the law, yet, the wei, ht of blood I find intolerable 


upon my mind.” 

Jones was now conducted before the juſtice, where 
the ſurgeon who dreſſed Mr. Fitzpatrick appeared, 
and depo! ted, that he believed the wound to be mor- 
tal; upon w hich the priſoner was committed to the 
Gate- houſe. It was very late at night, ſo that Jones 
would not ſend for Partridge till the next mor ning; 
and as he never ſhut his eves till ſeven, ſo it vas 
near twelve before the poor fellow, who was greatly 
frightened at not hearing from his maſter ſo long, 
received a meſſage which almoſt deprived him of his 
being, when he heard 1t. 

He went to the Gate-houſe, with trembling knee, 
and a beating heart; and was no ſooner arrived in 
the preſence of Jones, than he lamented the misfor— 
tune that had befallen him, with many tears, look- 
ing all the while frequently about him in great terror; k 
for as the news now arrived that Mr. Fitzpatric' 

_— 
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was dead, the poor fellow apprehended every minute 
that his ghoſt would enter the room. At laſt he de- 
livered him a letter, which he had Iike to have for- 
got, and which came from Sophia by the hands of 
Hack 8! | 

Jones preſently diſpatched every one out of the 
room, and having eagerly broke open the letter, 
read as follows— | | 

« You owe the hearing from me again to an acci- 
dent, which I own ſurprizes me. My aunt hath juſt 
© now ſhewn mealetter from you to Lady Bellaſton, 
which contains a propoſal of marriage. I am con- 
© vinced it is your own hand; and what more ſur- 
© prizes me, is, that it is dated at the very time when 
you would have me imagine you was under ſuch 
concern on my account. I leave you to comment 
© on this fact. All Idefire, is, that your name may 
* never more be mentioned to „ 

Of the preſent ſituation of Mr. Jones's mind, 
and of the pangs with which he was now tormented, 


we cannot give the reader a better idea, than by 


ſaying, his miſery was ſuch, that even Thwackum 
would almoſt have pitied him : but, bad as it is, we 
ſhall at preſent leave him in it, as his good genius 
(if he really had any) ſeems to have done. And here 
we put an end to the ſixteenth book of our hiſtory, 
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BOOK XVIL 
Containing Three Days. 
| CHAT. | 
Containing a Portion of intraductory Writing. 

HEN a comic writer hath made his principal 
characters as happy as he can, or when a 
tragic writer hath brought them to the higheſt 
pitch of human miſery, they both conclude their 
buſineſs to be done, and that their work is come to 

a period. : | : 
Had we been of the tragic complexion, the reader 
muſt allow we were now very nearly arrived at this 
period; ſince it would be difficult for the devil, or 
any of his repreſentatives on earth, to have contrived 
much greater torments for poor Jones, than thoſe 
in which we left him in the laſt chapter : and, as for 
Sophia, a good-natured woman would hardly wiſh 
more uneaſineſs to a rival, than what the muſt at 
preſent be ſuppoſed to feel. What then remains to 
compleat the tragedy, but a murder or two, and a 

few moral ſentences ? 

But to bring our favourites out of their preſent 
anguiſh and diſtreſs, and to land them at laſt on the 


ſhore of happineſs, ſeems a much harder taſk; a 


taſk, indeed, ſo hard, that we do not undertale to 
execute it. In regard to Sophia, it is more than 
probable, that we ſhall, ſomewhere or other, pro- 
vide a good huſband for her in the end; either Blifil, 
or my lord, or ſomebody elfe: but as to poor Jones, 
ſuch are the calamities in which he 1s at preſent in- 
volved, owing to his imprudence, by which, if a 
man doth not become a felon to the world, he is at 
leaſt a eig de je; ſo deſtitute is he now of friends, 
and ſo perſecuted by enemies, that we almoſt de- 
{pair of bringing him to any good; and :f our rea- 


der delights in ſeeing executions, I think he ought 


not to loſe any time in taking a firſt row at Tyburn. 


This 
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This I faithfully promiſe, that, notwithſtanding 
any affection which we may be ſuppoſed to have for 
this rogue, whom we have unfortunately made our 
hero, we will lend him none of that ſupernatural 
alliſtance with which we are entruſted, upon cond1- 


tion that we uſe it only on very important occaſions. 


If he doth not, therefore, find ſome natural means 
of fairly extricating himſelf from all his diſtreſſes, 
we will do no violence to the truth and dignity of 
hiſtory for his fake; for we had rather relate that 
he was hanged at Tyburn, (which may very pro- 
bably be the caſe,) than forteit our integrity, or 
hock the faith of our reader. | 

In this the ancients had a great advantage over 
the moderns. Their mythology, which was at that 
time more firmly believed by the vulgar than any 
religion is at preſent, gave them always an oppor- 
tunity of delivering a favourite hero. Their deities 
were always ready at the writer's elbow, to execute 
any of his purpoſes; and the more extraordinary 
the invention was, the greater was the ſurprize and 
delight of the credulous reader. Thoſe writers 
could, with greater eaſe, have conveyed a friend 
trom one country to another, nay, from one world 
to another, and have brought him back again, than 
a poor Circumicribed modern can deliver him from 
a aol. 

Ihe Arabians and Perſians had an equal advan- 
tage in writing their tales from the Genu and Fai- 
ries, which they believe in as an article of their 
fuith, upon the authority of the Koran itſelf. But 
we have none of theſe helps. To natural means 
alone we are Confined : let us try, therefore, what 
by theſe means may be done for poor Jones: though, 
iv Confels the truth, ſomething whiſpers me in the 
ear, that he doth not yet know the worſt of his for- 
tune; and that a more ſhocking piece of news than 
any he hath yet heard, remains tor him in the un- 
cpened leaves of fate. 
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1:31 
& | 1 The generous and grateful Behaviour of Mrs. Miller. 
#:: 0 
k | [| N R. Allworthv and Mrs. Miller were juſt ſat 2 
FE down to breakfait, when Blifil, who had gone c 
% out very early that morning, returned to make one c 
| of the company. 
[| He had not been long ſeated, before he began as 
| follows: Good Lord! my dear uncle, what do you c 
IH think bath happened? I vow, Iam afraid of telling c 
119 it you, for fear of ſhocking vou with the remem— 0 
FER © brance of ever having thewn any kindnefſs to ſuch c 
| | © villain.“ What is the matter, child ?* ſaid the 0 
1 uncle: I fear I have ſhewn kindneſs in my life to c 
|! © the unworthy more than once. But Charity doth 
191 not adopt the vices of its objects.” * O! Sir,” re- c 
HER turned Blifil, it is not without the ſecret direction 
TH. « of Providence that you mention the word adopt on. 
TH. © Your adopted ſon, Sir, that Jones, that wretch c 
it FF whom you nouriſhed in your botom, hath proved c 
1 Þ © one of the greatelt villains upon earth.” « By all 4 
111 b © that's ſacred, tis falle !* cries Mrs. Miller. Mr, 
14 [| © Jones is no villain. ite 15 one of the w orthieſt c 
11 creatures breathing; and if any other perſon had 
. called him villain, 1 would have thrown all this gr 
1 bboiling water in his face! Mr. Allworthy look— be 
14 1 ed very much amazed at this behaviour. But ſte = 
ll = did not give him leave to ſpeak, before turning to «7 
11 him, ſhe cried, © I hope you will not be angry with #2 
| g * me;.1 would not offend you, Sir, for the whole 6] 
11 « world! but, indeed, 1 could not bear to hear C4 
14 © him called ſo.* I muſt own, Madam,” faid All- 6 
11 | worthy, very gravely, „J ama little furprized to c | 
1 « hear you ſo w armly defend a fellow you do not 
14 © know.” 0, I do know him, Mr. Allworthy, 44 
9 1 ſaid ſhe ; © indeed I do: 1 ſhould be the moſt un- «1 
| 3 « orateful of all wretches if I denied it. O, he hath c | 
11 « preſerved me and my little family: we have ail c | 
It 1 « reatuil | 
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reaſon to bleſs him while we live. And I pray 
Heaven to bleſs him, and turn the hearts of his 
malicious enemies. I know, I find, I fee he hath 
ſuch!? © You ſurprize me, Madam, ſtill more,” 


ſaid Allworthy : * ſure you muſt mean ſome other. 


It is impoſhble you ſhould have any ſuch obliga- 
tions to the man my nephew mentions.* * Too 
ſurely, anſwered ſhe; © 1 have obligations to him 
of the greateſt and tendereſt kind. He hath been 
the preſerver of me and mine. Believe me, Sir, 
he hath been abuſed, groſsly abuſed to you ; 1 
know he hath; or you, whom I know to be all 
goodneſs and honour, would not, after the many 
kind and tender things I have heard you ſay of this 
poor helpleſs child, have ſo diſdainfully called 
him fellow! Indeed, my beſt of friends, he de- 
ſerves a kinder appellation from you, had you 
heard the good, the kind, the gratetul things 
which I have heard him utter of you. He never 
mentions your name but with a ſort of adoration. 
In this very room I have ſeen him on his knees 
imploring all the bleſſings of Heaven upon your 
head, I do not love that child there better than 
he loves you.“ 

I fee, Sir, now,” ſaid Blifil, with one of thoſe 


orinning ſneers with which_the devil marks his 
belt beloved, Mrs. Miller really doth know him. I 


ſuppoſe you will find ſhe is not the only one oi your 
acquaintance to whom he hath expoſed you. AS 
tor my character, I perceive, by ſome hints ſhe 
hath thrown out, he hath been very free with it, 
but I forgive him.“ © And the Lord forgive you, 
Sir!“ ſays Mrs. Miller : « we have all fins enough 
to ſtand in need of his forgiveneſs.” | 

Upon my word, Mrs. Miller,* ſaid Allworthy, 
do not take this behaviour ot yours, to my ne- 
phew, kindly; and I do aſſure you, as any re- 
flections which you caſt upon him, muſt come only 
from that wickedeſt of men, they would only 
Vol. IV. ) =—_— 
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ſerve, if that were poſlible, to heighten my re- 
ſentment againſt him; for I muſt tell you, Mrs. 
Miller, the young man who now ſtands before 
you, hath ever been the warmeſt advocate for the 
ungrateful wretch whoſe caute you now eſpouſe, 
This, I think, when you hear it from my mouth, 
will make you wonder at ſo much baſeneſs and 
ingratitude.” 

« You are deceived, Sir,* anſw eral Mrs. Miller: 
it they were the laſt words which were to iſſue 
from my lips, I would ſay you were deceived ; 
and I once more repeat it, the Lord forgive thoſe 
who have deceived you ! 1 do not pretend to {ay 
the young man is without faults ; but they are the 
faults of wildnefs and of youth; faults which he 
may, nay, which I am certain he will, relinquiſh; 
and if he ſhould not, they are vaftly overbalanced 
by one of the moſt humane, tender, honeſt hearts, 
that ever man was bleſſed with.” 

Indeed, Mrs. Miller,“ ſaid Allworthy, „had 
this been related of ycu, I ſhould not have be- 
lieved it.“ Indeed, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, „you 
will believe every thing I have ſaid, I am ſure you 
will; and when you have heard the ſtory which! 
hall tell you, (for I will tell you all,) you will be 
ſo far from being offended, that you will own (I 
know your juſtice ſo well) that I muſt have been 
the moſt deſpicable and moſt ungrateful of 
wretches, if I had acted any other part than I 
have.” 

Well, Madam,” ſaid Allworthy, I ſhall be 
very glad to hear any good excuſe for a behaviour 
which, I muſt confeſs, I think wants an excuſe. 
And now, Madam, will you be pleaſed to let my 
nephew proceed in his ſtory without interru tion? 
He would not have introduced a matter of {light 
conſequence with ſuch a preface. Perhaps, e even 
this ſtory will cure youe of your miſtake,” 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Miller gave tokens of ſubmiſſion, and then 
Mr. Blifil began thus“ I am ſure, Sir, if you don't 
© think proper to reſent the ill uſage of Mrs. Miller, 
I ſhall eaſily forgive what affects me only. I think 
© your goodneſs hath not deſerved this indignity at 
© her hands.“ Well, child,” ſaid Allworthy, but 
« what is this new inſtance? What hath he done of 


© late?? © What,” cries Blifil, © notwithſtanding all 


Mrs. Miller hath ſaid, Jam very ſorry to relate, 


«© and what you ſhould never have heard from me, 


© had it not been a matter impoſſible to conceal from 
© the whole world. In ſhort, he hath killed a man: 
© I will not ſay murdered—for, perhaps, it may not 
be ſo conſtrued in law, and I hope the belt for his 
fake, 

Allworthy looked ſhocked, and bleſſed himſelf; 
and then turning to Mrs. Miller, he cried, Well, 
Madam, what ſay you now!“ 

Why, I ſay, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, © that I never 
© was more concerned at any thing in my lite ; but, 
© if the fact be true, I am convinced the man, who- 
© ever he is, was in fault. Heaven knows there 
© are many villains in this town, who make it their 
buſineſs to provoke voung gentlemen. Nothing 
but the greateit provocation could have tempted 
him; for, of all the gentlemen I ever had in my 
* houſe, I never ſaw one ſo gentle, or ſo ſweet- 
© tempered. He was beloved by every one in the 
* houſe, and every one who came near eit.“ 

V/hile the was thus running on, a violent knock- 
ing at the door interrupted the converſation, and 
prevented her from proceeding farther, or from 
rece:ving any anſwer : for as ſhe concluded this 
was a viſitor to Mr. Allworthy, ſhe haſtily retired, 
taking with her her little girl, whoſe eyes were all 
over blubbered at the melancholy news ſhe heard 
of Jones, who uſed to call her his little wife, and 
not only gave her many play-things, but ſpent whole 
hours in playing with her himſelf, 
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Some readers may perhaps be pleaſed with theſe 
minute Circumſtances, in relating of which we follow 
the example of Plutarch, one of the beft of our 
brother hiſtorians; and others, to whom they may 
appear trivial, will, we hope, at leaſt pardon them, 
as we are never prolix on ſuch occaſions. 


© AP; 


The arrival of Mr. Weſtern, <vith ſome Matters concern. 
ing the paternal Authority. 


MX. Miller had not long left the room, when 
Mr. Weſtern entered; but not before a {mall 
wrangling-bout had paſted between him and his 
chairmen ; for the fellows, who had taken up their 
burden at theHerculesPillars, had conceived no hopes 
of having any future good cuſtomer in the ſquire; 
and they were moreover farther encouraged by his 
generolity, (for he had given them, of his own ac- 
cord, ſixpence more than their fare ;) they therefore 
very boldly demanded another thilling, which fo 
provoked the ſquire, that he not only beſtowed 
many hearty curſes on them at the door, but re- 
tained his anger after he came into the room; 
ſwearing that all the Londoners were like the court, 
and thought of nothing but plundering country gen- 


tlemen. * D—n me,” ſays he, if I won't walk in 


© the rain rather than get into one of their hand- 
© barrows again. They have jolted me more in 


© a mile than Brown Beſs would in a long fox 


© Chaſe.? | | 

When his wrath on this occaſion was a little 
appealed, he reſumed the ſame paſſionate tone 
on another. There,“ ſays he, there is fine 
£ buſineſs forwards now. The hounds have chang— 
© ed at laſt, and when we imagined we had a for 
© to deal with, ad-rat-it, it turns out to be a badger 
£ at laſt.” | | 


c Pray, 


0 0 
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Pray, my good neigubour,“ ſaid Allworthy, 
drop your metaphors, and ſpeak a little plainer.” 
eW hy. then,” ſays the ſquire, © to tell you plainly, 
«we have been all the time afraid of a ſon of a 
© whore of a baſtard of ſomebody's, I don't know 
© who's, not I—and now here is a confcunded ſon 
cof a whore of a lord, who may be a baſtard too 
© for what I know or care, for he ſhall never have 
© 1 daughter of mine by my conſent! They have 
c beggare d the nation; but they ſhall never beggar 
«Me. My land ſhall never be ſent over to Hanover.“ 

«You ſurprize me much, my good friend,” ſaid 
Allworthv. © Why, zZounds! I am ſurprized my - 
« {elf,* anſwered the ſquire. © I went to zee ſiſter 
« Weitern luſt night, according to her own appoint— 
© ment, and there I was ahad into a whole roomful 
of women. There was my Lady Couſin Bellaſton, 

and my Lady Betty, and my Lady Catharine, and 
My lady I don't know who; n me if ever you 
catch me among ſuch a kennel of hoop-petticoat 
ps! D—nme, l'd rather be run by my own dogs, 

*as one Adlon was; that the ſtory- book ſavs, was 
turned Into a hare, and his own dogs killed un, 
and eat un! Odd-rabbdit it, no mortal was ever run 
in ſuch a manner; if I dodged one way, one had 
me offered to clap back, another ſnapped 
. ©me. O, certainly, one of the greateſt matches 
nt Fngland !”” ſays one couſin.“ [Here he at- 
tempted to mimick them. A very advantage- 
© ous offer indeed !” cries another couſin; (for you 

* muſt know they be all my coulins, thof I never 
zeed half o'um before.) * Surely,” ſays Ut fat 
a—ſe b—, my Lady Bellaſton, ““ couſin, you muſt 
be out of your wits, to think of refuling ſuch an 
fer! 

Now I begin to underſtand,* ſays Allworthy, 
ſome perſon hath made propoſals to Miſs W eſtern, 
* which the ladies of the family approve, but it is 
not to your liking.” 
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My liking! ſaid Weſtern; how the devil 
© ſhould it? I tell you it is a lord; and thoſe are 
always volks whom you know I always reſolved 


to have nothing to do with. Did unt I refuſe a 
matter of vorty years purchaſe now for a bit of 
land, which one o'um had a mind to put into a 
c mi only becauſe I would have no dealings with 
lords; and doſt think I would marry mv daughter 
Zu? Belides, ben't I engaged to you, and did Jever 
go off my bargain when I had promiſed ?? 

© As to that point, neighbour,” ſaid Allworthy, 
© Tentirely releaſe you from any engagement. No 
*contract can be binding between parties who h:ve 
not a full power to make it at the time, nor ever 
© afterwards acquire the power of fulfilling it.” 

*Slud! then,* anſwered Weſtern, * I tell you 1 
© have power, and I will fulfilit. Come along with 
me directly to Doctors Commons; I will get a 
licence, and will go to filter, and take away the 
« wench by force; and ſhe ſhall ha'un, or I will 
lock her up, and keep her upon bread and water 
© as long as the lives. 

Mr. Weſtern,” ſaid Allworthy, * ſhall T beg vou 
c will hear my full ſentiments on this matter? 
© Hear thee ! aye, to be ſure, I will,* anfwered he, 
© Why then, Sir,* cries Allworthy, I can truly 
« ſay, without a compliment either to you or the 
c young lady, that when this match was propoſed, 
IJ embraced it very readily and heartily, from my 
© regard to you both. An alliance between two 
families ſo nearly neighbours, and between whom 
© there had always exiſted ſo mutual an intercourſe 
and good harmony, I thought a moſt deſirable 
event; and with regard to the young lady, not 
© only the concurrent opinion of all who knew her, 
© but my own obſervation aſſured me, that ſhe would 
© be an ineſtimable treaſure to a good huſband. I 
© ſhall ſay nothing of her perſonal qualifications, 
which certainly are admirable ; her nes 

ler 
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eher charitable diſpolition, her modeſty, are too 


ell known to need any panegyric : but ſhe hatlr 


© one quality which exiſted in a high degree in that 
«belt of women, who is now one of the firſt of 
angels, which, as it is not of a glaring kind, more 
«commonly eſcapes obſervation ; ſo little, indeed, 
{it is remarked, that I want a word to expreſs it. 
* I muſt uſe negatives on this occaſion. I never 
heard any thing of pertneſs, or what is called re- 
partee, out of her mouth; no pretence to wit, 
© much leſs to that kind of wiſdom, which is the 
f refult only of great learning and experience; the 
© attectation of which, in a young woman, is as ab- 
ſurd as any of the affectations of an ape. No dicta- 
*torial ſentiments, no judicial opinions, no pro— 
found criticiſms. Whenever I have ſeen her in the 
company of men, ſhe hath been all attention, with 
the modeſty of a learner, not the forwardneſs of a 
*teacher, You'll pardon me for it, but I once, to 
try her only, deſired her opinion on a point which 
* was controverted between Mr. Thwackum and 
Mr. Square. To which the anſwered with much 
ſweetneſs - You will pardon me, good Mr. 
by Allworthy ; I am ſure you cannot in earneſt think 

me capable of deciding any point in which two 
*{uch gentlemen diſagree.“ Thwackum and Square, 


* who both alike thought themſelves ſure of a fa. 


vourable deciſion, ſeconded my requeſt. She an- 
* ſwered with the ſame good- humour“ I muſt ab- 
** {olutely be excuſed ; for 1 will affront neither ſo 
” much, as to give my judgment on his ſide.“ In- 

deed, ſhe always ſhewed the higheſt deference to 
the underſtandings of men; a quality abſolutely 
*ellential to the making a good wife. I ſhall only 
*add, that as ſhe is moſt apparently void of all 
*atſectation, this diffidence mult be certainly real.“ 

Here Blifil ſighed bitterly ; upon which Weſtern, 
whoſe eyes were full of tears at the praiſe of Sophy, 
blubbered out—* Don't be a 

FEA © that 
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© ſhatha'hur ; dn me, ſhat ha'hur, if ſhe was twenty 
times as good.“ 
Remember your promiſe, Sir, cried Allworthy; 
IJ was not to be interrupted.—“ Well, ſhat unt, 
anſwered the ſquire; * I won't ſpeak another word. 
Now, my good friend,“ continued Allworthy, 
© I have dwelt ſo long op the merit of this young la. 
dy, partly as [ 1 am in love with her charac- 
ter, and partly that fortune (for the match in that 
light is really advantageous on my nephew's ſide) 
might not be imagined to be my principal view in 
having fo eagerly embraced the propoſal. Indeed, 
«© I heartily wiſhed to receive ſo great a jewel into 
* my family; but though I may wiſh for many good 
© things, I would not, therefore, ſteal them, or be 
* guilty of any violence or injultice to poſſeſs myſelf 
* of them. Now, to force a woman into a marriage? 
* contrary to her conſent or approbation, is an act 
of ſuch injuſtice and oppreſſion, that I wiſh the 
© laws of our country could reſtrain it; but a good 
© conſcience is never lawleſs in the worlt-regulated 
« ſtate, and will provide thoſe laws for itſelf, which 
© the neglect of legiſlators hath forgotten to ſupply. 
This is ſurely a caſe of that kind; for is it not cruel, 
© nay impious, to force a woman into that ſtate again! 
© her will, for her bchaviour in which ſhe is to be 
© accountable to the higheſt and moſt dreadful court 
* of judicature, and to anſwer at the peril of her 
© foul! To diſcharge the matrimonial duties in an 
© adequate manner, is no eaſy taſk ; and ſhall we lay 
© this burden upon a woman, while we at the ſame 
© time deprive her of all that aſſiſtance which may 
© enable her to undergo it? Shall we tear her ver! 
© heart from her, while we enjoin her duties to which 
© a whole heart is ſcarce equal? I muſt ſpeak very 
© plainly here: I think parents who act in this man- 
© ner are acceſſaries to all the guilt which their chil- 
« dren afterwards incur; and of courſe mult, before 
a Juſt Judge, expect to partake of their puniſh— 
ment: 
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© ment : but if they could avoid this, good Heaven! 
is there a ſoul who can bear the thought of having 
contributed to the damnation of his child? 

« For theſe reaſons, my beſt neighbour, as I ſee 
« the inclinations of this young lady are moſt unhap- 
« pily averſe to my nephew, I . decline any far- 
© ther thoughts of the honour you intended him, 
«though I atfſure you, I ſhall always retain the moſt 
« vratetul ſenſe of it.) | 8 

« Well, Sir, ſaid Weſtern, (the froth. burſting 
forth from his lips the moment they were uncorked) 
«you cannot ſay but I have heard you out, and now 
« I expect you'll hear me; and if I don't anſwer 
«every word on't, why then I'll conſent to gee the 
matter up. Firſt, then, I deſire you to anſwer me 
one queſtion, Did not I beget her? Did not I beget 
cher? anſwer me that. They ſay, indeed, it is a 
« wife father that knows his own child; but I am ſure 
] have the beſt title to her, for I bred her up. But 
believe you will allow me to be her father; and 
if 1 be, am I not to govern my own child? And 
if I am to govern her in other matters, ſurely I 
am to govern her in this which concerns her moſt. 
And what am I deſiring all this while? Am I de- 
© firing her todo any thing for me? Jo give me any 
thing? Zu much on t'other ſide, that I am only 
deſiring her to take away half my eſtate now, and 


_*t'other half when I die. Well; and what is it all 


vor? Why is unt it to make her happy? It's 
enough to make one mad to hear volks talk. If I 
© was going to marry myſelf, then ſhe would ha' rea- 
* fon to cry and to blubber ; but, on the contrary, 
han't I offered to bind down my land in ſucha man- 
* ner, that I could not marry if I would, zeeing as 
*ndarro* woman upon earth would ha' me. What 
the devil in hell can I do more? I contribute to 
her damnation !—Zounds! I'd zee all the world 


*d—d before her little finger ſhould be hurt. In- 


* deed, M. Allworthy, you muſt excuſe me, but I 
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am ſurprized to hear you talk in ſuch a manner; 
and I mult ſay, take it how you will, that I thought 
£ you had more ſenſe.” | 

Allworthy reſented this refleQion only with a 
ſmile; nor could he, if he would have endeavoured 
it, have conveyed into that ſmile any mixture of 
malice or contempt. His ſmiles at folly were, in- 
deed, ſuch as we may ſuppoſe the angels beſtow on 
the abſurdities of mankind. 

Blifil now detired to be permitted to ſpeak a few 
words. As to uſing any violence on the young 
© lady, Jam ſure I ſhall never conſent to it. My 
© conſcience will not permit me to uſe violence on 
* any one, much leſs on alady, for whom, however 
* cruel ſhe is to me, I ſhall always preſerve the pureſt 
and ſincereſt affection ; but yet I have read, that 
women are ſeldom proof againſt perſeverance. 
* Why may I not hope, then, by ſuch perſeverance, 
© at laſt to gain thoſe inclinations, in which, for the 
future, I thall, perhaps, have no rival? for, as 
* for this lord, Mr. Weſtern is ſo kind to preſer me 


to him; and ſure, Sir, you will not deny but that 


© a parent has at leaſt a negative voice in theſe mat- 
ters: nay, I have heard this very young lady her- 
* felf fay ſo, more than once; and declare, that ſhe 
© thought children inexcuſable, who married in 
direct oppolition to the will of their parents. Be- 
© tides, though the other ladies of the family ſeem 
© to favour the pretenſions of my lord, I do not find 
the lady herlelf is inclined to give him any coun- 


£ tenance: alas! TI am too well aſſured the is not; I 


© am too ſenſible that wickedeſt of men remains up- 
« permolt in her heart.“ 

© Ay, ay, ſo he does,“ cries Weſtern. 

© But ſurely,” ſays Blifil, © when ſhe hears of this 


© murder which he hath committed, if the law ſhould 


«£ ſpare his life— | 
What's that ?* cries Weſtern, „murder! hath 


* Che committed a murder, and is there any 9 
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of ſeeing him hanged ?—Tol de rol, tol lol de 
« rol.? Here he fell a ſinging and capering about 
the room. | | 
Child,“ ſays Allworthy, „this unhappy paſſion 
© of yours diſtreſſes me beyond meaſure. I heartily 
© pity you, and would do every fair thing to pro- 
© mote your ſucceſs.” | 

« I deſire no more, cries Blifil. I am convinced 
my dear uncle hath a better opinion of me than to 
think that I myſelf would accept of more.” 

«© Lookee,? ſaid Allworthy, you have my leave 
©to write, to viſit, if ſhe will permit it but ] inſiſt 
© on no thoughts of violence. I will have no con- 
© finement, nothing of that kind attempted.” 

Well, well,” cries the ſquire, nothing of that 
(kind ſhall be attempted ; we will try a little longer 
© what fair means will effect; and if this fellow be 
© but hanged out of the way—Tol lol de rol. I 
«never heard better news in my life; I warrant 
«every thing goes to my mind. Do, prithee, dear 
© Allworthy, come and dine with me at the Her- 
«cules Pillars: I have beſpoke a ſhoulder of mut- 
© ton roaſted, and a ſpare-rib of pork, and a fowl 
and egg-ſauce. There will be nobody but our- 
© ſelves, unleſs we have a mind to have the land- 
lord; for I have ſent Parſon Supple down to 
« Baſingſtoke after my tobacco-box, which I left at 
© an inn there, and I would not loſe it for the world; 
for it is an old acquaintance of above twenty years 
* ſtanding. I can tell you, landlord is a vaſt comical 
© bitch; you will like un hugely.” | 
Mr. Allworthy at lait agreed to this invitation, 
and ſoon after the ſquire went oft, ſinging and ca— 
pering at the hopes of ſeeing the ſpeedy tragical end 
of poor Jones. | 

When he was gone, Mr. Allworthy reſumed the 
aforeſaid ſubject with much gravity. He told his 
nephew, © he withed with all his heart he would en- 
deavour to conquer a pallion, in which I * 
| ays 
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ſays he, © flatter you with any hopes of ſuccceding. 
It is certainly a vulgar error, that Iverſion in a 
woman may be conquered by perſeverance. In- 
difference may, perhaps, ſometimes yield to it; 
but the uſual triumphs gained by per 1 in 
a lover are over Caprice, prudence, aftectation, 
and often an exorbitant degree of levity, which 
excites women, not over-warm in their conttitu- 
tions, to indulge their vanity by prolonging the 
time of courtſhip, even when they are well enough 

« pleaſed with the object, and reſolve (it they ever re- 
« ſolve at all) to make him a very pitiful amends in 
« the end. Buta fixed diſlike, as I wm afraid this 
is, will rather gather ſtrength than be conquered 
c by time. Beſicles, my dear, I have another ap- 
« prehention which you mult excuſe. I am afraid 
« this paſſion which you have for this fine young 
« creature, hath her beautiful perſon too much for 
« its object, and is unworthy of the name of that 
love, which is the only foundation of matrimonial 


A «a aA a „ 


« felicity. To admire, to like, and to long for the. 


« poſſeſſion of a beautiful woman, without any regard 
© to her ſentiments towards us, is, I am afraid, too 


natural: But love, 1 believe, is the child of love 


c only ; at leaſt, I am pretty confident, that to lore 
« the creature who we are aſſured hates us is not in 
human nature. Examine your heart, therefore, 
thoroughly, my good boy, and if, upon examina- 
« tion, you have but the leaſt ſuſpicion of this Kind, 
J am ſure your own virtue and religion will impel 

« you to drive ſo vicious a paſſion from your heart, 
and your good ſenſe will ſoon enable you to do 
it without pain.“ 

The reader may pretty well gueſs Blzl's anſwer; ; 
but if he ſhould be at a loſs, we are not, at preſent, 
at leiſure to ſatisſy him, as our hiſtory now haſtens 
on to matters of higher importance, and we Can no 
longer bear to be abſent from Sophia, 
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CHAP, . | 
An extraordinary Scene between Sophia and her Aunt, 


THE lowing heifer, and the bleating ewe, in herds 


and flocks, may ramble ſafe and unregarded 


through the paſtures. Theſe are, indeed, hereafter 
doomed to be the prey of man; yet many years are 


they ſuffered to enjoy their liberty undifturbed. 


But if a plump doe be diſcovered to have eſcaped 
from the toreſt, and to repoſe herſelf in ſome field 
or grove, the whole pariſh is preſently alarmed, 
every man is ready to ſet his dogs after her; and if 
ſhe is preſerved from the reſt by the good ſquire, it 
is only that he may ſecure her for his own eating. 

I have often conſidered a very fine young woman 
of tortune and faſhion, when firſt found ſtrayed from 
the pale of her nurſery, to be in pretty much the 
ſame ſituation with this doe. The town is imme— 
diately in an uproar, ſhe is hunted from park to play, 
trom court to aſſembly, from aſſembly to her own 
chamber, and rarely efcapes a ſingle ſeaſon from 
the jaws of ſome devourer or other: for if her 
friends protect her from ſome, it is only to deliver 
her over to one of their own chnſing, often more 
diſagreeable to her than any of the reſt : while whole 
herds or flocks of other women ſecurely, and ſcarce 
regarded, traverſe the park, the play, the opera, 
and the afſembly ; and though, for the moſt part 
at leaſt, they are at laſt devoured, yet for a long 
time do they wanton in liberty without diſturbance 
or controul. 

Of all theſe paragons, none ever taſted more 
of this perſecution than poor Sophia. Her ill 
ſtars were not contented with all that ſhe had 
ſuffered on account of Blifil, they now raiſed 
her another purſuer, who ſeemed likely to tor- 
ment her no leſs than the other had done. For, 
though her aunt was leſs violent, ſhe was no 
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leſs aſſiduous in teazing her, than her father had 
been before. 

The ſervants were no ſooner departed after din. 
ner, than Mrs. Weſtern, who had opened the mat. 
ter to Sophia, informed her, that ſhe expected his 
lordihip that very afternoon, and intended to take 
the firſt opportunity of leaving her alone with him. 
© If you do, Madam,” anſwered Sophia, with ſome 
ſpirit, I ſhall take the firſt opportunity of leaving 
him by himſelf.. How, Madam !' cries the aunt, 
cis this the return you make me for my kindneſs, 
© in relieving you trum your confinement at your 
* father's? © You know, Madam,“ ſays Sophia, 
the cauſe of that confinement was a retufal to com- 
« ply with my father, in accepting a man I deteited; 
< and will my dear aunt, who hath relieved me from 
© that diſtreſs, involve me in another equally bad?” 
And do you think then, Madam, anſwered Mrs, 
Weſtern, that there is no difference between my 
Lord Fellamar and Mr. Blifil?? Very little in 
my opinion, cries Sophia; and if I mult be con- 
© demned to one, I would certainly have the merit 
© of ſacrificing myſelf to my father's pleaſure.” 
Then my pleaſure, I find,” ſaid the auat, * hath 
very little weight with you! but that conſideration 
1 mall not move me. I act from nobler motives, 
The view of aggrandizing my family, of enno— 
© bling yourſelf, is what I proceed upon. Have you 
© no ſenſe of ambition? Are there no charms in the 
thoughts of having a coronet on your coach?” 
© None, upon my honour,” ſaid Sophia. A pin- 
* cuſhion upon my coach would pleaſe me juſt as 
well.“ Never mention honour,' cries the aunt; 
it becomes not the mouth of ſuch a wretch. I am 
« ſorry, niece, you, force me to uſe theſe words; but 
© I cannot bear your groveling temper; you have 
© none of the blood of the Weſterns in you! But, 
© however, mean and baſe your own ideas are, you 


* ſhall bring no imputation on mine. 1 will never ſuf⸗ 
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« fer the world to fay of me, that T encouraged you in 
« refuling one of the beſt matches in England; à 
© match, which, belides it's advantage in fortune, 
«would do honour to almoſt any family, and hath, 
© indeed, in title, the 1 of ours.“ Surely,' 
ſays Sophia, I am born deficient, and have not 
« the ſenſes with which other people are blefled : 
there muſt be certainly ſome ſenfe which can re- 
«liſh the delights of found and ſhew, which T 
© have not; for ſurely mankind would not labour ſo 
© much, nor ſacrifice ſo much for the obtaining, 
nor would they be foelate and proud with poſ- 
« ſeſſing, what appeared to them, as it doth to me, 
the moſt inſignificant of all trifles.? 

No, no, Miſs,” cries the aunt ; „you are born 
© with as many ſenſes as other people; but, I affure 
vou, vou are not born with a ſufficient under- 
* ſtanding to make a fool of me, or to expoſe my 
© conduct to the world. Sol declare this to you 
«upon my word, and you know, I believe, how 
fixed my reſolutions are, unleſs vou agree to fee 
© his lordſhip this afternoon, I will, with my own 
hands, deliver you to-morrow morning to my 
© brother, and will never henceforth interfere 
with you, nor ſee your face again.“ Sophia ſtood 
a few moments filent after this ſpeech, which was 
uttered in a moſt angry and peremptory tone; and 
then burſting into tears, ſhe cried, * Do with me, 
Madam, whatever you pleaſe. I am the moft 
© miſerable, undone wretch upon earth : if my dear 
aunt forſakes me, where ſhall I look for a protec- 
*for?* * My dear niece,” cries ſhe, © you will have 
© a very good protector in his lordſhip ; a protector, 
* whom nothing but a hankering after that vile feF- 
low Jones can make you decline,“ Indeed, Ma- 
dam,“ ſaid Sophia, you wrong me. How can 
vou imagine, after what you have ſhewn me, if I 
had ever any ſuch thoughts, that I ſhonld not 
 þaniſh them for ever? If it will ſatisfy you, I 
2 will 
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© will receive the tacrament upon it, never to ſee 
his face again.“ But, child, dear child,” ſaid 
the aunt, be reaſonable: can you invent a ſingle 
© objection ?' «1 have already, I think, told youa 
« ſuthcient objection,* aniwered Sophia. «© What?! 
cries the aunt; J remember none.“ Sure, Ma. 
dam,“ faid Sophia, I told you he had uſed me in 
© the rudeſt and vileſt manner!” Indeed, child, 


anſwered ſhe, © I never heard you, or did not under. 


« ſtand you: but what do you mean by this rude 
© and vile manner ?* Indeed, Madam,” ſaid So- 
Phia, I amalmolt aſhamed to tell you. He caught 
me in his arms, pulled me down upon the ſettee, 
© and thruſt his hand into my boſom, and killed it 
£ with ſuch violence, that I have the mark upon 
£ my left breaſt at this moment.“ © Indeed !* ſaid 


Mrs. Weſtern. Les, indeed, Madam,” anſwered 


Sophia. My father luckily came in at that initant, 
or Heaven knows what rudenets he intended to 
© have proceeded to.“ Jam aſtoniſhed and con- 
founded, cries the aunt. * No woman of the 
name of Weſtern hath ever been treated ſo ſince 
we were a family. 1 would have torn the eyes 
of a prince out, if he had attempted ſuch freedoms 
c with me. It is impollible! Sure, Sophia, you 
E muſt invent this to raije my indignation againſt 
him.“ I hope, Madam,” ſaid Sophia, you have 
© too good an opinion of me, to imagine me capable 
© of telling an untruth. Upon my ſoul it is true.” 
I ſhould have ſtabbed him to the heart, had I been 
c preſent,* returned the aunt. © Yet, ſurely, he 
© could have no diſhonourable delign : it is impoſſi- 
ble! he durſt not: beſides, his propoſals ſhew he 
© he had not; tor they are not only honourable, but 
« generous. I don't know; the age allows too great 
£ freedoms. A diſtant ſalute is all I would have 
£ allowed before the ceremony. I have had lovers 
formerly, not ſo long ago neither, ſeveral lovers, 
s though I never would conſent to marriage, and 1 
| | a 0 never 
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© never encouraged the leaſt freedom. It is a fool- 
« jſh cuſtom, and what I never would agree to. No 
«man kiſſed more of me than my cheek. It is as 
much as one can bring one's ſelf to give lips up 
to a huſband ; and indeed, could I ever have been 
© perſuaded to marry, I believe I ſhould not have 
« ſoon been brought to endure ſomuch.* ou will 
© pardon me, dear Madam,“ faid Sophia, if T 
make one obſervation. You own you have had 
© many lovers, and the world knows it, even if you 
« ſhould deny it. You refuſed them all, and Iam 
convinced one coronet at leaſt among them.“ 
«You ſay true, dear Sophy,* anſwered ſne; 1 
© had once the offer of a title.” © Why then, ' ſaid 
Sophia, © will you not ſuffer me to refuſe this once?“ 
«It is true, child,” ſaid ſhe, I have refuſed the 
© offer of a title; but it was not ſo good an offer; 
that is, not ſo very, very good an offer.“ Ves, 


„Madam, ' ſaid Sophia; © but you have had very 


great propoſals from men of vaſt fortunes. It 
was not the firſt, nor the ſecond, nor the third 
© advantageous match that offered itſelf.” I own 
© it was not,” ſaid ſhe. ©* Well, Madam, ' continue 

Sophia, „and why may not I expect to have a ſe- 
*cond, perhaps, better than this? You are now 
© but a young woman, and I am convinced would 
*not promiſe to yield to the firſt lover of fortune, 
© nay, or of title too. I am a very young woman, 
*and ſure I need not deſpair.“ Well, my dear, 
dear Sophy, cries the aunt, what would you have 
* me ſay?? © Why, I only beg, that I may not be 
left alone, at leaſt this evening: grant me that, 
and I will ſubmits if you think, after what hath 
17 I ought to ſee him in your company 
«Well, I will grant it,“ cries the aunt. © Sophy, 
*you know I love you, and can deny you nothing. 
© You know the eaſineſs of my nature; Ihave not 
*always been ſo eaſy. I have been formerly thought 
*cruel; by the men, I mean, I was called the 
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© cruel Partheniſſa. J have broke many a window 
© that has had verſes to the cruel Partlieniſſa in it. 
© Sophy, LI was never ſo handſome as you, and yet! 
© had ſomething of you formerly. 1 amaa little al. 
© tered. Kingdoms and ſtates, as Tully Cicero ſays 
in his epiltles, undergo alteration, and ſo mult the 
£ human form.* Thus ran the on for near half an 
hour upon herſelf, and her conqueſts, and her 
cruelty, till the arrival of my lord; who, after a 
molt tedious vilit, during which Mrs. Weſtern never 


once offered to leave the room, retired, not much 


more ſatisfied with the aunt than with the nicce ; 
tor Sophia had brought her aunt into ſo excellent 
a temper, that ſhe conſented to almoſt every thing 
her niece ſaid; and agreed, that a little diſtant be- 
haviour miglit not be improper to lo forward a lover, 
Thus Sophia, by a little well-directed flattery, 
for which ſurely none will blame her, obtained a 
little eaſe for herſelf, and at leaſt put off the evil 
day: and now we have ſeen our heroine in a bet- 
ter ſituation than ſhe hath been for a long time be- 
fore, we will look a little after Mr. Jones, whom 
we left in the moſt deplorable ſituation that can be 
well imagined, 


| CHAP. V. 
Mrs. Miller and Mr. Nightingale wijit Fones in the Priſon, 


WW HEN Mr. Allworthy and his nephew went to 

meet Mr. Weſtern, Mrs. Miller ſet forward 
to her ſon-in-law's lodgings, in order to acquaint 
him with the accident which had befallen his friend 
Jones; but he had known it long before from Par— 
tridge; (for Jones, when he left Mrs. Miller, had 
been furniſhed with a room in the ſame houſe with 
Mr. Nightingale.) The good woman found her 
daughter under great afiliction on account of Mr, 
Jones, whom having comtorted as well as ſhe could, 
ſhe ſet forward to the Gate-houſe, where ſhe heard 
he was, and where Mr, N ightingale was arrived be: 
fore her, 7 | 


The 
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The firmneſs and conſtancy of a true friend is a 
circumſtance ſo extremely delightful to perſons in 
any kind of diſtreſs, that the diſtreſs itſelf, if it be 
only temporary, and admits of relief, is more than 
compenſated by bringing this comfort with it. Nor 
are inſtances of this kind ſo rare as ſome ſuperficial 
and inaccurate obſervers have reported, To ſay 
the truth, want of compaſſion is not to be number- 


ed among our general faults. The black ingredient 


which fouls our diſpoſition is envy. Hence our eye 
is ſeldom, I am afraid, turned upwards to thoſe who 


are maniteſtly greater, better, wiſer, or happier than 


ourſelves, without ſome degree of malignity ; while 
we commonly look downwards on the mean aud 
miſerable with ſufficient benevolence and pity. In 
fact, I have remarked, that moſt of the defects 
which have diſcovered themſelves in the triendſhips 
within my obſervation, have ariſen from envy only ; 
a helliſh vice; and yet one from which 1 have 
known very few abſolutely exempt. But enough of 


a ſubject which, it purſued, would lead me too far. 


Whether it was that Fortune was apprehenſive 
leſt Jones ſhould fink under the weight of his ad- 
veriity, and that the might thus loſe any future 


opportunity of tormenting him, or whe:cher ſhe 


really abated ſome hat of her ſeverity towards him, 
ſhe ſeemed a little to relax her perſecution, by 
lending him the company of two ſuch faithful 


friends, and, what 1s perhaps more rare, a faithful 


ſervant. For Partridge, though he had many im- 
pertections, wanted not fidelity; and though fear 
would not ſufter him to be hanged for his maſter, 
yet the worid, I believe, could not have bribed him 
to deſert his cauſe. | | 
While jones was expreſling great ſatisfaction in 
the preſence of his friends, Partridge brought an 
account, that Mr. Fitzpatrick was ſtill alive, though 
the ſurgeon declared that he had very little hopes. 
Upon which Jones fetching a deep ſigh, Nightingale 


taid to him, My dear Tom, why ſhould you atflict 
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_ © yourſelf ſo upon an accident, which, whatever be 
© the conſequence, can be attended with no danger 
© to you, and in which your conſcience cannot ac- 
© cuſe you of having been in the leaſt to blame. If 
© the fellow ſhould die, what have you done more 
© than taken away the life of a ruffian in your own 
defence? So will the coroner's inqueſt certainly 
find it; and then you will be eaſily admitted to 
© bail : and though you muſt undergo the form of a 
© trial, yet it is a trial which many men would ſtand 
© for vou for a ſhilling.“ Come, come, Mr. Jones, 
ſaid Mrs. Miller, cheer yourſelf up. I knew you 
© could not be the aggreſſor, and fo I told Mr. All- 
© worthy, and ſo he ſhall acknowledge too, before 
© have done with him. | | 
Jones gravely anſwered, © That whatever migh 
© be his fate, he ſhould always lament the having 
© ſhed the blood of one of his fellow-creatures as 
© one of the higheſt misfortunes which could have 
© befallen him. But I have another misfortune of 
© the tendereſt kind. O] Mrs. Miller, I have loſt 
© what I held moſt dear upon earth.“ That muſt 
© be a miftreſs,* ſaid Mrs. Miller: © But come, 
come; I know more than you imagine ;* (for, in- 
deed, Partridge had blabbed all ;) and I have heard 
more than you know. Matters go better, I pro- 
* miſe you, than you think ; and I would not give 
© Blifil ſixpence for all the chance which he hath of 
the lady. | | | 
© Indeed, my dear friend, indeed,* anſwered 

Jones, you are an entire ſtranger to the cauſe of my 
grief. If you was acquainted with the ſtory, you 
would allow my caſe admitted of no comfort. 

© apprehend no danger from Blifil. I have undone 
c myſelf.” Don't deſpair,* replied Mrs. Miller: 
you know not what a woman can do; and if any 
© thing be in my power, I promiſe vou I will do it 
© fo ſerve you. It is my duty. My ſon, my dear 
Mr. Nightingale, who is kind to tell me he hath 
© obligations to you on the fame account, Knows it 
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is my duty. Shall I go to the lady myſelf? I will 
« ſay any m_ to her you would have me ſay.” 

Thou beſt of women, cries Jones, taking her 
by the hand, “ talk not of obligations to me; but, 
as you have been ſo kind to mention it, there is a 
« favour which, perhaps, may be in your power. I 
«ſee you are acquainted with the lady (how you 
came by your information I know not) who fits, 
indeed, very near my heart. If you could con- 
« trive to deliver this (giving her a paper from his 
pocket) I ſhall for ever acknowledge your good- 
nes.“ | | 

Give it me,” ſaid Mrs. Miller. © If I fee it not in 
© her own pollefſion before I {leep, may my next fleep 
be my laſt. Comfort yourſelf, my good young 
© man; be wiſe enough to take warning from paſt 
© follies, and I warrant all ſhall be well, and I ſhall 
yet ſee you happy with the moſt charming young 
lady in the world; for ſol hear from every one ſhe is.“ 
© Believe me, Madam,” ſaid he, I do not ſpeak 
the common cant of one in my unhappy ſituation, 
«© Betore this dreadtul accident happened, I had re- 
© ſolved to quit a life, of which I was become ſen- 
<{ible of the wickedneſs as well as folly. I do 
(aflure you, notwithſtanding the diſturbances I 
© have unfortunately occaſioned in your houſe, for 
© which I heartily alk your pardon, I am not an 
© abandoned profligate. Though I have been hur- 
ried into vices, I do not approve a vicious cha— 
© racter ; nor will Jever, from this moment, de- 
£ ſerve it. | 

Mrs. Miller expreſſed great ſatisfaction in theſe 
declarations, in the ſincerity of which ſhe averred 
ſhe had an entire faith; and now the remainder of 
the converſation patled in the joint attempts of that 
good woman and Mr, Nightingale to cheer the de- 
jected ſpirits of Mr. Jones, in which they ſo far 
ſucceeded, as to leave him much better comforted 
and ſatisfied than they found hun ; to which happy 
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alteration, nothing ſo much contributed, as the 
kind undertaking of Mrs. Miller, to deliver his 
letter to Sophia, which he deſpaired of finding any 
means to accompliſh : for when Black George pro. 
duced the laſt from Sophia, he informed Partridge, 
that ſhe had ſtrictly ry him, on pain of having 
it communicated to her father, not to bring her any 
anſwer. He was moreover not a little pleaſed to 
find he had ſo warm an advocate to Mr. Allworthy 
himfelf in this good woman, who was, in reality, 
one of the worthieſt creatures in the world. 

After about an hour's viſit from the lady (for 
Nightingale had been with him much longer) they 
both took their leave, promiſing to return to him 
ſoon; during which, Mrs. Miller ſaid, the hoped 
to bring him ſome good news from his miſtreſs ; 
and Mr. Nightingale promiſed to enquire into the 
ftate of Mr. Fitzpatrick's wound, and hkewife to 
find out ſome of the perſons who were preſent at the 
rencounter. 

The former of theſe went directly in queſt of So: 
phia, whither we likewife ſhall now attend her. 


CHAP. VI. 
Ir which Mrs. Miller pays a Viſit to Sophia. 


A ECESS to the young lady was by no means dif- 

ficult; for as ſne lived now on a perfect friendly 
footing with her aunt, ſhe was at full liberty to re- 
ceive what viſitants ſhe pleaſed. 

Sophia was dreſſing, when ſhe was acquainted 
that there was a gentlewoman below to wait on her: 
as ſhe was neither afraid nor aſhamed to ſee any 
of her own ſex, Mrs. Miller was immediately ad- 
mitted. | 

Curtſies, and the uſual ceremonials between 
women who are ſtrangers to each other, being paſt, 
Sophia faid, I have not the pleaſure to know 
 * you, Madam.“ No, Madam,* anſwered Mrs, 
Miller, 
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Miller, and I mult beg pardon for intrudin 
« upon you. But when you know what has ras 
eme to give you this trouble, I hope“ Pray, 
« what is your buſineſs, Madam ??* ſaid Sophia, with 
4 little emotion. Madam, we are not alone,” re- 
plies Mrs. Miller, in a low voice. Go out, Betty, 
{aid Sophia. | 

When Betty was departed, Mrs. Miller ſaid, I 
© was deſired, Madam, by a very unhappy young 
« gentleman, to deliver you this letter.“ Sophia 
changed colour when ſhe ſaw the direction, well 


knowing the hand; and, after ſome heſitation, ſaid, 


I could not conceive, Madam, from your appear- 
« ance, that your buſineſs had been of ſuch a nature. 
* Whomever you brought this letter from, I ſhall 
© not open it. I ſhould be ſorry to entertain an 
* unjuſt ſuſpicion of any one; but you are an utter 
« ſtranger to me.“ 

© If you will have patience, Madam,* anſwered 
Mrs. Miller, I will acquaint you who I am, and 
how I came by that letter.“ I have no curiolity, 
Madam, to know any thing, cries Sophia: © but 
© I muſt inſiſt on your delivering that letter back to 
© the perſon who gave it you.“ 

Mrs. Miller then fell upon her knees, and, in the 
moſt paſſionate terms, implored her compaſſion : to 
which Sophia anſwered, * Sure, Madam, it is ſur- 
* prizing you ſhould be ſo very ſtrongly intereſted in 
* the behalf of this perſon. I would not think, 
Madam No, Madam,“ ſays Mrs. Miller, 
* you ſhall not think any thing but the truth. I 
will tell you all, and you will not wonder that I 
Jam intereſted. He is the beſt-natured creature 
that ever was born.“ She then began and re- 
lated the ſtory of Mr. Henderſon. After this the 
cried, © This, Madam, this is his goodneſs; but I 
* have much more tender obligations to him. He 
* hath preſerved my child.“ Here, after ſhedding. 
ſome tears, the related every thing concerning or 

a 5 
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fact, ſuppreſſing only thoſe circumſtances which 
would have moſt reflected on her daughter, and 
concluded with ſaying, Now, Madam, you ſhall 
© judge whether I can ever do enough for ſo 
© kind, fo good, fo generous a young man; and 
© ſure he is the beſt and worthieſt of all human 
6 beings.” 

The alterations in the countenance of Sophia had 
hitherto been chiefly to her diſadvantage, and had 
inclined her complexion to too great palenefſs; but 
ſhe now waxed redder, if poſſible, than vermilion, 
and cried, I know not what to fay ; certainly what 


© ariſes from gratitude cannot be blamed. But 


* what ſervice can my reading this letter do your 
© friend, ſince I am reſolved never“ Mrs. Mil. 


ler fell again to her entreaties, and begged to be 


forgiven, but ſhe could nor, ſhe ſaid, carry it back, 
Well, Madam,” ſays Sophia, „I cannot help it, 
© if you will force 1t upon me. Certainly you may 
leave it whether I will or no.“ What Sophia 
meant, or whether the meant any thing, I will not 
prefume to determine ; but Mrs. Miller actually un- 
derſtood this as a hint, and preſently laying the let- 
ter down on the table, took her leave, having firlt 
begged permiſſion to wait again on Sophia; which 
requeſt had neither aſſent nor denial. 

The letter tay upon the table no longer than till 
Mrs. Miller was out of fight ; for then Sophia open- 
ed and read it. 

This letter did very little ſervice to his caule; 
for it conſiſted of little more than confefſions of hi 


own unworthineſs, and bitter lamentations of de- 


ſpair, together with the moſt ſolemn proteſtations 
of his unalterable fidelity to Sophia, of which, he 
ſaid, he hoped to convince her, if he had ever more 
the honour of being admitted to her preſence ; and 


that he could account for the letter to Lady Bel- 


Jaſtonin ſuch a manner, that, though it would not 
entitle him to her forgivenets, he hoped at Jealt to 
** obtain 
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obtain it from her mercy. And concluded with 
rowing, that nothing was ever leſs in his thoughts 
than to marry Lady Bellaſton. | 

Though Sophia read the letter twice over with 
great attention, his meaning ſtill remained a riddle 
to her; nor could her invention ſuggeſt to her any 
means to excuſe Jones. She certainly remained 
very angry with him: though, indeed, Lady Bel- 
laſton took up fo much of her reſentment, that her 
gentle mind had but little left to beſtow on any 
other perſon. | 

That lady was, moſt unluckily, to dine this very 
day with her aunt Weſtern ; and in the afternoon, 
they were all three, by appointment, to go together 
to the opera, and thence to Lady Thomas Hatchet's 
drum. Sophia would have gladly been excuſed 
from all, but ſhe would not diſoblige her aunt: and 
as to the arts of counterfeiting illneſs, ſhe was ſo 


entirely a ſtranger to them, that it never once en- 


tered into her head. When ſhe was dreſſed, there— 
fore, down ſhe went, reſolved to encounter all the 
horrors of the day; and a molt difagreeable one it 
proved ; for Lady Bellaſton took every opportunity 
very civilly and flily to inſult her; to all which, her 
dejection of ſpirits diſabled her from making any 
return; and, indeed, to confeſs the truth, the was 
at the very beſt but an indiflerent miſtreſs of re- 
partee, | 

Another misfortune which befel poor Sophia, 
was the company of Lord Fellamar, whom ſhe met 
at the opera, and who attended her to the drum. 
And though both places were too public to admit of 
any particularities, and {he was farther reheved by 
the muſic at the one place, and by the cards at the 
other, ſhe could not, however, enjoy herſelf in his 
company: for there is ſomething of delicacy in wo- 
men, which will not ſuffer them to be even eaſy. in 
the preſence of a man whom they know to have pre- 


tentions to them, which they are difinclined to favour. 


Vor. T&F. . | Having 
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Having in this chapter twice mentioned a drum, 
a word which our poſterity, it is hoped, will not un- 
derſtand in the ſenſe it is here applied, we ſhall, not- 
withſtanding our preſent haſte, ſtop a moment to 
deſcribe the entertainment here meant; and the ra- 
ther, as we can in a moment deſcribe it. 

A drum, then, is an aſſembly of well-dreſſed 

rſons, of both ſexes, moſt of whom play at cards, 


and the reſt do nothing at all; while the miſtreſs of 


the houſe performs the part of the landlady at an 
inn ; and, like the landlady of an inn, prides her. 
ſelf in the number of her gueſts; though ſhe doth 
not always, like her, get any thing by it. 

No wonder then, as ſo much ſpirits muſt he re. 

ired to ſupport any vivacity in theſe ſcenes of 
Ninefa, that we hear perſons of faſhion eternally 
complaining of the want of them ; a complaint con- 
fined entirely to upper life! How inſupportable 
muſt we imagine this round of impertinence to have 
been to Sophia at this time! how difficult muſt ſhe 
have found it,-to force the appearance of gaiety 
into her looks, when her mind dictated nothing but 
the tendereſt ſorrow, and when every thought was 


charged with tormenting ideas ! 


Night, however, at laſt, reſtored her to her pil. 
low, where we will leave her to ſoothe her melan- 
choly at leaſt, though incapable, we fear, of reſt; 
and ſhall purſue our hiſtory, which, ſomething 
whiſpers us, is now arrived at the eve of ſome great 
event. == 


CHAP. VII. 


A pathetic Scene betaueen Mr. Allxuorthy and Mrs. 
Miller. | 


MES. Miller had a long diſcourſe with Mr. All- 
worthy, at his return from dinner, in which 

ſne acquainted him with Jones's having unfortunate— 
ly loft all which he was pleaſed to beſtow on him at 
OD their 
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their ſeparation ; and with the diſtreſſes to which 
that loſs had ſubjected him : of all which the had 
received a full account from the faithful retailer, 
Partridge. She then explained the obligations the 
had to Jones: not that ſhe was entirely explicit with 
regard to her daughter ; for though ſhe had the ut- 
moſt confidence in Mr. Allworthy, and though there 
could be no hopes of keeping an affair ſecret which 
was unhappily known to more than half a dozen, 
yet ſhe could not prevail with herſelf to mention 
thoſe circumſtances which reflected moſt on the 
chaſtity of poor Nancy ; but ſmothered that part of 
her evidence as cautiouſly as if ſhe had been before 


a judge, and the girl was now on her trial for the 


murder of a baſtard. | 

Allworthy faid, there were few characters ſo ab- 
ſolutely vicious as not to have the leaſt mixture of 
good in them. However,* ſays he, I ͤ cannot 
deny but that you had ſome obligations to the 
fellow, bad as he is; and I ſhall therefore excuſe 
* what hath paſſed already, but muſt inſiſt, you 


© never mention his name to me more; for I pro- 


* miſe you, it was upon the fulleſt and plaineſt evi- 
* dence that J reſolved to take the meaſures I have 
taken.“ Well, Sir,” ſays ſhe, I make not the 
© leaſt doubt, but time will ſhew all matters in their 
* true and natural colours, and that you will be 
* convinced this poor voung man deſerves better 
; WY than ſome other folks that ſhall be name- 
eis.“ | 
Madam, cries Allworthy, a little ruffled, © I 
will not hear any reflections on my nephew; and 
if you ever ſay a word more of that kind, I will 
* depart from your houſe that inſtant. He is the 
* worthieſt and beſt of men; and 1 once more repeat 
* it to you, he hath carried his friendſhip to this 
man to a blameable length, by too long conceal- 
ing facts of the blackeſt dye. The ingratitude of 
the wretch to this good voung man is what I moſt. 
| Q+ 2 | reſent; 
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© reſent: for, Madam, I have the greateſt reaſon 
© to imagine he had laid a plot to ſupplant my 
« "cog in my favour, and to have diinherited 
him.“ 

« I am ſure, Sir,“ anſwered Mrs. Miller, a little 
Frightened, (forthough Mr. Allworthy had the ut- 
molt ſweetneſs and benevolence in his ſiniles, he had 
great terror in his frowns,) * I ſhall never ſpeak 
« againſt any gentleman you are pleaſed to think well 
«of. Iam ſure, Sir, ſuch behaviour would very 
c ill become me, eſpecially when the gentleman is 
£ your neareſt relation; but, Sir, you mult not be 
© angry with me, you muſt not indeed, for my good 
© withes to this poor wretch. Sure L may call him ſo 
now; though once vou would have been angry 
«© with me, if 1 had {poke of him with the leaſt dil- 
c reſpect. How often have IJ heard you call him your 


«< ſon? How often have you prattled to me of him, 


c with all the fondneſs of a parent? Nay, Sir, I 
£ cannot forget the many tender expreſſions, the 
many good things you have told me of his beauty, 
« and his parts, and his virtues; of his good-nature 
and generoſity. I am ſure, Sir, I cannot forget 
« them; for I tind them all true; I have experienced 
them in wy own cauſe. They have preſerved my 
family. You mult pardon my tears, Sir; indeed 
« you muſt, when 1 conlider the cruel reverſe of for- 


« tune which this poor youth, to whom I am ſo 


much obliged, hath ſuffered : when I conſider the 
« loſs of your favour, v hich I know he valued more 
c than his life, I muſt, I muſt lament him! If you 
* had a dagger in your hand, ready to plunge into 


my heart, I muſt lament the miſery of one whom 


you have loved, and 1 ſhall ever love!” 
Allworthy was pretty much moved with this 
ſpeech ; but it ſeemed not to be with anger: tor, 
after a ſhort ſilence, taking Mrs. Miller by the hand, 
he ſaid very aflectionately to her, Come, Madam, 
jet us Conſider a little about your daughter, I can- 
not 
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not blume you for rejoicing in a match which pro- 
« miſes to be advantageous to her; but you know 


© this advantage, in a great meaſure, depends on the 


* father's reconciliation. I know Mr. Nightingale 
very well, and have formerly had concerns with 
him; I will make him a viſit, and endeavour to 
« ferve you in this matter. I believe he is a worldly 
man: but as this is an only ſon, and the thing is 
« now irretrievable, perhaps he may, in time, be 
brought to reaſon. I promiſe you, I will do all I 
can for you.“ 


Many were the acknowledgments which the poor 


woman made to Allworthy for this kind and gene- 


rous offer; nor could ſhe refrain from taking this 


eccalion again to expreſs her gratitude towards 
Jones, © to whom, ſaid ſhe, © I owe the opportunity 
«* of giving you, Sir, this preſent trouble.“ All- 
worthy gently ſtopped her; but he was too good a 
man to be really offended with the effects of ſo noble 
a principle as now actuated Mrs. Miller; and, in- 


deed, had nor this new affair inflamed his former 


anger againſt Jones, it is poſlible he might have 
been a little ſoftened towards him, by the report of 
an action which malice itſelf could not have derived 
trom an evil motive. | 

Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller had been above 
an hour together, when their converſation was put 
an end to by the arrival of Blifil, and another per- 
ſon; which other perſon was no leſs than Mr. 
Dowling, the attorney, who was: now become a 
great favourite with Mr. Blifil, and whom Mr. All- 
worthy, at the deſire of his nephew, had made his 
ſteward ; and had likewiſe recommended him to Mr. 
Weſtern, from whom the attorney received a pro- 


miſe of being promoted to the ſame office upon the 


firſt vacancy; and in the mean time was employed 
in tranſacting ſome affairs which the ſquire then had 
in London, in relation to a mortgage. 
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This was the principal affair which then brought 
Mr. Dowling to town ; theretore, he took the ſame 
opportunity to charge himſelf with ſome money for 
Mr. Allworthy, and to make a report to him of 
ſome other butinelſs ; in all which, as it was of much 
too dull a nature to find any place in this hiſtory, 
we will leave the uncle, nephew, and their lawyer, 
concerned; and rciort to other matters. 


CHA pP. VIII. 


Concerning various Matters. 


EFORE we return to Mr. Jones, we will take 

one more view of Sophia. 

Though that young lady had brought her aunt 
into great good-humour by thoſe ſoothing methods 
v hich we hav e before related, ſhe had not brought 
her in the leaſt to abate of her zeal for the match 
with Lord Fellamar. This zeal was now inflamed 
by Lady Bellaſton, who had told her the preceding 
evening, that the was well ſatisfied, from the conduct 
of Soph: a, and from her carriage to his lordſhip, 
that all delays would be dangerous; and that the 
only way to ſucceed was, to preſs the match forward 
with ſuch rapidity, that the young lady ſhould have 
no time torcfiect; and be obliged to conſent, while 


the ſcarce knew what ſhe did. In which manner, the 


ſaid, one halt of the marriages among people of 
condition were brought about. A fact very pro- 
bably true, and to which 1 ſuppote is owing the 
mutual tenderneſs which afterwards exiits among 10 
many happy couples. 

A hint of the ſame kind was given by the ſame 
lady to Lord Fellamar ; and both theſe ſo readily 
embraced the advice, that the very next day was, 
at his lordſhip's requeſt, appointed by Mrs. Weſtern 
for a private interview between the young parties. 
This was communicated to Sophia by her aunt, and 
inliſted upon in ſuch high terms, that, after having 
urge 


„ 
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urged every thing ſhe could pofſibly invent againſt 
it, without the leaſt effect, ſhe at laſt agreed to give 
the higheſt inſtance of complaiſance which any young 
lady can give, and conſented to ſee his lordſhip. 

As converſations of this kind afford no great en- 
tertainment, we ſhall be excuſed from reciting the 
whole that paſſed at this interview ; in which, after 
his lordfhip had made many declarations of the moſt 
pure and ardent paſſion, to the ſilent, bluthing Sophia, 
the at Jaft collected all the ſpirits ſhe could raiſe, 


and, with a trembling, low voice, ſaid, My lord, 


you mult be yourſelf conſcious whether your former 
« behaviour to me hath been conſiſtent with the pro- 
« fefllions you now make.” „Is there,“ anſwered he, 


no way by which I can atone for madneſs? What 


©] did, Jam afraid, muſt have too plainly convinced 
© you, that the violence of love had deprived me of 
« my ſenſes.* Indeed, my lord,” ſays ſhe, it is 
in your Power to give me a proof of an affection 
«which I much rather with to encourage, and to 
© which I ſhould think myſelf more beholden.'— 
« Name it, Madam,* fatd my lord, very warmly. 
My lord,” favs ſhe, looking down upon her fan, 
„ know vou muſt be {enlible how unealy this pre- 
« tended paſſion of yours hath made me.“ Can you 
be ſo cruel to call it pretended ?? fays he. © Yes, 
muy lord,“ anſwered Sophia, © all profeſſions of love 
© to thoſe whom we perfecute are moſt inſulting 
« pretences. 'I his purſuit of yours is to me a molt 
* cruel perſecution ; nay, it is taking a moſt ungene— 


© rous advantage of my unhappy fituation.* * Mot 


© lovely, moſt adorable charmer, do not accuſe me,“ 


cries he, of taking an ungenerous advantage, While 


I have no thoughts but what are directed to your 
© honour and intereſt, and while J have no view, no 
© hope, no ambition, but to throw myſelf, honour, 
fortune, every thing at your feet.“ My lord,* 


ſays the, it is that fortune, and thoſe honours, which. 


give you the advantage of which 1 complain. Theſe 
| are 
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© are the charms which have ſeduced my relations, 
© but to me they are things indifferent. If your lord. 
« ſhip will merit my gratitude, there is but one way,” 
© Pardon me, divine creature,* ſaid he; © there can 
© be none. All I can do for you is ſo much your 
© due, and will give me ſo much pleaſure, that 
© there is no room for your gratitude.* * Indeed, 
my lord, anſwered ſhe, you may obtain my 
* oratitude, my good opinion, every kind thought 
and wiſh which it is in my power to beſtow ; nay, 
©you may obtain them with eaſe; for, ſure, to a 
© generous mind, it muſt be eaſy to grant my re- 
£ queſt. Let me beſeech you then, to ceaſe a pur- 
© ſuit, in which you can never have any ſucceſs. 
For your own ſake, as well as mine, I entreat 
© this favour: for, ſure, you are too noble to have 
© any pleaſure in tormenting an unhappy creature, 
© What can your lordſhip propoſe but uneaſineſs to 
© yourſelf, by a perieverance, which, upon my ho- 
© nour, upon my ſoul, cannot, ſhall not, prevail 
© with me, whatever diſtreſſes you may drive me to!” 
Here my lord fetched a deep ſigh; and then ſaid, 
© Is it then, Madam, that I am ſo unhappy to be the 
© object of your diſlike and ſcorn? or will you pardon 
me if Ifuſpect there is ſome other! Here he heſi- 
tated ;. and Sophia anſwered with ſome ſpirit, My 
© lord, I ſhall not be accountable to you for the 
© reaſons of my conduct. I am obliged to your 
© lordſhip for the generous offer you have made: 
©Iownitis beyond either my deſerts or expecta- 
© tions; yet I hope, my lord, you will not inſiſt on 
© my reaſons, when I declare I cannot accept it.” 
Lord Fellamar returned much to this, which we do 
not perfectly underſtand, and perhaps it could not 
all be ſtrictly reconciled either to ſenſe or grammar; 
but he concluded his ranting ſpeech with ſaying, 
that if ſhe had pre-engaged herſelf to any gentle- 
man, however unhappy it would make him, he 
ſhould think himſelf bound in honour to deſiſt. —4 
laps 
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haps my lord laid too much emphaſis on the word 
gentleman; tor we cannot elſe well account for the 
indignation with which he inſpired Sophia, who, 
in her anſwer, ſeemed greatly to reſent ſome affront 
he had given her. | 

While ſhe was ſpeaking, with her voice more 
raiſed than uſual, Mrs. Weſtern came into the room, 
the fire glaring in her cheeks, and the flames burſt. 
ing from her eyes. © I am aſhamed,” ſays ſhe, « my 
© lord, of the reception which you have met with. 
J afſure your lordſhip we are all ſenſible of the 
© honour done us—and I muſt tell you, Miſs Weftern, 
© the family expect a different behaviour from you.“ 
Here my lord interfered on behalf of the youn 
lady, but to no purpoſe! the aunt proceeded, til 
Sophia pulled out her handkerchief, threw herſelf 
into a chair, and burſt into a violent fit of tears. 

Jhe remainder of the converſation between Mrs, 
Weftern and his lordſhip, till the latter withdrew, 
conſiſted of bitter lamentations on his ſide, and on 
her's, of the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that her niece 
ſhould and would conſent to all he wiſhed. In- 
* deed, my lord, ſays fhe, © the girl hath had a 
« fooliſh education, neither adapted to her fortune 
* nor her family. Her father, I am ſorry to ſay 
© it, is to blame for every thing, The girl hath ſilly 
© country notions of baufhfulneſs; nothing elſe, my 
lord, upon my honour : I am convinced ſhe hath 
da good underſtanding at the bottom, and, will be 
brought to reaſon.” 

This Jaſt ſpeech was made in the abſence of So- 
phia; for ſhe had ſome time before left the room, 
with more appearance of paſſion than ſhe had ever 
thewn on any occaſion ; and now his lordſhip, after 
many expreſſions of thanks to Mrs. Weſtern, many 
ardent profeſſions of paſlion which nothing could 
conquer, and many aſſurances of perſeverance, which 
Mrs. Weſtern highly encouraged, took his leave for 

this time, 
Before 
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Before we relate what now paſſed between Mrs, 

Weſtern and Sophia, it may be proper to mention 
an unfortunate accident which had happened, and 
which had occaſioned the return of Mrs. Weſtern 
with ſo much fury as we have ſeen. | 

The reader then muſt know, that the maid who 
at preſent attended on Sophia, was recommended 
by Lady Bellaſton, with whom ſhe had lived for 
ſome time in the capacity of a comb-bruth : ſhe was 

a very ſenſible girl, and had received the ſtricteſt 
inſtructions to watch her young lady very carefully. 
Theſe inſtructions, we are ſorry to ſay, were com- 
municated to her by Mrs. Honour, into whoſe fa- 
vour Lady Bellaſton had now fo ingratiated herſelf, 
that the violent affection which the good waiting- 
woman had formerly borne to Sophia, was entirely 
obliterated by that great attachment which ſhe had 
to her new miſtreſs. 

Now, when Mrs. Miller was departed, Betty, 
(for that was the name of the girl) returning to her 
young lady, tound her very attentively engaged in 
reading a long letter; and the viſible emotions which 
ſhe betrayed on that occaſion, might have well ac- 
counted for ſome ſuſpicions which the girl enter- 


tained; but, indeed, they had yet a ſtronger foun- 


dation ; for ſhe had overheard the whole ſcene which 
paſſed between Sophia and Mrs. Miller. 

Mrs. Weſtern was acquainted with all this matter 
by Betty; who, after receiving many commenda- 
tions, and ſome rewards, for her fidelity, was or- 
dered, that if the woman who brought the letter 
came again, ſhe ſhould introduce her to Mrs. Wel- 
tern herſelf. | 

Unluckily Mrs. Miller returned at the very time 
when Sophia was engaged with his lordſhip. Betty, 
according to order, ſent her directly to the aunt ; 
who, being miſtreſs of ſo many circumſtances re- 
lating to what had paſſed the day before, ealily im- 
poſed upon the poor woman to believe that ___ 
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had communicated the whole affair; and ſo pump- 
ed every thing out of her which ſhe knew relating 
to the letter, and relating to Jones. | 

This poor creature might, indeed, be called Sim- 
plicity itſelf. She was one of that order of mortals, 
who are apt to believe every thing which is ſaid to 
them: to whom Nature hath neither indulged the 
offeniive nor defenſive weapons of deceit, and who 
are conſtantly liable to be impoſed upon by any one, 
who will only be at the expence of a little falſhood 
for that purpoſe. Mrs. Weſtern having drained 
Mrs. Miller of all the knew, which, indeed, was 
but little, -but which was ſufficient to make the aunt 
ſuſpect a great deal, diſmiſſed her with aſſurances 
that Sophia would not ſee her, that ſhe would ſend 
no anſwer to the letter, nor ever receive another : 
nor did ſhe ſuffer her to depart, without a handſome 


lecture on the merits of an office, to which ſhe could 


afford no better name than that of procureſs. This 
diſcovery had greatly diſcompoſed her temper, when 
coming into the apartment next to that in which the 
lovers were, ſhe overheard Sophia very warmly 
proteſting againſt his lordſhip's addreſſes: at which 
the rage already kindled burſt forth, and ſhe ruſh- 
ed in upon her niece ina moſt furious manner, as 
we have already deſcribed, together with what paſs- 
ed at that time, till his lordſhip's departure. 

No ſooner was Lord Fellamar gone, than Mrs. 
Weſtern returned to Sophia, whom ſhe upbraided 
in the moſt bitter terms, for the ill uſe the had made 
of the confidence repoſed in her; and for her 
treachery in converſing with a man, with whom ſhe 
had ctiered but the day before to bind herſelf in the 
molt ſolemn oath, never more to have any conver— 
ation. Sophia proteſted ſhe had maintained no 
tuch converſation. © How! how! Mifs Weſtern,” 
{1:4 the aunt, „will you deny your receiving a letter 
*irom him yeſterday ?—* A letter, Madam!“ an- 
ſwered Sophia, ſomewhat ſurprized. It is not 
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very well bred, Mits,* replies the aunt, © to re. 
« peat my words. I ſay, a letter, and inſiſt upon 


© your ſhewing it me immediately. —“ I ſcorn a lie, 


Madam,“ ſaid Sophia: I did receive a letter, 
© but it was without my deſire; and, indeed, I may 
© ſay, againſt my conſent. Indeed, indeed, Miſs,” 
cries the aunt, © you ought to be aſhamed of own- 
ing you had received it at all: but where is the 
c letter? for I will fee it.? | | 

To this peremptory demand Sophia pauſed ſome 
time before ſhe returned an anſwer; and at laſt only 
excuſed herleli by declaring ſhe had not the letter 
in her pocket, which was indeed true; upon which 
her aunt, loſing all manner of patience, aſked her 
niece this ſhort queſtion, whether the would reſolve 
to marry Lord Fellamar, or no? to which ſhe re- 
ceived the ſtrongeſt negative. Mrs. Weſtern then 
rephed with an oath, or ſomething very like one, 
that ſhe would early the next morning deliver her 
back into her tather's hand. 

Sophia then began to reaſon with her aunt in the 


following manner: Why, Madam, mult I of ne- 


ceſſity be forced to marry at all? Conſider how 
cruel you would have thought it in your own caſe, 
and how much kinder your parents were in leay- 
ing you to your liberty. What have I done to 
forfeit this liberty? I will never marry contrary 


And when Laſk the conſent of either improperly, 
it will be then time enough to force ſome other 
marriage upon me.“ Can I bear to hear this? 
ries Mrs. Weſtern, „from a girl who hath now a 
letter from a murderer in her pocket.“ © I have 
no ſuch letter, I promiſe you,” anſwered Sophia; 
and if he be a murderer, he will ſoon be in no 
condition to give you any farther diſturbance. 
How, Miſs Weſtern,' ſaid the aunt, „have you 
the aſſurance to {peak of him in this manner, to 
own your altection for luch a villaia to my face ?' 
| | | Sure, 
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to my father's conſent, nor without aſking yours. 
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© Sure, Madam,“ ſaid Sophia, you put a very 
« ſtrange conſtruction on my words.“ Indeed, 
« Miſs Weſtern,* crics the lady, I ſhall not bear 
« this ulage; you have learnt of your father this 
manner of treating me; he hath taught you to 
« vive me the he. He hath totally ruined you by 
« his falſe ſyſtem of education; and pleaſe Heaven 
« he ſhall have the comfort of its fruits: for once 
« more I declare to you, that to-morrow morning 
« ] will carry you back. I will withdraw all my 
forces from the field, and remain henceforth, like 
the wile King of Pruſſia, in a ſtate of perfect neu- 
« trality. You are both too wiſe to be regulated by 


amy meaſures; ſo prepare yourſelf; for to-mor- 


© row morning you thall evacuate this houſe.” 

Sophia remonſtrated all the could; but her aunt 
was deaf to all the ſaid. In this reſolution there- 
fore we mult at preſent leave her, as there ſeems to 
be no hopes of bringing her to change it. 


CHaA:S: 230: - 
What happened to Mr. Jones in the Priſon. 


ATR. Jones paſſed above twenty-four melancholy 
er hours by himſelf, unleſs when relieved by 
the company of Partridge, before Mr. Nightingale 
returned: not that this worthy young man had 
deſerted or forgot his friend; for, indeed, he had 
been much the greateſt part of the time employed 
in his ſervice. He had heard, upon enquiry, that 
the only perſons who had ſeen the beginning of the 
uniortunate rencounter, were a crew belonging to a 
man of war, which then lay at Depttord. Jo Dept- 
ford therefore he went, in ſearch of this crew, 
where he was in{ormed that the men he ſought after 
were all gone aſhore, He then traced them from 
place to place, till at laſt he found two of them 
drinking together, with a third perſon, at a hedge 
tavern, near Alderlgate. | 
VoL. IV. R Nightingale 
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yy, omg + defired to ſpeak with Jones by him. 
ſelf, (for Partridge was in the room when he came 
in.) As ſoon as they were alone, Nightingale, 
taking Jones = the hand, cried— Come, my 
© brave friend, be not too much dejected at what 
I am going to tell you—I am ſorry I am the mel. 
© ſenger of dad news; but I think it my duty to 
© tell you.“ I gueſs already what that bad news is, 
cries Jones. The poor gentleman then is dead. 
© hope not, anſwered Nightingale; * he was alive 
© this morning: though I will not flatter you; ! 
© fear, from the accounts I could get, that his 
wound is mortal. But if the affair be exactly as 
© you told it, your own remorſe would be all you 
© would have reaſon to apprehend, let what would 
© happen; but forgive me, my dear Tom, if I en. 
© treat you to make the worſt of your ſtory to your 
© friends. If you diſguiſe any thing to us, you 
«will only be an enemy to yourſelf.” 

What reaſon, my dear Jack, have I ever given 


© you,” ſaid Jones, to ſtab me with ſo cruel a uf. 


« picion ?? Have patience,* cries Nightingale, 
and I will tell you all. After the moſt diligent 
©enquiry I could make, I at laſt met with two of 
© the fellows who were preſent at this unhappy ac- 
«cident; and I am forry to ſay, they do not relate 
the ſtory ſo much in your favour as you yourſelf 
© have wit it.“ „Why, what do they ſay d' cries 
Jones. Indeed, what I am ſorry to repeat; as 
J am afraid of the conſequence of it to you. 
© They ſay, that they were at too great a diſtance 
© to overhear any words that paſſed between you; 
© but they both agree that the firſt blow was given 
by you.“ Then, upon foul,* anſwered Jones, 
© they injure me. He not only ſtruck me firſt, but 
£ ſtruck me without the leaſt provocation. What 
£ ſhould induce thoſe villains to accuſe me falſely? 


Nay, that I cannot gueſs,” ſaid Nightingale: and 


© 1t you yourſelf, and I, who am ſo heartily your 
| | | | « fricnd, 
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friend, cannot conceive a reaſon why they hoola 
« belie you, what reaſon will an indifferent court 
« of juſtice be able to aflign, why they ſhould not 
believe them? I repeated the queſtion to them 


«was preſent, who, I believe, is a ſea-faring man, 
«and who really acted a very friendly part by you: 
for he begged them often to conlider, that there 
«was the life of a man in the caſe; and aſked them 
«oyer and over, if they were certain; to which 
© they both anſwered, that they were, and would 
6 abide by their evidence upon oath. For Heaven's 
«ſake, my dear friend, recolle& yourſelf! for if 
this ſhould appear to be the fact, it will be your 
© buſineſs to think in time of making the beſt of 
«your intereſt. I would not ſhock you; but you 
© know, I believe, the ſeverity of the law, what- 
ever verbal provocations may have been given 
©you.* Alas! my friend,” cries Jones, © what 
| «intereſt hath ſuch a wretch as I? Beſides, do you 
think I would even with to live with the reputa- 
tion of a murderer? If I had any friends, (as 
© alas! I have none, ) could I have the confidence to 
ſolicit them to ſpeak in the behalf of a man con- 
© demned for the blackeſt crime in human nature? 
© Believe me, I have no ſuch hope; but I have 
{ome reliance on a Throne ſtill greatly ſuperior ; 
© which will, I am certain, afford me all the pro- 


© tection I merit !? 
He then concluded with many ſolemn and vehe- 


ment proteſtations of the truth of what he had at 


firſt aſſerted, 

The faith of Nightingale was now again ſtaggered, 
and began to incline to credit his friend; when 
Mrs. Miller appeared, and made a ſorrowful re- 
port of the ſucceſs of her embaſſy ; which, when 
Jones had heard, he cried out moſt heroically, 
* Well, my friend, I am now indifferent as to what 


* ſhall happen, at leaſt with regard to my life ; and 
R 2 cat 


« ſeveral times, and ſo did another gentleman who 
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© it it be the will of Heaven that I ſhall make an 
© atonement with that for the blood I have ſpilt, I 
hope the Divine goodneſs will one day ſuffer my 
* honour to be cleared, and that the words of x 
«dying man at leaſt will be believed ſo far as to 
© juſtity his character.” | 

A very mournful ſcene now paſſed between the 
priſoner and his friends; at which, as few readers 
would have been pleaſed to be prefent, fo few, I 
believe, will defire to hear it particularly related, 
We will, therefore, paſs on to the entrance of the 
turnkey, who acquainted Jones, that there was a 
lady without who deſired to ſpeak to him when he 
was at leiſure. 

Jones declared his ſurprize at this meſſage. He 
ſaid, he knew no lady in the world whom he could 
poſſibly expect to ſee there. However, as he ſaw 
no reaſon to decline ſeeing any perſon, Mrs, Miller 
and Mr. Nightingale preſently took their leave, and 
he gave orders to have the lady admitted. 

If Jones was ſurprized at the news of a viſit from 
the lady, how greatly was he aſtoniſhed when he diſ. 
covered this lady to be no other than Mrs. Waters! 
In this aſtoniſhment, then, we ſhall leave him a 
while, in order to cure the ſurprize of the reader, 
who will likewiſe, probably, not a little wonder at 
the arrival of this lady. 

Who this Mrs. Waters was, the reader pretty 
well knows; what ſhe was, he muſt be perfectly 
ſatisfied. He will therefore be pleaſed to remem- 
ber, that this lady departed from Upton in the ſame 
coach with Mr. Fitzpatrick, and the other Iriſh 
gentleman, and in their company travelled to Bath. 

Now there was a certain office in the gift of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick at that time vacant, namely, that of a 
wife; for the lady who had lately filled that office 
had reſigned, or at leaſt deſerted her duty. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, therefore, having thoroughly exami- 
ned Mrs. Waters on the road, found her extremely 
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fit for the place, which, on her arrival at Bath, he 
preſently conferred upon her, and ſhe without any 
ſcruple accepted. As huſband and wife this gen- 
tleman and lady continued together all the time 
they ſtaid at Bath; and as huſband and wife they 
arrived together in town. 

Whether Mr. Fitzpatrick was ſo wiſe a manas 
not to part with one good thing till he had ſecured 
another, which he had at preſent only a proſpect 
of regaining, or whether Mrs. Waters had ſo well 
diſcharged her office, that he intended ſtill to re- 
tain her as principal, and to make his wife (as is 
often the caſe) only her deputy, 1 will not ſay; but 
certain it is, he never mentioned his wife to her, 
never communicated to her the letter given him by 
Mrs. Weſtern, nor ever once hinted his purpoſe of 
repoſſeſſing his wife; and much leſs did he ever 
mention the name of Jones. For though he intend- 
ed to fight with him wherever he met him, he 
did not imitate thoſe prudent perſons who think a 
wife, a mother, a ſiſter, or ſometimes a Whole fa- 
mily, the ſafeſt ſeconds on theſe occaſions. The 
firſt account, thercfore, which ſhe had of all this, 
was delivered to her from his lips after he was 
brought home from the tavern where his wound had 
been dreſſed. 

As Mr. Fitzpatrick, however, had not the cleareſt 
way of telling a ſtory at any time, and was now, 
perhaps, a little more confuſed than uſual, it was 
tome time before ſhe diſcovered, that the gentle- 
man who had given him this wound, was the very 
ſame perſon from whom her heart had received a 
wound, which, though not of a mortal kind, was yet 
o deep, that it had lefta conſiderable ſcar behind it. 
But no ſooner was ſhe acquainted that Mr. Jones 
himſelf was the man who had been committed to 
the Gate-houſe for this ſuppoſed murder, than ſhe 
took the firſt opportunity of committing Mr. Fitz- 
patrick to the care of his nurſe, and haſtened away 
to vilit the conqueror. | 
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She now entered the room with an air of gaiety, 
which received an immediate check from the melan. 
choly aſpect of poor Jones, who ſtarted, and bleſſed 
himſelf, when he ſaw her. Upon which ſhe ſaid, 
« Nay, I do not wonder at your ſurprize: I believe 
you did not expect to ſee me; for few gentlemen 
are troubled here with viſits from any lady, unleſs 
© a wife. You ſee the power you have over me, Mr, 
© Tones. Indeed, I little thought, when we parted 
at Upton, that our next meeting would have been 
© in ſuch a place.“ Indeed, Madam,” ſays Jones, 


© I mult look upon this viſit as Kind; few will follow 


the miſerable, eſpecially to ſuch diſmal habitations. 
« I proteſt, Mr. Jones,” ſays the, I can hardly per. 
© ſuade myſelf you are the ſame agreeable fellow ! 
« ſaw at Upton. Why, your face is more miſerable 
than any dungeon in the univerſe! What can be 
© the matter with yon ?* © I thought, Madam,” faid 
Jones, as you knew of my being here, you knew the 
* unhappy reaſon.“ Pugh,“ ſays ſhe, you have 
« pinked a man in a duel, that's all!“ Jones ex- 
preſſed ſome indignation at this levity, and ſpoke 
with the utmott contrition for what had happened, 
To which ſhe anſwered—“ Well then, Sir, if you 
take it ſo much to heart, I will relieve you: the 
« rentleman is not dead; and, Jam pretty confident, 
is in no danger of dying. The ſurgeon, indeed, 
who firſt dreſſed him, was a young fellow, and 
« ſeemed deſirous of repreſenting his caſe to be as 
© bad as poſſible, that he might have the more ho- 
*nour from curing him; but the King's ſurgeon 
© hath ſeen him ſince, and ſays, unleſs from a fever, 
© of which there are at preſent no ſymptoms, he 
« apprehends not the leaſt danger of lite.” Jones 
ſhewed great ſatisfaction in his countenance at this 
report; upon which the afiirined the truth of it, 
adding—* By the moſt extraordinary accident in the 
« world, I lodge at the ſame houſe, and have ſeen 
5 the gentleman ; and I promite you he doth you 
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e zuſtice, and ſays, whatever be the conſequence, 
« that he was entirely the aggreſſor, and that you 
was not in the leaſt to blame.” 

Jones expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaction at the ac- 
connt which Mrs. Waters brought him. He then 
informed her of many things which ſhe well knew 
before; as who Mr, Fitzpatrick was, the occaſion 
of his reſentment, &c. He likewiſe told her ſeveral 
facts of which ſhe was ignorant, as the adventure of 
the muff, and other particulars, concealing only 
the name of Sophia. He then lamented the follies 
and vices of which he had been guilty ; every one 
of which, he ſaid, had been attended with ſuch ill 
conſequences, that he ſhould be unpardonable if he 
did not take warning, and quit thoſe vicious courſes 
for the future. He laſtly concluded with aſſuring 
her of his reſolution to fin no more, leſt a wortt 
thing ſhould happen to him. 

Mrs. Waters, with great pleaſantry, ridiculed 
all this as the effects of low ſpirits and confinement. 
She repeated ſome witticiſms about the devil avhen he 
<vas ſich, and told him, ſhe doubted not but ſhortly 
to ſee him at liberty, and as lively a fellow as ever : 
* And then,” ſays the, © I don't queſtion but your 
© conſcience will be ſafely delivered of all thoſe 
* qualms that it is now ſo ſick in breeding.” 

Many more things of this kind ſhe uttered, ſome 
of which it would do her no great honour, in the 
opinion of ſome readers, to remember; nor are we 
quite certain but that the anſwers made by Jones 
would be treated with ridicule by others. We thall, 
therefore, ſuppreſs the reſt of this converſation ; 
and only obferve, that it ended at laſt with perfect 
innocence, and much more to the ſatisfaction or 
Jones than of the lady : for the former was greatly 
tranſported with the news the had brought him; but 
the latter was not altogether ſo pleaſed with the pe- 
netential behaviour of a man, whom the had, at her 
firſt interview, conceived a very different opinion of 
from what ihe now entertained of him. 

Thus 
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Thus the melancholy occaſioned by the report of 
Mr. Nightingale was pretty well effaced; but the 
dejection into which Mrs. Miller had thrown him 
{till continued: the account ſhe gave, ſo well tal. 
lied with the words of Sophia herſelf in her letter, 
that he made not the leaſt doubt but that ſhe had 
diſcloſed his letter to her aunt, and had taken a fix. 
ed reſolution to abandon him. The torments this 
thought gave him, were to be equalled only by a 
1 of news which Fortune had yet in ſtore for 
im, and which we ſhall communicate in the ſecond 
chapter of the enſuing book. 
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BOOK XVIII. 
Containing about Six Days. 


CHAP. I. 
A Farexwel to the Reader. 


E are now, reader, arrived at the laſt ſtage of 
our long journey. As we have, therefore, 


have to one another like tellow-travellers in a ſtage- 
coach, who have paſſed ſeveral days in company of 
each other; and who, notwithſtanding any bicker— 
ings or little animoſities which may have occurred 
on the road, generally make all up at laft, and 
mount, for the laſt time, into their vehicle with 
chearfulneſs and good humour; ſince, after this one 
tage, it may poſſibly happen to us, as it commonly 
happens to them, never to meet more. | 


to carry it a little farther. IT intend, then, in this 
laſt book, to imitate the good company I have men- 
tioned in their laſt journey. Now, it is well Known, 


whatever characters any of the paſſengers have, tor 
the jeſt-ſake, perſonated on the road, are now 
thrown off, and the converſation is uſually plain 
and ſerious. | 

In the ſame manner, it I have now and then, in 
the courſe of this work, indulged any pleatantry 
tor thy entertainment, 1 fhall here lay it down. 
The variety of matter, indeed, which I ſhall be 


for any of thoſe ludicrous obſervations which J have 
elſewhere made, and which may ſometimes, per- 
haps, have prevented thee from taking a nap when 
it was beginning to ſteal upon thee. In this laſt 
book, thou wilt find nothing (or at moſt very little) 
vf that nature; all will be plain narrative only: 
and, 


travelled together through ſo many pages, let us be- 


As I have here taken up this ſimile, give me leave 


that all jokes and raillery are at this time laid afide: 


obliged to cram into this book, will afford no room . 


| 
N 
| 
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and, indeed, when thou haſt peruſed the many 
great events which this book will produce, thou wilt 
think the number of pages contained in it ſcarce 
ſufficient to tell the ftory. "6 
And now, my friend, I take this opportunity (as 
IT ſhall have no other) of heartily wiſhing thee well. 
If I have been an entertaining companion to thee, I 
promiſe thee, it is what I have deſired. If in any 
thing I have offended, it was really without any in- 
tention, Some things, perhaps, here ſaid, may 
have hit thee, or thy friends; but I do moſt ſolemn- 
ly declare, they were not pointed at thee or them, 
I queſtion not, but thou haſt been told, among other 
ſtories of me, that thou waſt to travel with a very 
ſcurrilous fellow: but whoever told thee ſo, did 
me an injury. No man deteſts and deſpiſes ſcurri- 
lity more than myſelf ; nor hath any man more rea- 
fon ; for none hath ever been treated with more: 
and, what is a very ſevere fate, I have had ſome 
of the abuſive writings of thoſe very men fathered 
upon me; who, in other of their works, have 
: uſed me themſelves with the utmoſt viru- 
ence. 


will be dead before this page ſhall offer itſelf to thy 
peruſal : for, however ſhort the period may be of 
my own performances, they will moſt probably out- 


live their own infirm author, and the weakly pro- 


ductions of his abuſive cotemporaries. 


CHAP. II. 
Containing a very tragical Incident. 


WY HILE Jones was employed in thoſe unpleaſant 


meditations with which we left him torment- 

ing himſelf, Partridge came ſtumbling into the 
room, with his face paler than aſhes, his eyes fixed 
in his head, his hair ſtanding an end, and every 
limb trembling. In ſhort, he looked as he __ 
ave 


All theſe works, however, I am well convinced, 
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have done, had he feen a _ ; or had he, in- 
deed, been a ſpectre himſelt. A 
jones, who was little ſubject to fear, could not 
avoid being ſomewhat ſhocked at this ſudden ap- 

arance. He did, indeed, himſelf change colour, 
and his voice a little faultered, while he aſked him 
what was the matter. 

J hope, Sir,“ ſaid Partridge, © you will not be 
© angry with me. Indeed, I did not liften, but I 
© was obliged to ſtay in the outward room. I am 
© ſure I wiſh I had been a hundred miles off, rather 
© than have heard what I have heard.“ Why, 
« what is the matter?“ ſaid Jones. The matter, 
Sir? O good Heaven!” anſwered Partridge; © was 
© that woman who is juſt gone out, the woman who 
© was with you at Upton ? She was, Partridge,” 
cries Jones. And did you really, Sir, go to bed 
with that woman?” ſaid he trembling. I am 
© afraid, what paſſed between us is no ſecret,* ſaid 
Jones. Nay, but pray, Sir, for Heaven's ſake, 
« Sir, anſwer me!” cries Partridge. ©* You know I 
did, cries Jones. Why, then, the Lord have 
© mercy upon your ſoul, and forgive you!“ cries 
Partridge : © but as ſure as I ſtand here alive, you 
have been a-bed with your own mother !? 

Upon theſe words, Jones became in a moment a 
greater picture of horror than Partridge himſelf. 
He was, indeed, for ſome time, ſtruck dumb with 
amazement, and both ſtood ſtaring wildly at each 
other. At laſt, his words found way; and, in an 
interrupted voice, he ſaid, © How! how! what's 
this you tell me!” * Nay, Sir,* cries Partridge, 
© I have not breath left enough to tell you now— 
but what I have ſaid, is moſt certainly true: that 
woman who now went out is your own mother. 
How unlucky was it for you, Sir, that I did not 
© happen to ſee her at that time, to have prevented 
it! Sure the devil himſelf muſt have contrived to 
bring about this wickedneſs,” | 

: | 6 Sure,” 
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Sure, cries Jones, © Fortune will never have 
© done with me, till the hath driven me to diſtrac. 
tion. But why do I blame Fortune ? I am myſelf 
the cauſe of all my miſery. All the dreadful miſ- 
chiefs which have befallen me, are the conſe— 
quences only of my own folly and vice. What 
thou haſt told me, Partridge, hath almoſt deprived 
me of my ſenſes. 
But why do I aſk! for thou muſt certainly know 
her. If thou haſt any aſfection for me, nay, i 
thou haſt any pity, let me beſeech thee to fetch 
this miſerable woman back again to me. O good 
£ Heaven! Inceſt—with a mother! To what am 
© I reſerved?* He then fell into the moſt violent 
and frantick agonies of grief and deſpair, in which 
Partridge declared he would not leave him : but at 
Jait, having vented the firſt torrent of patlion, he 
came a little to himſelf ; and then, having acquaint- 
ed Partridge that he would find this wretched wo- 
man in the ſame houſe where the wounded gentle- 
man was lodged, he diſpatched him in queſt of 
her. 

If the reader will pleaſe to refreſh his memory, 
by turning to the icene at Upton, in the ninth book, 


ma an A a a a A 


he will be apt to admire the many ſtrange accidents 


which unfortunately prevented any interview be— 
tween Partridge and Mrs. Waters, when ſhe ſpent 
a whole day there with Mr. Jones. Inſtances of 
this kind we may trequently obſerve in lite, where 
the greateſt events are produced by a nice train ot 
little circumſtances : and more than one example ot 


this may be diſcovered, by the accurate eye, in 118. 


our hiſtory. 


After a fruitleſs ſearch of two or three hours, 


Partridge returned back to his maſter, without 
having ſeen Mrs. Waters. Jones, who was in a 
ftate of deſperation at his delay, was almoſt raving 
He was 
not long, however, in this condition, before he re- 


ceived the following letter: 
Sir, 


And was Mrs. Waters, then 
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c Sir 

c Since left you, I have ſeen a gentleman, from 
© whom I have learnt ſomething concerning you, 
© which greatly ſurprizes and affects me: but as I 
© have not, at preſent, leiſure to communicate a 
© matter of ſuch high importance, you mult ſuſpend 
your curioſity till our next meeting, which ſhall 
© he the firſt moment I am able to ſee you. O, Mr. 
jones, little did I think, when I paſſed that happy 
day at Upton, the reflection upon which, is like 
© to embitter all my future life, who it was to whom 
© I owed ſuch perfect happineſs. Believe me to be 

ever ſincerely your untortunate _ 

| 6 J. Waters. 


P. 8. I would have you comfort yourſelf as 
© much as poſſible ; for Mr. Fitzpatrick is in no 
manner of danger; fo that whatever other griev- 
* ous Crimes you may have to repent of, the guilt 
© of blood is not among the number.“ 


Jones having received the letter, let it drop, (for 
he was unable to hold it, and, indeed, had ſcarce 
the uſe of any one of his faculties.) Partridge took 
it up, and having received conſent, by ſilence, read 
it likewiſe; nor had it upon him a leſs ſenſible ef- 
fect. The pencil, and not the pen, ſhould defcribe 
the horrors which appeared in both their counte- 
nances. While they both remained ſpeechleſs, the 
turnkey entered the room, and, without taking any 
notice of what ſufficiently diſcovered itſelf in the 
faces of them both, acquainted Jones, that a man 
without deſired to ſpeal: with him. This perſon 
was preſently introduced, and was no other than 
Black George. 

As ſights of horror were not ſo uſual to George 
as they were to the turnkey, he inſtantly ſaw the 
great diſorder which appeared in the face of Jones. 


This he imputed to the accident that had happened, 


which was reported in the very worſt light in Mr. 
Vol. IV. 8 Weſtern's 
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Wenmnern's iamily; he concluded, therefore, that the 
gentleman was dead, and that Mr. Jones was in a fair 
way of coming to a ſhametul end. A thought which 
gave him much uneaſineſs: tor George was of a com- 


paſſionate di{poſition; and, notwithſtanding a mall 


breach of friendihip which he had been over-tempted to 
commit, was, in the main, not intenfible of the obliga- 
tions he had formerly received trom Mr. Jones. 
The poor fellow, therefore, ſcarce refrained from a 
tear at the preſent tight. He told Jones he was heartily 
ſorry for his misfortunes, and begged him to conſider, 
if he could be of any manner of tervice. Perhaps, 
« Sir,* 1aid he, © you may want a little matter of money 
upon this occaſion; if you do, Sir, what little I have, 
© js heartily at your {ervice.” | 
Jones ſhook him very heartily by the hand, and gare 
him many thanks for the kind oiter he had made; but 
anſwered, he had not the leaſt want of that Kind. Upon 
which, George began to preſs his ſervices more eagerly 
than before. Jones again thanked him, with aflurances 
that he wanted nothing which was in the power of any 
man living to give. Come, come, my good maſter, 
anſwered George, do not take the matter ſo much to 
© heart. Things may end better than you imagine: 
© to be ſure, you ant the firſt gentleman who hath Killed 
© a man, and yet come off.“ < You are wide of the mat- 
s ter, George, {ſaid Partridge : „the gentleman is not 
© dead, nor like to die. Don't diſturb my maſter at 
© prelent, for he is troubled about a matter, in which it 
© 1s not in your power to do him any good.“ * You 
don't know what I may be able to do, Mr. Par- 
© tridge,” anſwered George: if his concery is about 
© my young lady, I have lome news to tell my mater.” 
What do you ſay, Mr. George?“ cries Jones ; * Hath 
c any thing lately happened in which my Sophia is con- 
© cerned ? My Sophia! How dares juch a wretch as! 
© mention her ſo prophanely !* I hope ſhe will be yours 
© yet," anſwered George. Why, yes, vir, 1 have 
© ſomething to tell you about her. Madam Weiten 
© has juſt brought Madam Sophia home, and there ati 


„been à terrible to do, I could not poſſibly learn tbe 
1 i 


curre 
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« yery right of it; but my matter, he hath been in a vaſt 
« hiz pation, and ſo was Madam Weitern ; and I head 
cher ſay, as ſhe went out of doors into her chair, that 
« ſhe would never ſet her foot in maſter's hou'e again. I 
don't know what's the matter, not I; but every thing 
« was very quiet when I came out: but Robin, who 
« waited at ſupper, ſaid he had never ſeen the ſquire, for 
« a long While, in ſuch good humour with young Ma- 
dam; that he Kiſſed her ſeveral times, and ſwore ſhe 
« ſhould be her own miſtreſs, and he never would think 
« of confining her any more. I thought this news 
« would pleate you, and lo I ſhpped out, though it was 
o late, to inform you of it.“ Mr. Jones aſſured 
George that it did greatly pleaſe him; for though he 
ſhould never more pretume to lift his eyes towards that 
incomparable creature, nothing could ſo much reheve 
his milery, as the ſatisfaction he ſhould always have in 
hearing ot her welfare. | 

The reſt of the converſation which paſſed at the viſit 
is not important enough to be here related. The reader 
will, therefore, forgive us this abrupt breaking off, and 
be pleated to hear how this great good-will of the iquire 
towards his daughter was brought about. 

Mrs. Weſtern, on her firſt arrival at her brother's 
lodging, began to ſet forth the great honours and advan- 
tages which would accrue to the family by the match 
with Lord Fellamar, which her niece had abſolutely re- 
tuled ; in which retufal, when the ſquire took the part 
of his daughter, ſhe tell immediately into the moſt violent 
paſhon ; and 1o irritated and provoked the ſquire, that 
neither his patience nor his prudence could bear it any 
longer; upon which there enſued between them both fo 
warm a bout at altercation, that perhaps the regions of 
Billing gate never equailed it. In the heat of this ſcold- 
mg, Mrs, Wettern departed, and had, conſequently, 
no leiſure to acquaint her brother with the letter which 
Sophia received, which might have poſſibly produced ill 
effects; but, to ſay the truth, I believe it never once oc- 
curred to her memory at this time. | 

When Mrs. Weſtern was gone, Sophia, who had 
been hitherto ſilent, as well indeed from neceſſity as incli- 

8 2 nation, 
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nation, began to return the compliment which her father 
had made her, in taking her part againſt her aunt, by 
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taking his likewiſe againſt the lady. This was the firit 
time ot her ſo doing, and it was in the higheſt degree 
acceptable to the tquire. Again, he remembered that 
Mr. Allworthy had infiited on an entire relinquiſhment 
of all violent means; and, indeed, as he made no douht 
but that Jones would be hanged, he did not in the leaf 
queſtion ſucceeding with his daughter by fair means: he 
now, therefore, once more gave a loole to his natural 
fordets tor her; which had ſuch an effect on the dutitul, 
ratetul, tender and aflectionate heart of Sophia, that, 
Fad her honour given to Jones, and ſomething elſe, per. 
haps, in which he was concerned, been removed, [ 
much doubt whether ſhe would not have tacrihced herlelf 
to a man ſhe did not like to have obliged her father. 
She promiſed him, ſhe would make it the whole bulnels 
of her liie to oblige him, and would never mary any 
man againſt his content; which brought the old man 19 
near to his higheſt happineſs, that he was reſolved to 
take the other ſtep, and went to bed compleatly drunk, 
CHAT, 
Alkworthy wifits old Nightingale ; with a ſtrange Diſce- 
| very that he made on that Occaſion. 
FHE morning after theie things had happened, Mr, 
= Aliworthy went, according to his promiſe, to viſit 
old Nightingale, with whom his authority was ſo great, 
that, after having fat with him three hours, he at lat 
prevailed with him to conſent to ſee his ſon, 

Here an accident happened of a very extraordinary 
kind ; cne, indeed, of thoſe ſtrange chances, whence 
very good and grave men have concluded, that Provi- 
dence often interpoſes in the diſcovery of the mot ſecret 
villainy, in order to caution men trom quitting the paths 
of honeſty, however warily they tread in thole of vice. 

Mr. Allworthy, at his entrance into Mr. Nightin- 

le's, aw Black George: he took no notice of him, nor 
did Black George imagine he had perceived him. How- 
ever, when their converſation on the principal point was 
over, Allworthy aſked Nightingale, whether he knew 


one George Seagrim, and upon what buſineſs he _ to 
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his houſe. * Ves, an{wered Nightingale, I know him 
« yery well; and a moſt extraordinary tellow he is, who, 


in theſe days, hath been able to hoard up 500]. from 


« renting a very {mall eſtate of 3ol. a year. And is 
« this the ſtory which he hath told you ?* cries Allwor- 
thy. * Nay, it is true, I promiſe you, ſaid Nightin- 
cale; for I have the money now in my own hands, in 
« five bank bills, which I am to lay out, either in a 
© mortgage, or in ſome purchaſe in the north of Eng- 


land. The bank bills were no ſooner produced, at 


Allworthy's deſire, than he bleſſed himſelf at the ſtrange- 
nels of the diſcovery. He preſently told Nightingale, 
that thele bank-bills were tormerly his ; and then ac- 
quainted him with the whole affair. As there are no 
men who complain more of the frauds oi buſineſs, than 
lighwaymen, gameſters, and other thieves of that Kind; 
ſo there are none who ſo bitterly exclaim againſt the 
trauds of gameſters, &c. as uſurers, brokers, and other 
thieves of this kind, Whether it be, that the one way 
of cheating is a diſcountenance or reflection upon the 
other, or that money, which is the common miſtreſs of 
all cheats, makes them regard each other in the light of 
rivals, but Nightingale no ſooner heard the ſtory, than 
he exclaimed againſt the fellow in terms much ſeverer 
than the juſtice and honeſty of Allworthy had beſtowed 
on him. | 

Allworthy deſired Nightingale to retain both the mo- 
ney and the ſecret till he ſhould hear farther from him; 
and if he ſhould in the mean time ſee the fellow, that he 
would not take the leaſt notice to him of the diſcovery, 
which he had made. He then returned to his lodgings, . 
where he found Mrs. Miller in a very dejected condition, 
on account of the information ſhe had received from her, 
ſon-in- law. Mr. Allworthy, with great chearfuinels,, 
told her, that he had much good news to communicate; 
and, with little farther preface, acquainted her, that he 
had brought Mr. Nightingale to conient to ice his ſon; 
and did not in the leaſt doubt to effect a perfect reconci- 
lation between them, though he found the father more. 
luured by another accident of the ſame kind, which had. 
happened in his family. He then mentioned the running. 
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away of the uncle's daughter, which he had been told by 
the old gentleman, and which Mrs. Miller, and her ſon. 


in-law, did not yet know. | 
The reader may ſuppoſe Mrs. Miller received this ac. 
count with great thankfulneſs, and no leſs pleaſure : but 
ſo uncommon was her friendſhip to Jones, that I am not 
certain whether the uneaſineſs the ſuffered for his ſake, 
did not overbalance her ſatisfaction, at hearing a piece 
of news tending ſo much to the happineſs of her own fa- 
mily ; nor whether even this very news, as it reminded 


Her of the obligations ſhe had to Jones, did not hurt 


as well as pleaſe her; when her grateful heart ſaid to 
her, While my own family is happy, how miſerable is 
© the poor creature to whoſe generoſity we owe the be- 

© &inning of all this happinets !' 

e. Arg i 

Allworthy having leit her a little while to chew the 
cud (if I may uſe that expreſſion) on theſe firſt tidings, 
told her, he Dad ſtill ſomething more to impart, which 
he believed would give her 2 J think, ' ſaid 
he, I have diſcovered a pretty conſiderable treaſure be- 
6 Jonging to the young gentleman, your friend ; but, 
c perhaps, indeed, his preſent ſituation may be fuch, 
© that it will be of no ſervice to him. The latter part 
of the ſpeech gave Mrs, Miller to underſtand who was 
meant; and ſhe anſwered with a ſigh, © I hope not, Sir. 
ſo too, cries Allworthy, with all my heart; 
© but my nephew told me this morning, he had heard a 
© very bad account of the affair. Good Heaven, Sir! 
ſaid the. © Well, I muſt not ſpeak; and yet it is cer- 
© tainly very hard to be oblig:d to hold one's tongue, 
© when one hears——  *+ Madam,” faid Allworthy, 
you may ſay whatever you pleaſe: you know me too 
© well, to think I have a prejudice againft any one; and, 
© as for that young man, I aſſure you I ſhould be hearti- 
ly pleaſed to find he could acquit himſelf of every 
© thing, and particularly of this fad affair, You can 
© teſtity the affection I have formerly borne him. The 
world, I know, cenſured me for loving him fo much. 
£ did not withdraw that affection from him without 
* thinking I had the juſteſt cauſe. Believe me, Mrs. 
Miller, Tfſhould be glad to find I have been Ons 
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Mrs. Miller was going eagerly to reply, when a ſervant 
acquainted her, that a gentleman without deſired to 
ſpeak with her immediately. Allworthy then enquired 
for his nephew, and was told that he had been for ſome 
time in his room, with the gentleman who uſed to come 
to him; and whom Mr. Allworthy gueiling rightly to 
be Mr. Dowling, he defired preſently to ſpeak with 
him. | | | 

When Dowling attended, Allworthy put the caſe of 
the bank-notes to nim, without mentioning any name; 
and aſked in what manner ſuch a perſon might be pu- 
niſhed. To which Dowling anfwered, he thought he 
might be indicted on the Black Act; but ſaid, as it was 


a matter of ſome nicety, it would be proper to go to 


counſel, He ſaid, he was to attend counſel prefently, 
upon an affair of Mr, Weſtern's; and, if Mr. Allwor- 
thy pleaſed, he would lay the caſe before them. This 
was agreed to; and then Mrs. Miller, opening the door, 
cried, © I aſk pardon, I did not know yon had compa- 
* ny! but Allworthy deſired ker to come in, faying, 


he had finiſhed his buſineſs. Upon which Mr. Dow- 


ling withdrew, and Mrs. Miller introduced Mr. Night- 
ingale the younger, to return thanks for the great Kind- 
nets done him by Allworthy ; but ſhe had ſcarce pa- 
tience to let the young gentleman finiſh his ſpeech, before 
the interrupted him, ſaying, „O, Sir! Mr. Nightin- 
* gale brings great news about poor Mr. Jones! He 
* hath been to fee the wounded gentleman, who is out of 
* all danger of death; and, what is more, declares he 
fell upon poor Mr. Jones himſelf, and beat him. Tam 
* lure, Sir, you would not have Mr. Jones be a coward, 
*It I was a man myſelf, I am ſure, if any man was to 
*itrike me, I ſhould draw my ſword. Do pray, my 
dear, tell Mr. Allworthy, tell him all yourſelf!” 
Nightingale then confirmed what Mrs. Miller had faid ; 
and concluded with many handfome things of ſones, 
who was, he ſaid, one of the beſt-natured fellows in the 
world, and not in the leaſt inclined to be quarrelſome. 
Here N ightingale was going to ceaſe, when Mrs. Miller 
again begged him to relate all the many dutiful ex- 


preſſions he had heard him make uſe of towards Mr. All- 


worthy. * 
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worthy. To ſay the utmoſt good of Mr. Allwcrthy,? 
cries Nightingale, is doing no more than ſtrict juſtice, 
© and can have no merit in it; but, indeed, I muit ay, 
© no man can be more ſenſible of the obligations he hath 
© toſo good a man, than is poor Jones. Indecd, vir, I 
© am convinced the weight of your di pleaſure is the hea- 
© vielt burden he lies under. He hath often lamented it 
© tome, and hath as often proteſted, in the moſt ſolemn 
© manner, he hath never been intentionally guilty of 
© any offence towards you: nay, he hath ſworn, he 
c would rather die a thouſand deaths, than he would 
© have his conicience upbraid him with one dilreſpect- 
ful, ungrateful, or undutitul thought towards you, 
© But I alk pardon, Sir; I am atraid J preſume to in- 
© termeddle too far in io tender a point.* © You have 
© ipoke no more than what a chrittian ought,” crics 
Mrs. Miller. Indeed, Mr. Nightingale, anſwerrd 
© Allworthy, I applaud your generous friendſhip, 
© and I with he may merit it of you. I contets, I am 


glad to hear the report you bring from this untortunate | 


« gentleman; and if that matter ſhould turn out to be 
© as you repreſent it, (and, indeed, I doubt nothing of 
© what you lay,) I may, perhaps, in time, be brought 
© to think better than lately I have oi this young man; 
for this good gentlewoman here, nay, all who know 
© me, can witnets, that I loved him as Qearly as it he 
© had been my own ion. Indeed, I have conſidered 
© him as a child ſent by Fortune to my care. I itil 
remember the innocent, the helpleis ſituat ion in which 
© I found him. I feel the tender pretiire of his little 
© hands at this moment. He was my darling; indced, 
© he was! At which words he ceaicd, and the tears 
ſtood in his eyes. | 

As the anſwer which Mrs. Miller made may lead us 
into treſh matters, we will here ſtop, to account for the 
vilible alteration in Mr. Allworthy's mind, and the 
abatement of his anger to Jones. Revolutions of this 
kind, it is true, do frequently occur in hilturies and 
dramatic writers, for no other realon, than becauie the 
hiſtory or play draws to a conclulion, and are juitihed 
by authority of authors; yet, though we inliſt upon 4 

muc 
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much authority as any author whatever, we ſhall ue 
this power very ſparingly, and never but when we are 
driven to it by neceſſity; which we do not at preſent 
foreſee will happen in this work. | 

This alteration, then, in the mind of Mr. Allwor- 
thy, was occaſioned by a letter he had juft received 
from Mr. Square, and which we ſhall give the reader 
in the beginning of the next chapter. 

CR AT. iy: 

Containing two Letters in very different Stiles. 

My worthy Friend, | 
6 I Iniormed you in my laſt, that T was forbidden the 

uſe of the waters, as they were found by experi- 
ence rather to increate than leſſen the ſymptoms of my 
diftemper. I mutt now acquaint you with a piece of 
news, which, I belicve, will afflit my friends more 
than it hach afflicted me, Dr. Harrington and Dr. 
Breweſter have informed me, that. there is no hopes 
of my recovery. | 
© I have ſomewhere read, that the great uſe of phi- 
loſophy is to learn to die, I will not, therefore, ſo 
far diſgrace mine, as to ſhew any 1urprize at receiv- 
ing a leſſon which I muſt be thought to have {o lon 
ſtudied. Yet, to ſay the truth, one page of the Gol- 
pel teaches this leſſon better than all the volumes of 
ancient or modern philo:ophers—The aſſurance it 
gives us of another lite, is a much ſtronger iupport to 
a good mind, than all the conſolations that are drawn 
from the neceſſity of nature, the emptineſs or fatiety 
of our enjoyments here, or any other topick of thoſe 
declamations, which are ſometimes capable of arming 
our minds with a ſtubborn patience in bearing the 
thoughts of death, but never of raifing them to a real 
contempt of it, and much leſs of making us think it 
as a real good. I would not here be underſtood to 
throw the horrid cenſure of atheiim, or even the ab- 
ſolute denial of immortality, on all who are called 
pitlo.ophers. Many of that fe&, as well ancient as 
modern, have, from the light of reaſon, diſcovered 
* tome hopes of a future ſtate ; but, in reality, that 
light was fo faint and glimmering, and the hopes 
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© were ſo uncertain and precarious, that it may he 
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juſtly doubted on which fide their beliet turned. Plato 
himſelf concludes his Phœdon with declaring, that 
his beſt arguments amount only to raiſe a probahi. 
lity; and Cicero himſelf ſeems rather to profels an 
inclination to believe, than any actual beliet in the 
doctrines of immortality. As to mylelt, to be very 
ſincere with you, I never was much in earneſt in this 
faith, till I was in earneſt a chriſtain. 

© You will, perhaps, wonder at the latter expreſ. 
ſion; but I aſſure you, it hath not been till very 
lately that I could, with truth, call myſelf fo. The 
pride of philoſophy had intoxicated my realon, and 


the ſublimeſt ot all wiſdom appeared to me, as it did 


to the Greeks of old, to be fooliſhneſs. God hath, 
however, been to gracious to ſhew me my error in 
time, and to bring me into the way ot truth, betor 
I tunk into utter darkneſs for ever. | 

© I find myſelf beginning to grow weak. I ſhall 
therefore hatten to the main purpoſe of this letter. 

© When I refle& on the actions of my paſt lite, ! 
know nothing which fits heavier upon my conlcience, 
than the injuſtice I have been guilty of to that poor 
wretch, your adopted lon. I have, indeed, not on 
connived at the villainy of others, but been mylett 
active in injuſtice towards him. Believe me, my dear 
triend, when I tel] you, on the word of a dying man, 
he hath been baſely injured. As to the principal tact, 
upon the miſrepreſentation of which you diicardcl 
him, I ſolemnly aſſure you he is innocent. When 
you lay upon your ſuppoſed death-bed, he was the 
only perſon in the houte who teſtified any real concen; 
and what happened aiterwards, arole trom the wild- 
neſs of his joy on your recovery; and, I am lorry to 
ſay it, from the baſeneſs of another perion 3 (but 
it is my defire to juitity the innocent, and to accu 
none.) Believe me, my friend, this young man hati 
the nobleſt generolity of heart, the moſt perfect 
capacity for friendſhip; the higheſt integrity; and 
indeed, every virtue which can ennoble a man. He 


5 hath ſome faults, but among them is not to be num. 
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bered the leaſt want of duty or gratitude towards you. 
On the contrary, I am ſatisfied, when you diſmiſſ- 
ed him from your houſe, his heart bled for you more 
than for himſelt. | 
« Worldly motives were the wicked and baſe rea- 
ſons of my concealing this from you fo long: to re- 
veal it now, I can have no inducement, but the deſire 
of {ervirig the cauſe of truth, of doing right to the 
innocent, and of making all the amends in my pow- 
er for a paſt offence, I hope this declaration, 
therefore, will have the effect deſired, and will reſtore 
this deſerving young man to your favour ; the hearing 
of which, while I am yet alive, will afford the ut- 
moſt conſolation to, Sir, your molt obliged, obedient 
humble ſervant, „Thomas Square.“ 
The reader will, after this, ſcarce wonder at the re- 
volution ſo viſibly appearing in Mr. Allworthy ; not- 
withitanding he received from Thwackum, by the ſame 
poſt, another letter of a very different kind, which we 
hall here add, as it may poſſibly be the laſt time we 
thall have occaſion to mention the name of that gentleman. 

„8 
© I am not at all ſurprized at hearing from your 
worthy nephew a freſh inſtance of the villainy of 
Mr. Square the atheiſt's young pupil. I fhall not 
wonder at any murders he may commit; and I hear- 
tily pray that your own blood may not ſeal up this 
final commitment to the place of wailing and gnaſh- 
ing of teeth. | | 
* Though you cannot want ſufficient calls to repen- 
tance, tor the many unwarrantable weaknefies ex- 
empiitied in your behavour to this wretch, ſo much 
to the prejudice of your own lawful family, and of 
your caaracter ; I ſay, though theie may ſufficiently 
be ſuppoſed to prick and goad your conſcience at this 
leaton 3 I ſhould yet be wanting in my duty, it I 
ſpared to give you tome admonition, in order to bring 
you to a due ſenſe of your errors. I therefore pray 
you ſeriouuty to conſider the judgment which is likely 
to overtake this wicked villain; and let it ſerve, at 
* katt, as a warning to you, that you may n_—_ 
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216 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© the future deſpiſe the advice of one who is fo inde. 
« fatigable in his prayers for your weltare. 

Had not my hand been with-held from due correc. 
© tion, I had ſcourged much of this diabolical ſpirit out 
© of a boy, of whom, from his intancy, I diſcovered 
© the devil had taken tuch entire poſſeſſion; but reflec. 
© tions of this kind now come too late. 

I am ſorry you have given away the living of Weſtern 
© ſo haſtily. I ſhould have applied on that occaſicn 
earlier, had I thought you would not have acquaint 
me previous to the diſpoſition. Your objection to plu- 
ralities is being righteous over-much. If there were 
any crime in the practice, ſo many godly men would 
not agree to it. It the vicar of Aldergrove ſhould die, 


think of me, ſince I am certain you mult be convinced 
of my molt ſincere attachment to your higheſt welfare; 
a welfare to which all worldly contiderations are as tri. 
fling as the ſmall tithes mentioned in Scripture ate, 
when compared to the weighty matters of the law, 
© I am, Sir, your faithful humble tervant, 
© Roger Thwackum. 
This was the firſt time Thwackum ever wrote in 
this authoritative ſtile to Allworthy ; and of this he 
had afterwards ſufficient reaſon to repent, as is the 
caſe of thoſe who miitake the higheſt degree of good. 
nels for the loweſt degree of weakneſs. Allworthy 
had, indeed, never liked this man. He knew him to be 
proud and ill- natured; he alſo knew that his divinity 
itſelf was tinctured with his temper, and ſuch as in 
many reſpects he himfelt did by no means approve: 
but he was, at the ſame time, an excellent ſcholar, and 
moſt indefatigable in teaching the two lads. A Id to 
this, the ſtrict {everity of his life and manners, an un- 
impeached honeſty, and a moſt devout attachment to re- 
ligion. So that, upon the whole, though Allworthy 
did not eſteem nor love the man, yet he could never 
bring himſelf to part with a tutor to the boys, who 
was, both by learning and induſtry, extremely well 
qualified for his office; and he hoped, that as they 
were bred up in his own houle, and- under his own 2 
: 1 
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e ſhould be able to correct whatever was wrong in 
hwackum's inſtructions. 26s 
CHAT FT 
In which the Hiſtory is continued. 
M* Allworthy, in his laſt ſpeech, had recollected 
ſome tender ideas concerning Jones, which had 
brought tears into the good man's eyes. This Mrs. 
Miller obſerving, ſaid, Ves, yes, Sir, your goodneſs 
« to this poor young man is known, notwithſtanding all 
« your care to conceal it; but there is not a ſingle ſyl- 
able of truth in what thoſe villains ſaid. Mr. Night- 
© ingale has now diſcovered the whole matter. It ſeems, 
© theſe fellows were employed by a lord, who is a rival 
© of poor Mr. Jones, to have preſſed him on board a 
c ſhip I aſſure them! I don't know who they will preſs 


next! Mr. Nightingale here hath ſeen the officer him- 


« ſelf, who is a very pretty gentleman, and hath told him 
«all, and is very ſorry for what he undertook ; which 
© he would never have done, had he known Mr. Jones 
© to have been a gentleman; hut he was told that he 
© was a common {trolling vagabend.” | 
Allworthy ſtared at all this, and declared he was a 
ſtranger to every word ſhe ſaid. Yes, Sir, anſwered 
ſhe, © I believe you are. It 1s a very different ſtory, I 
believe, from what thoſe fellows told the lawyer.” 
What lawyer, Madam? What is it you mean ?“ 
faid Allworthy. *« Nay, nay, iaid ſhe, © this is fo like 
* you, to deny your own £ooduets ! but My. Nightingale 
© here ſaw him.* Saw whom, Madam ?* anſwered he, 
Why, your lawyer, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © that you fo kindly 
© ſent to enquire into the affair.“ I am ſtill in the 
dark, upon my honour,” ſaid Allworthy. © Why 
© then, do you tell him, my dear Sir, cries ſhe. In- 
© deed, Sir,* ſaid Nightingale, I did ſee that very law- 
© yer who went from you, when I came into the room, 
*at an alehouſe at Alderſgate, in company with two of 
* the tellows who were employed by Lord Fellamar to 
* preſs Mr. Jones, and who were, by that means, pre- 
* ient at the unhappy rencounter between him and Mr. 
© Fitzpatrick.” © I own, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Miller, © when 
© I law this gentleman come into the room to you, I told 
Vor. Iv, 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Nightingale, that I apprehended you had ſent him 
© thither to enquire into the affair.“ Allworthy ſhewed 
marks of altoniſhment in his countenance at this news; 
and was, indeed, for two or three minutes ſtruck dumb 


by it. At laſt, addreſſing himſelf to Mr. Nightingale, 


he ſaid, I muſt confeſs myſelf, Sir, more furprized at 
« what you tell me, than I have ever been betore at any 
« thing in my whole life. Are you certain this was the 
© gentleman?* I am moſt certain, aniwered Night. 
ingale. At Alderſgate?* cries Allworthy. And 
© was you in company with this lawyer and the two fel. 
© lows ?* © I was, Sir,” ſaid the other, © very near halt 
© an hour.* Well, Sir,* ſaid Allworthy, © and in 
© what manner did the lawyer behave? Did you hear 
all that paſſed between him and the feilows ?* No, 


© Sir,* aniwered Nightingale; they had been together 


© before I came. In my pretence the lawyer ſaid little; 
but after I had ſeveral times examined the tellows, 
* who perſiſted in a ſtory directly contrary to what [ 
© have heard from Mr. Jones, and which I find by Mr. 
© Fitzpatrick was a rank faithood, the lawyer then de- 
© fired the tellows to {ay nothing but what was the truth; 
© and ſeemed to ſpeak ſo much in favour of Mr. Jones, 
© that, when I {aw the ſame perſon with you, I concind- 
© ed your goodneſs had prompted you to ſend him thi- 
ther.“ And did you not {end him thither ?* {aid Mrs, 


Miller. Indeed I did not,“ aniwered Allworthy ; * nor 


did I know he had gone on ſuch an errand till this 
© moment.* I {ee it all!” ſaid Mrs. Miller: „upon 
© my ſoul, I ſee it all. No wonder they have been clo- 


© {eted to cloſe lately. Son Nightingale, let me beg 


« you to run for thele fellows immediately—find them 
© out, if they are above ground. I will go myſelf.“ 
© Dear Madam, faid Allworthy, © be patient, and do 
me the favour to ſend a ſervant up ſtairs to call Mr. 
« Dowling hither, if he be in the houſe ; or if not, Mr. 
© Blifl.* Mrs. Miller went out muttering ſomething to 
herſelf, and preſently returned with an anſwer, that 
Mr. Dowling was gone, but that the tother, as ſhe 
called him, was coming. 


Allworthy 
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Allworthy was of a cooler diſpoſition than the good 
woman, whole ſpirits were all up in arms in the cauſe 


of her friend. He was not, however, without ſome 


ſuſpicions which were near a-kin to her's. When Blifil 
came into the room, he aſked him with a very ſerious 
countenance, and with a leſs friendly look than he had 


ever before given him, whether he knew any thing of 


Mr. Dowling's having ſeen any of the perſons who 
were preſent at the duel between Jones and another 


gentleman, 
There is nothing ſo dangerous as a queſtion which 


comes by ſurprize on a man whole buſinets it is to con- 


ceal truth or to defend falſhood. For which rraſon, 
thole worthy per{onages, whole noble office it is to fave 
the lives of their fellow creatures at the Old Bailey, 
take the utmolt care, by frequent previous examinations, 
to divine every queſtion which may be aſked their clients 
onthe day of trial, that they may be ſupplied with proper 
and ready aniwers, which the moſt fertile invention 
cannot ſupply in an inſtant. Beſides, the ſudden and 
violent impulſe on the blood, occaſioned by theſe ſur- 
prizes, cauſes frequently ſuch an alteration in the coun- 
tenance, that a man is obliged to give evidence againtt 
himſelf. And ſuch, indeed, were the alterations which 
the countenance of Blifil underwent from this ſudden 
queſtion, that we can ſcarce blame the eagernets of 
Mrs. Miller, Who immediately cried out, Guilty, 
© upon my honour! Guilty, upon my ſoull' 

Mr. Allworthy ſharply rebuked her for this impetuo- 
ſity; and then turning to Blifil, who ſeemed ſinking 
into the earth, he ſaid, Why do you heſitate, Sir, at 
„giving me an anſwer? You certainly muit have em- 
© pioyed him; tor hie would not, of his own accord, I 
* bclieve, have undertaken ſuch an errand, and eſpeci- 


*alily without acquaiating me.” | 


Blifil then anſwered, * I own, Sir, I have been guilty 
© 0: an offence; yet may I hope your pardon.” * £ My 
« pardon!' {aid Allworthy, very angrily. * Nay, Sir, 
aniwered Blifil, © I knew you would be offended ; yet 
ſurely my dear uncle will forgive the effects of the moſt 
# anuable of human weakneſſes. Compaſſion for thoſe 
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© who do not deſerve it, I own, is a crime; and yet it 
© is a crime from which you yourſelf are not entirely free, 
© I know I have been guilty of it in more than one in- 
© ftance to this very man; and I will own I did ſend 
© Mr. Dowling, not on a vain and fruitleis enquiry, but 


© to diſcover the witneſſes, and to endeavour to ſoften 


© their evidence. This, Sir, is the truth; which, though 
5 intended to conceal from you, I will not deny.“ 
J confeſs,” ſaid Nightingale, this is the light in 
© which it appeared to me from the gentleman's beha. 
© viour.? -— 
Now, Madam, ſaid Allworthy, I believe you 
© will once in your life own you have entertained a 
< wrong ſuſpicion, and are not ſo angry with my ne- 
© phew as you was.” | | 
Mrs. Miller was lent : for though ſhe could not 6 
| haftily be pleated with Blifil, whom ſhe looked upon to 
have bem the ruin of Jones, yet, in this — in- 
ſtance, he had impoſed upon her as well as the reſt; ſo 
entirely had the devil ſtood his friend. And, indeed, I 
look upon the vulgar obſervation, That the devil often 
© deſerts his friends, and leaves them in the lurch,“ to 
be a great abuſe on that gentleman's character. Per- 
haps he may ſometimes deſert thoſe who are only his 
cup acquaintance ;z or who, at molt, are but half his; 
but he generally ſtands by thoſe who are thoroughly his 
ſervants, and helps them off in all extremities, till their 
bargain expires. | 
As a conquered rebellion ſtrengthens a government, 
or as health is more perfectly eſtabliſhed by recovery 
from ſome dileates, ſo anger, when removed, often 
gives new lite to affection. 1 his was the caſe of Mr. 
Allworthy ; for Blifil having wiped off the greater ſuſpi- 
cion, the leſſer, which had been raiſed by Square's let- 
ter, ſunk of courſe, and was forgotten; and T hwackum, 
with whom he was greatly offended, bore alone all the 
reflections which Square had caſt on the enemies of Jones. 
As for that young man, the reſentment oi Mr. All- 
worthy began more and more to abate towards him. 


He told Blifil, he did not only forgive the extraordinary 


efforts of lis good-nature, but would give him the pleaſure 
| of 
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of following his example. Then turning to Mrs. Miller 
with a ſmile, which would have become an angel, he 
cried, © What ſay you, Madam; ſhall we take a hackney 
coach, and all of us together pay a viſit to your 
« friend? I promiſe you, it is not the firſt viſit I have 
« made in a prion.” | 

Every reader, I believe, will be able to anſwer for 
the worthy woman; but they mult have a great deal of 
ood-nature, and be well acquainted with friendſhip, 


who can feel what ſhe felt on this occaſion. Few, 


I hope, are capable of feeling what now paſſed in the 
mind of Blifil; but thoſe who are, will acknowledge, 
that it was impoſſible forhim to raile any objection to 
this viſit. Fortune, however, or the gentleman lately 
mentioned above, ſtood his friend, and prevented his 
undergoing fo great a ſhock; for, at the very inſtant 
when the coach was ſent tor, Partridge arrived, and 
having - called Mrs. Miller from the company, ac- 
quainted her with the dreadful] accident lately come to 
light; and hearing Mr. Allworthy's intention, begged 
her to find lome means of ſtopping him; For, lays 


he, © the matter mutt at all hazards be kept a ſecret 


from him; and it he ſhould now go, he will find Mr. 
© Jones and his mother, who arrived jult as I left him, 
« lamenting over one another the horrid crime they had 
ignorantly committed.” 

The poor woman, who was almoſt deprived of her 
ſenles at this dreadful news, was never leſs capable of 
invention than at prelent. However, as women are 
much readier at this than men, ſhe bethought herſelf 
of an excuſe; and, returning to Allworthy, ſaid, I 
dam ſure, Sir, you will be ſurprized at hearing any 
« objection from me to the kind propoſal you juſt now 
made; and yet I am afraid of the conſequence of it, 
©1t carried immediately into execution. You mult 
imagine, Sir, that all the calamities which have lately 
* betailen this poor young fellow, muit have thrown him 
into the loweſt dejection of ſpirits; and now, Sir, 
« ſhould we all on a iu. den fling him into ſuch a violent 
* fit of joy, as I know your prelence will occaſion, it 
"may, 1 am afraid, produce ſome fatal miſchiet ; 
Sy 6 eſpecially 
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« efpecially as his ſervant, who is without, tells me be 
cis very far from being well.“ 

© Is his ſervant without?“ cries Allworthy; c pray 
E call him hither. I will atk him ſome queſtions con- 
£ cerning his maiter.” 3 

Partridge was at firſt afraid to appear before Mr. All. 
worthy ; but was at length periuaded, after Mrs. Miller, 
who had often heard his whole Rory from his own mouth, 
had promiſed to introduce him. 

Altwanty recollected Partridge the moment he cams 


into the room, though many years had paſſed ſince he 


had ſeen him. Mrs. Miller, therefore, might have 
zJared here a formal oration, in which, indeed, the was 
mething prolix : for the reader, I believe, may have 
obſerved already, that the good woman, among other 
things, had a tongue always ready for the ſervice of her 
friends. 

And are you, ſaid Allworthy to Partridge, © the ſer- 
c vant of Mr. Jones?“ © I can't ſay, Sir, anſwered he, 
c that I am regularly a ſervant; but I live with him, 
© an't plcaſe your honour, at preſent, Nox ſum qualis 
© eram, as your honour very well Knows. 

Mr. Allworthy then aſked him many queſtions con- 
cerning Jones, as to his health, and other matters; to all 
which Partridge anſwered, without having the leaſt re. 


| gard to what was, but contidered only what he would 


ve things appear; for a ſtrict adherence to truth way 
not among the articles of this honeſt fellow's morality, 
or his religion. 

During this dialogue, Mr. Nightingale took his leave, 
and preſently after Mrs. Miller left the room, when All- 
worthy likewife diſpatched Blifil; for he imagined that 
Partridge, when alone with him, would be more explicit 
than before company. They were no ſooner left in 
— together, than Allworthy began, as in the fol- 


ing chapter. 
CHAP, VE. 
In which the Hiſtory is farther continued. 


ARE, friend, ſaid the good man, © you are the 


© \” ſtrangeſt of all human beings : not only to have fut- 
« fered, as you have formerly, for obſtinately perſiſting in 
| a falſhood, 
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«2 falſhood, but to perſiſt in it thus to the laſt, and to 
« naſs thus upon the world for the ſervant of your own 
on! What intereſt can you have in all this? what can 
be your motive? | 

« ] ſee, Sir,“ ſaid Partridge, falling down upon his 
knees, that your honour is prepoſſeſſed againſt me, and 
£ reſolved not to believe any thing I fay ; and therefore 
« what ſignifies my proteftations ? But yet there is One 
© above, who knows that I am not the father of this 


© young man. 


« How !* ſaid Allworthy, © will you yet deny what 
© you was formerly convicted of upon fuch unanſwerable, 
« tuch manifeſt evidence? Nay, what a confirmation is 
« your being now found with this very man, of all which 
« twenty years ago appeared againit you ? I thought 
you had left the country; nay, I thought you had been 
8 has ſince dead, In what manner did you know any 
© thing of this young man? Where did you meet with 
him, unleſs you had kept ſome correſpondence to- 
© gether ? Do not deny this; for I promiſe you, it will 
* greatly raiſe your ſon in my opinion, to find that he 
© hath ſuch a ſenſe of filial duty, as privately to ſup- 
6 port his father for ſo many years.” | 

If your honour will have patience to hear me, ſaid 
Partridge, © I will tell you all.“ Being bid go on, he 
proceeded thus: — When your honour conceived that 
F difpleature againſt me, it ended in my ruin ſoon after; 
for I loſt my little ſchool ; and the miniſter, thinking, 
FI ſuppoſe, it would be agreeable to your honour, 
turned me out from the office of clerk ; ſo that I had 
nothing to truſt to but the barber's ſhop, which, in a 
country place like that, is a poor livelihood 3 and 
when my wife died, (for till that time I received 4 
, 2 of twelve pounds a year from an unknown 
hand; which, indeed, I believe was your honour's 
* own, for nobody that ever I heard of doth theſe things 
* beſides ;) but, as I was ſaying, when ſhe died, this pen- 
* ſton forſook me; ſo that now, as T owed two or three 
* ſmall debts, which began to be troubleſome to me, 
* particularly one which an attorney brought up by 
(law charges from fifteen ſhillings to near thirty 

| | 6s pounds z 
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© pounds* ; and as I fonnd all my utual means of living 
© had forſook me, I packed up my little all as well as! 
c could, and went off | 

© The firſt place I came to was Saliſbury, where! 
$ got into the ſervice of a gentleman belonging to the 
© law, and one of the belt gentlemen that ever I knew; 
© tor he was not only good to me, but I know a thoutand 
good and charitable acts which he did while I itaid with 
© him; and I have known him often retute buſineſs, be- 
© caule it was paltry and oppreſſive.” * You need not 
© be ſo particular, iaid Allworthy ; I know this gen- 
' © tleman, and a very worthy man he is, and an honour 
© to his profeſſion.“ Well, Sir,“ continued Partridge, 
£ from hence I removed to Lymington, where I was 
© above three years in the ſervice of. another lawyer, 
© who was likewiſe a very good ſort of a man, and, to 
© be ſure, one of the merrieſt gentlemen in England, 
Well, Sir, at the end of the three years, I ſet up a lit- 
© tle ichool, and was likely to do well again, had it not 
© been for a moſt unlucky accident. Here I kept a pig; 
© and one day, as ill-ijortune would have it, this pig 
© broke out, and did a treſpals, I think they call it, ina 
© garden belonging to one of my neighbours, who was 2 
© proud, revengeful man, and employed a lawyer, one— 
one —I can't think of his name; but he ſent for a writ 
«© againſt me, and had me to /ize. When I came there, 
© Lord have mercy upon me! to hear what the counlellor 
© ſaid. There was one that told my lord a parcel of the 
© confoundedft lies about me; he ſaid, that I uſed to 
drive my hogs into other folks gardens, and a great 
deal more; and at laſt he ſaid, he hoped I had at laſt 
© brought my hogs to a fair market. 'To be ſure, one 
would have thought, that, inſtead of being owner only 


* This is a fact which I knew happen to a poor clergy- 
man in Dorſetſhire, by the villainy of an attorney; who, 
not contented with the exorbitant coſts.to which the poor 
man was put by a fingle action, brought afterwards another 
action on the judgment, as it was called. A method fre- 
queatly uſed to oppreſs the poor, and bring money into the 
pockets of attorneys, to the great ſcandal of the law, of the 
nation, of chriſtianity, and even of human nature itſelf. 
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« of one poor little pig, I had been the greateſt me 
« merchant in England. Well— Pray, faid All- 

« worthy, © do not be ſo particular; I have heard no- 
thing of your fon yet.. O it was a great many years, 
anlwered Partridge, before I faw my ton, as you are 
« pleaſed to call him. I went over to Ireland after this, 
and taught ſchool at Cork, (for that one fuit ruined 
eme again, and I lay ſeven years in Wincheſter goal.) 
„Well, ſaid Allworthy, © pats that over till your return 


„ 18 


8 „to England.“ Then, Su,“ ſaid he, © it was about 
: © half a year ago that I landed at Briſtol, where I ſtaid 
. © ſome time, and not finding it do there, and hearing of 
a place between that and Glouceſter, where the barber 
b was ju't dead, I went thither, and there T had been 
; © about two months when Mr. Jones came thither.* He 
: then gave Allworthy a very particular account of their 


. WW ft mecting, and of every thing, as well as he could 
. remember, which had happened from that day to this; 
+ frequently interlarding his ſtory with panegyrics on 
„Jones; and not forgetting to inſinuate the great love and 
„ eeſpect which he had for Allworthy. He concluded 
with ſaying, Now, Sir, I have told your honour the 
© whole truth :* and then repeated a moſt ſolemn pro- 
teſtation, that he was no more the father of Jones Nan 
it Wot the Pope of Rome; and imprecated the moſt bitter 
curies on his head, if he did not ſpeak truth. | 

What am I to think of this matter?“ cries Allwor- 
ne thy. For what purpoie ſhould you ſo ſtrongly deny a 
© fact, which I think it would be rather your intereſt to 

own ?* © Nay, Sir, anſwered Partridge, (for he could hold 
no longer,) © if your honour will not believe me, you are 
like 1oon to have ſatisfaction enough. TI with you had 
miſtaken the mother of this young man, as well as you 
have his father.* And now being aſked what he meant, 
vith all the ſymptoms of horror, both in his voice and 
ountenance, he told Allworthy the whole ſtory, which he 
ad a little before exprefſed ſuch a deſire to Mrs. Miller 
0 conceal from him. 

Allworthy was almoſt as much ſhocked at this diſco- 
ery, as Partridge himſelf had been while he related it. 
Good Heavens !* ſays he, in what miſerable 3 
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© do vice and imprudence involve men! How much be. 
© yond our deſigns are the effects of wickedneſs ſome. c |: 
© times carried !' He had ſcarce uttered theſe words, * 


when Mrs. Waters came haitily and abruptly into the 41 


room. Partridge no ſooner ſaw her, than he cried, Fea 
£ Here, Sir, here is the very woman herielt. This is the 1 8 
c unfortunate mother of Mr. Jones: I am ſure ſhe will j 
£ acquit me before your honour. Pray Madam— « I 

Mrs. Waters, without paying any regard to what 0 
Partridge ſaid, and almoſt without taking any notice of Ve 


him, advanced to Mr. Allworthy. I believe, Sir, it is Th 


« ſo long ſince J had the honour of ſeeing you, that you Fu 
© do not recollect me.“ Indeed,“ an{wered Allworthy, tad 
you are ſo very much altered, on many accounts, that P O 
had not this man already acquainted me who you are, cha 
I ſhouid not have immediately called you to my remem- 8 
© brance. Have you, Madam, any particular bulinels 5 
© which brings you to me?“ Allworthy ipoke this with 17 
great reſerve; tor the reader may caſily believe he was God 
not well pleaſed with the cunduct of this lady; neither V. 
with what he had formerly heard, nor with what Par- « cle 
tridge had now delivered. | | 6 ha 
Mrs. Waters anſwered, Indeed, S'r, I have very * 

« particular buſineſs with you; and it is ſuch as I can in- an 
part only to yourſelf. I muſt deſue, therefore, the the 
© 1avour of a word with you alone; for I aſſure you, what ho 
© I have to tell you is of the utmoit importance. c un 
Partridge was then ordered to withdraw; but before © he 
he went, he begged the lady to ſatisty Mr. Allworthy int 
that he was perfectly innocent. To which ſhe an{werc, tins 
© You need be under no apprehenſion, Sir; I ſhall ſatisfy 3 


Mr. Allworthy very perfectly of that matter.” 

Then Partridge withdrew ; and that pafled between 
Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Waters which is wr.tten in 
the next chapter. | 

LB A ©: VI. 
| Contiuuation of the Hiſtory. 
MES, Waters remaining a few moments ſilent, Mr. 
+** Allworthy could not refrain from ſaying, * I an 
* torry, Madam, to perceive, by what I have ſince heard, 
that you have made ſo very ill a ule—' Mr. All, 
| = « worthy, 
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e worthy,” lays ſhe, interrupting him, I know I have 
« faults, but ingratitude to you is not one of them. I 
never can nor ſhall forget your gocdneſs, which I own 
« hae very little deſerved ; but be pleated to wave all 
« upbraiding me at preſent, as I have fo important an 
« affair to communicate to you concerning this young 
© man, to whom you have given my maiden name of 
6 |0NTS. | | 
, Have I then,” ſaid Allworthy, © ignorantly puniſhed 
an innocent man, in the perſon of him who hath juſt 
left us? Was he not the father of the child ?? In- 
«deed he was not, ſaid Mrs. Waters. You may be 
« pleaſed to remember, Sir, I formerly told you, you 
<thould one day know; and I acknowledge myſelf to 
© have been guilty of a cruel neglect, in not having diſ- 
© covered it to you before. Indeed, I little knew how 
@ neceſſary it was.“ © Well, Madam,” faid Allworthy, 
© be pleated to proceed.* ou mult remember, Sir,“ 
ſaid the” © a young fellow whoſe name was Summer.“ 
Very well,” cries Allworthy ; © he was the ſon of a 
«clergyman of great learning and virtue, for whom LI 
© had the highelt triendſhip.* So it appeared, Sir,“ an- 
ſwered ſhez for I believe you bred the young man up, 
© 2nd maintained him at the univerſity ; where, I think, 
che had finiſhed his ſtudies, when he came to reſide at your 
© houſe: a finer man, I mult jay, the fun never ſhone 
* upon ; for, beſides the handiomelt perſon I ever ſaw, 
© he was fo genteel, and had ſo much wit and good breed- 
eing.“ © Poor gentleman !* ſaid Allworthy ; he was, 
indeed, untimely ſnatched away; and little did I think 
he had any ſins of this kind to anſwer for; tor I plainly 
* perceive you are going to tell me, he was the father of 
© your child.” | | 
| © Indeed, fir,* anſwered ſhe, © he was not. How?“ 
ſad Allworthy, „to what then tends all this pretace 2? 
To a ſtory, fir, ſaid ſhe, which I am concerned falls 
to my lot to unfold to you. O, fir, prepare to hear 
* lomething which will ſurprize you, will grieve you.“ 
Speak, {aid Allworthy ; J am conicious of no crime, 
© and cannot be afraid to hear.* Sir, ſaid ſhe, © that 
Mr. Sununer, the jon of your friend, educated at your 
; cxypchce, 
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© expence, who, after living a year in the houſe, as if 
© he had been your own ſon, died there of the {mall-pox, 
« was tenderly lamented by you, and buried as if he had 
© been your on; that Summer, fir, was the father of 
© this child. Howl faid Allworthy, you contra. 
dict yourſelf.” That I do not,* anſwered ſhe ; * he 
© was indeed the father of this child, but not by m-. 
Take care, Madam, faid Allworthy, do not, to 
« ſhun the imputation of any crime, be guilty of falſe. 
hood. Remember there is one from whom you can 
© conceal nothing, and before whoſe tribunal faliehood 
_ © will only aggravate your guilt.'*— Indeed fir,? ſays 
© the, © I am not his mother; nor would I now think 
© myſelt ſo for the world! I know your reaſon, ' (aid 
© Allworthy ; and ſhall rejoice, as much as you, to 
«© find it otherwiſe ; yet you muſt remember, you your. 
c {elf confeſſed it before me.* So far, what I confeſſed, 
ſaid the, was true, that theſe hands conveyed the in- 
«* tant to your bed! conveyed it thither, at the com- 
© mand of its mother: at her command, I afterwards 
4 owned it, and thought myſelf, by her generoſity, 
£ nobly rewarded, both for my ſecrely and my ſhame.' 
Who could this woman be?” ſaid Allworthy. In- 
c deed, I tremble to name her, anſwered Mrs. Waters. 
© By all this preparation, I am to guels that the was a 
c relation of mine,* cried he. © Indeed ſhe was a near 
c one. At which words Allworthy ſtarted, and ſhe 
continued.—* You had a ſiſter, Sir. A fifter !* repeat- 
ed he, looking aghaſt. As there is truth in Heaven, 
cries ſhe, your ſiſter was the mother of that child you 
found between your ſheets.” Can it be poſſible ?* cries 
he ! © good Heavens !* Have patience, Sir, ſaid Mrs. 
Waters, and I will untold to you the whole ſtory. 
« Juſt after your departure for London, Miſs Bridpet 
came one day to the houſe of my mother. She was 
c pleaſed to ſay, ſhe had heard an extraordinary character 
© of me, for my learning and fuperior underſtanding to 
© all the young women there; ſo ſhe was pleaſed to lay. 
_ © She then bid me come to her to the great houle; 
© where, when I attended, ſhe employed me to read to 
her. She expreſſed great ſatisfaction in my Py 
| 6 thewc 
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e ſhewed great kindneſs to me, and made me many pre- 


« (ents. At laſt ſhe began to catechiſe me on the ſub- 
« ject of ſecreſy, to which I gave her ſuch ſatisfactory 


© anſwers, that, at laſt, having locked the door of her 
© room, ſhe took me into her cloſet, and then locking 


« that door likewiſe, ſhe {aid, ſhe ſhould convince me of 
© the vaſt reliance ſhe had on my integrity, by commu- 
« nicating a fecret, in which her honour, and conſe- 
« quently her life, was concerned, She then ſtopt ; and, 
© atter a ſilence of a few minutes, during which ſhe 
© often wiped her eyes, ſhe enquired of me, if J thought 
© my mother might ſafely be confided in. I anfwered, 
would ſtake my lite on her fidelity. She then im- 
« parted to me the great ſecret which laboured in her 
© brea(t, and which, I believe, was delivered with more 
© pains than ſhe afterwards ſuffered in childbirth. It was 
© then contrived, that my mother and myſelf only ſhould 
© attend at the time, and that Mrs. Wilkins ſhould be 
* ſent out of the way, as ſhe accordingly was, to the 
very fartheſt part of Dorſetſhire, to enquire the cha- 
© racter of a ſervant; for the lady had turned away her 
© own maid near three months before; during all which 
time I officiated about her perion upon trial, as ſhe 
laid; though, as ſhe afterwards declared, I was not 
© ſuthciently handy for the place. This, and many 
© other ſuch things, which ſhe uſed to ſay of me, were 
© all thrown out to prevent any ſuſpicion which Wil- 
© kins might hereafter have when I was to own the 
child; for the thought it could never be believed ſhe 
* would venture to hurt a young woman with whom 
© the had entruſted ſuch a ſecret. You may be aſſured, 
Sir, I was well paid for all theſe affronts, which, to- 
* gether with being informed with the occaſion of them, 
very well contented me. Indeed, the lady had a greater 
ſulpicion of Mrs. Wilkins than of any other perton : 
not that ſhe had the leaſt averſion to the gentlewoman, 
but ſhe thought her incapable of keeping a ſecret, 
* elpecially from you, Sir; for I have often heard Mis 
© Bridget fay, that if Mrs. Wilkins had committed a 
* murder, ſhe believed ſhe would acquaint you with it. 
At lait, the expected day came; and Mrs, Wilkins, 
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© who had been kept a week in readineſs, and put of 
© from time to time, upoa ſome pretence or other, that 
© the might not return too ſoon, was diipatched. Then 
© the child was born, in the preience only of myſelf 
and my mother, and was by my mother convcyed 
© to her own houle, where it was privately kept by her 
© tij] the evening of your retuin; when 1, by the com- 
© mand of NIIIs Bridget, conveyed it into the bed where 
© you tound it: and all tuipicions where afterwards laid 
© aſicep by the artful conduct oi your filter, in pretending 
© il]1-will to the boy, and that any regard the ſhewed 
© him, was out of mere complailance to you,” 

Mrs. Waters then made many proteſtations of the 
truth of this ſtory, and concluded by ſaying, „Thus, 
* Sir, you have at laſt diicovered your nephew; for fo, 
© Iam ture, you will hereatter think him; and I quei 


„tion not, but he will be both an honour and a comticrt 


© to you, under that appellation.” 

© I need not, Madam,“ laid Allworthy, * expreſs my 
© attonithment at what you have told me; and yet, ſurely 
« you would not, and could not, have put together 0 
© many circumſtances to evidence an untruth. I ccn- 
© jets, I recollect tome paſſages relating to that Summer, 
© which formerly gave me a conceit, that my fitter had 
© ſome liking to him. I mentioned it to her: for I hal 
© luch a regard to the young man, as well on his own 
© account, as on his father's, that I ſhould willingly 
© have contented to a match between them; but the ex- 
« preſled the higheſt diſdain of my unkind ſuſpicion, as 
© the called it; to that I never {poke more on the {ubjcct. 
Good Heavens! Well! the Lord diipoleth all things. 
Vet, ſure it was a mott unjuſtinable conduct in my 
c ſiſter, to carry this ſecret with her out of the world! 
« I promile you, Sir,“ taid Mrs. Waters, *« the always 
« proteſted a contrary intention; and frequently told me, 
© the intended one day to communicate it to you. She 
« ſaid, indeed, ſhe was highly rejoiced that her plot had 
ſucceeded io well; and that you had, of your own ac- 
cord, taken ſuch a fancy to the child, that it was yet 
unneceilary to make any expreſs declaration. Oh! Sir, 


© had that lady lived to have ſccn this poor young man 


turned 
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e turned like a vagabond from your houſe ; nay, Sir, 
could ſhe have lived to hear that you had yourſelf 
employed a lawyer to proſecute him for a murder of 
« which he was not guilty Forgive me, Mr. Allwor- 
« thy, I muſt ſay it was unkind! Indeed, you have 
© been abuſed ; he never deſerved it of you! — Indeed, 
Madam, ſaid Allworthy, I have been abuſed by the 
© perſon, whoever he was, that told you ſo.* * Nay, 
„Sir,“ {aid ſhe, © I would not be miſtaken, I did not 
« preſume to ſay you were guilty of any wrong. The 
« ventleman, who came to me, propoled no ſuch matter: 
© he only ſaid, taking me for Mr. Fitzpatrick's wife, 
© that if Mr. Jones had murdered my huſband, I ſhould 
© be aſſiſted with any money I wanted to carry on the 
« proſecution, by a very worthy gentleman, who, he ſaid, 
was well apprized what a villain I had to deal with, 
© It was by this man I found out who Mr. Jones was 
and this man, whoſe name is Dowling, Mr. Jones tells 
me, is your ſteward. I diſcovered his name by a ve 

© odd accident; for he himſelf retuſed to tell it me; but 
© Partridge, who met him at my ledgings, the ſecond 
time he came, knew him formerly at Saliſbury.” 

And did this Mr. Dowling,” ſays Allworthy, with 
great aſtoniſtunent in his countenance, tell you that I 
would aſſiſt in the proſecution !* No, Sir, anſwered 
*ſhe; © I will not charge him wrongtully. He ſaid, I 
« ſhould be aſſiſted; but he mentioned no name. Yet 
© you muſt pardon me, Sir, if, from circumſtances, I 
* thought it could be no other.“ Indeed, Madam, ' 
ſays Allwarthy, from circumſtances, I am too well 
© convinced \it was another. Good Heaven! by what 
© wondertul Means is the blackeſt and deepeſt villainy 
* ſometimes difcovered ! Shall I beg you, Madam, to 
* ſtay till the perſon you have mentioned comes? for I 
expect him every minute; nay, he may be, perhaps, 
* already in the houſe.” | 

Allworthy then ſtept to the door, in order to call a 
ſervant, when in came, not Mr. Dowling, but the gen- 
tleman who will be ſeen in the next chapter, 
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Farther Continuation. 


HE gentleman who now arrived, was no other 
than Mr. Weſtern. He no ſooner faw Allworthy, 
than, without conſidering in the leaſt the preſence of Mrs. 
Waters, he began to vociterate in the following manner, 
© Fine doings at my houte! A rare kettle of fiſh I have 


© diſcovered at lait ! Who the devil would be plagued wit! 


a daughter?* What's the matter, neighbour ? ſaid 
6 Aliworthy. Matter enough, anſwered Weſtern ; when 
© I thought ſhe was a juſt coming to; nay, when the 


* had in a manner promiſed me to do as I would ha? her, 
and when J was a hoped to have had nothing more to 


do than to have ſent tor the lawyer, and finiſhed all; 
« what do you think I have found out? that the little b— 


© hath been playing tricxs with me all the while, and car- 


© rying on a coreipondence with that baſtard of yours. 
© Siſter Weitern, whom I have quarrelled with upon her 
b account, tent me word o't, and I ordered her pockets 
c tobe tearched when ſhe was alleep, and here I have got 
c un ſigned with the ſon of a whore*s own name. I have 
© not had patience to read halt o't, for "tis longer than 
© one of Parſon Supple's ſermons; but I find plainly, it 
c is all about love; and, indeed, what ſhould it be elſe? 
I have packed her up in chamber again, and to-morrow 
£ morning down ſhe goes into the country, unleſs ſhe 
« conſents to be married directly, and there ſhe ſhall live 
© ina garret upon bread and water all her days; and the 
E ſooner ſuch a b— breaks her heart, the better: though, 
dn her, that I believe is too tough; ſhe will live lon 
© enough to plague me.“ Mr. Weſtern,” anſwered All. 
worthy, « you know I have always proteſted againſt 
© force, and you yourſelf conſented that none ſhouJd be 
© ujed.* © Aye," cries he, © that was only upon condition 
« that ſhe would conient without. What the devil and 
© Doctor Fauſtus! ſhan't I do what I will with my own 
a A; eſpecially when I defire nothing but her own 
good? © Well neighbour,” aniwered Aliworthy, * it 
c you will give me leave, I will undertake once to argue 
with the young lady,” Will you?” ſaid Welter, 
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« why, that is kind now, and neighbourly ; and may- 
© hap, you will do more than I have been able to do with 
her; for I promiie you, ſhe hath a very good opinion 
of you.” Well, Sir, faid Allworthy, if you wall 
go home, and releaſe the young lady from her captivi- 
« ty, I will wait upon her within this half hour.“ © But 
« ſuppoſe; ſaid Weltern, * ſhe ſhould run away with un 


in the mean time? for Lawyer Dowling tells me, there 


© is no hopes of hanging the fellow at lait ; for that the 


mam is alive, and like to do well, and that he thinks 


jones will be out of priſon again preſently. “ How! 
ſud Allworthy, „what did you employ him then to en- 
* quire, or to do any thing in that matter ?? Not I," 
aniwered Weſtern : he mentioned it to me juſt now of 
© his own accord.“ #* Juit now!" cries Allworthy ; 
© why, where did you ſee him then? I want much to lee 
Mr. Dowling.” Why, you may tee un an you will 
* pretently at my lodgings ; tor there is to be a meeting 
* of lawyers there this morning about a mortgage. 
© Icod! I fhall loſe two or three thouſand pounds, I be- 
F lieve, by that honeſt gentleman, Mr. Nightingale.” 
„Well, Sir, taid Allworthy, I will be with you with- 
in the half hour.“ And do, for once, cries the 
ſquire, © take a fool's advice; never think of dealing 
* with her by gentle methods; take my word for it, 
© thole will never do; I have tried um long enough. She 
*mult be frightened into it; there is no other way. 
Tell her, I'm her father; and of the horrid ſin of diſ- 
* obedience, and of the dreadful puniſhment of it in 
* other world; and then tell her about being locked up 
* all her life in a garret in this, and being kept only on 
© bread and water.” „I will do all I can,* ſaid Allwor- 
thy; © for I promile you, there is nothing I wiſh tor 
more, than an alliance with this amiable creature.“ 
© Nay, the girl is well enough for matter o' that, cries 
the ſquire: © a man may go tarther, and meet with worſe 
© meat; that I may declare o'her, thof the be my own 
daughter. And if ſhe will but be obedient to me, 
© there is n'arrow a father within a hundred miles o“ the 


* place, that loves a daughter better than 1 do: but I 
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© fee you are buly with the lady here; ſo I will gg 
© huome and expect you, and fo your humble ſervant.” 

As toon as Mr. Weſtern was gone, Mrs. Waters 
ſaid, © I fee, Sir, the tquire hath not the leait remem- 
© brance of my face. I believe, Mr. Allworthy, you 
© would not have known me neither. I am very cont: 
© derably altered tince that day when you ſo Kindly gave 
© me that advice, wh.ch I had been happy had I tollow. 
© ed. Indeed, Madam,” cries Allworthy, it gave 
© me great concern when I firit heard the contrary,” 
© Indeed, Sir,“ tays ſhe, I was ruined by a very deep 
© icheme of villainy ; which, if you knew, though J 
© pretend not to think it would juſtify me in your opi— 
nion, it would at leaſt mitiyate my offence, and induce 
© you to pity me: you arc not now at leiture to hear my 
* whole ſtory; but this I aſſure you, I was betrayed by the 
© motit ſolemn promiſes of marriage: nay, in the eye of 
© Heaven, I was married to him: tor, after much reading 
© on the ſubject, I am convinced that particular ceremonies 
© are only requiſite to give a legal tanction to marriage, 
© and have only a worldly uſe, in giving a woman the 
© privileges of a wife; but that ſhe who lives conſtant to 
© one man, after a ſolemn private athance, whatever the 
world may call her, hath little to charge on her own 
© confcience.* I am ſorry, Madam, taid Allworthy, 
© you made ſo ill an uſe of your learning. Indeed, it 
© would have been well that you had been poſleſſed of 
much more, or had remaincd in a ſtate of 1gnorance. 
© And yet, Madam, I am afraid you have more than 
© this tin to aniwer for.“ During his life, answered 
the, © which was above a dozen years, I moſt ſolemnly 
aſſure you, I had not. And conſider, Sir, on my be- 
c half, what is in the power of a woman, ſtript of her 
© reputation, and left deſtitute; whether the good na- 
c tured world will ſuffer ſuch a ſtray theep to return to 


© the road of virtue, even if ſhe was never Io deſirous. I 


© proteft then, I would have chole it, had it been in my 
© power; but neceſſity drove me into the arms of Cap- 
© tain Waters, with whom, though till unmarried, I 


lived as a wife for many years, and went by his name. 


I parted with this gentleman at Worceſter, on his 
| « march 
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© march againſt the rebels, and it was then I accident- 
« ally met with Mr. Jones, who reſcued me from the 
© hands of a villain. Indeed, he is the worthieft of 
men. No young gentleman of his age, is, I believe, 
« freer from vice, and few have the twentieth part of 
© his virtues : nay, whatever vices he hath had, I am 
firmly perſuaded, he hath now taken a reſolution to 
© ahardon them.“ I hope he hath,” cries Allworthy, 
© and J hope he will preſerve that reſolution. I muſt ſay, 
„ have till the ſame hope with regard to yourſelf. 
© The world, I do agree, are apt to be too unmerciful 
© on theſe occaſions ; yet, time and perſeverance will get 
the better of this their difinclination, as I may call it, 
© to pity 3 for though they are not, like Heaven, ready 
© to receive a penitent ſinner, yet a continued repent- 
dance will, at length, obtain mercy even with the world. 
* This you may be affured ot, Mrs. Waters, that when- 
«ever I find you are ſincere in ſuch good intentions, 
you ſhall want no aſllitance in my power to make 
them effectual.“ 

Mrs. Waters fell now upon her knees before him; 
and, in a flood of tears, made him many moſt paſſionate 
acknowledgments of his goodneſs; which, as ſhe truly 
ſaid, ſavoured more of the divine than human nature. 

Allworthy raiſed her up, and {poke in the moſt tender 
manner, making uſe of every expreſſion which his in- 
vention could ſuggeſt to comfort her, when he was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Mr. Dowling; who, upon 
his firſt entrance, ſeeing Mrs. Waters, ſtarted, and ap- 
peared in ſome confuſion; from which he ſoon recovered 
himielf, as well as he could, and then ſaid, he was in 
the utmoſt haſte to attend counſel at Mr. Weſtern's 
lodgings; but, however, thought it his duty to call 
and acquaint him with the opinion of counſel upon the 
caſe which he had before told him; which was, that the 
converiion of the monies, in that caſe, could not be 
quettioned in a criminal cauſe ; but that an action of 
trover might be brought, and if it appeared to the jury, 
to be the monies of plaintiff, that plaintiff would re- 
cover a verdict for the value. | | 


Allworthy 
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Allworthy, without making any aniwer to this, bolt- 
ed the door; and then advancing with a ſtern look to 


Dowling, he ſaid, Whatever be your haſte, Sir, I 


© mult firſt receive an anſwer to ſome queitions. Do you 
© know this lady?” „That lady, Sir ?* autiwered Dow]. 
ing, with great hefitation. Allworchy then, with the 
mott ſolemn voice, ſaid, Look you, Mr. Dowling, as 
© you value my tayour, or your continuance a moment 
C 1 i in my ſervice, do not heſitate nor prevaricate; 
© but aniwer faithiully and truly to every queſtion I ak, 
Do you know this lady?” © Yes, Sir, ſaid Dowling, 
© I have ſeen the lady.” Where, Sir?* At her own 
«© lodgings.” © Upon what buſineſs did you go thither, 
© Sir, and who ſent you?“ © I went, Sir, to enquue, 
Sir, about Mr. Jones. Aud who ſent you to en- 
© quire avout him? «* Who, Sir? why, Sir, Mr, 
© Biifil ſent me.” © And what did you ſay to the lady 
© concerning that matter?” * Nay, Sir, it is impoſſible 
© to recollect every word.. Will you plcaſe, Madam, 
© to aſſiſt the gentleman's memory ?* Ile told me, Sir, 
ſaid Mrs. Waters, that if Mr. Jones had murdered my 
* hiiſband, I ſhould be aſſiſted with any money I wanted, 
© to carry on the prolecution, by a very worthy gentle- 
© man, who was well apprized what a villain I had 
© to deal with. Theſe, I can fately ſwear, were the 
very words he ſpoke.*' Were theie the words, Sir! 
faid Allworthy. I cannot charge my memory exactly, 
cries Dowling, but I believe I did {peak to that pui- 
© pole.” And did Mr. Blifil order you to Jay fo? fl 
© am {ure, Sir, I ſhould not have gone on my own ac- 
© cord, nor have willingly exceeded my authority in 


© matters of this kind. It I fad ſo, I muſt have to 


£ undcritood Mr. Blifil's inſtructions.“ * Look you, 
« Mr. Dowling,” ſaid Ailworihy, I promiſe you, before 
© this lady, that whatever you have done in this affair, 
© by Mr. Blifil's order, I will forgive, provided you 
© now tell me ſtrictly the truth: for I believe what you 
© ſay, that you would not have ated of your own accorc, 
© and without authority, in this matter. Mr. Blifl, 
© then, likewiſe ſent you to cnamine the two i.].ows at 
* Alderſgate?* + He did, Sir.“ Well; and what in- 

© Urnstions 
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e ſtructions did he then give you? Recolle& as well 
« as you can; and tell me, as near as puſſible, the very 
« words he uſed. Why, Sir, Mr. Blifl ſent me to 
« find out the perſons who were eye witneſſes of this 
fight. He ſaid, he feared they might be tampered 
with by Mr. Jones, or ſome of his friends. He 
« {1414, blood required blood; and that not only all who 
« concealed a murderer, but thoſe who omitted any thing 
© in their power to bring him to juſtice, were ſharers in 
© his guilt, He ſaid, he found you was very deſirous 
of having the villain brought to juſtice, though it was 
© not proper you ſhould appear in it.” He did fo?? ſaid 
« Allworthy. © Yes, Sir;' cries Dowling : I ſhould 
not, I am ſure, have proceeded {ſuch lengths, for the 
jake of any other perſon living, but your worſhip. 
What lengths, Sir?* ſaid Allworthy. © Nay, Sir“ 
cries Dowling, I would not have your worſhip think T 
would, on any account, be guilty of ſubornation of 
« perjury ; but there are two ways of delivering evidence. 
I told them, therefore, that if any offers ſhould be 
made them on the other ſide, they ſhould refuſe them; 
© and that they might be aſſured, they ſhould loſe nothin 

© by being honeft men, and telling the truth. I ſaid, we 
© were told, that Mr. Jones had aſſaulted the gentleman 


© firlt, and that, it that was the truth, they thould de- 
*clare it; and I did give them ſome hints, that they 


* ſhould be no lojers.* © I think you went lengths, in- 
* deed !* cries Allworthy. © Nay, Sir, anſwered Dowl- 


ing, © I am ſure I did not deſire them to tell an un- 


truth; nor ſhould I have ſaid what I did, unleſs it had 
been to oblige you.“ © You would not have thought, 
I believe, fays Allworthy, * to have obliged me, had 
* you known that this Mr. Jones was my own nephew.“ 
J am ſure, Sir,* an wered he, it did not become me to 
* take any notice of what J thought you deſired to con- 
*ceal.? © How!” cries Allworthy, and did you know 
git then?? © Nay, Sir, anſwered Dowling, if your 
* worſhip bids me ſpeak the truth, I am fure J ſhall do 
it. Indeed, Sir, I did know it; for they were almoſt 
* the laſt words which Madam Blifil ever ſpoke, which 


lie mentioned to me, as I ſtood alone by her bedſide, 


« when 
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© when ſhe delivered me the letter I brought your wor. 
* ſhip from her. What letter?“ cries Allworthy, 
The letter, Sir, anſwered Dowling, which I brought 
from Saliſbury, and which I delivered into the hands 
of Mr. Blifil. O Heavens!“ cries Allworthy.— 
© Well; and what were the words? What did my 
© ſiſter ſay to you?? She took me by the hand,” an- 
£ iwered he, and, as the delivered me the letter, ſaid, 
& ] ſcarce know what I have written. Tell my brother, 
« Mr. Jones is his nephew—He is my ſon—bleſs him!” 
« ſays ſhe, and then fell backward, as if dying away, 
« I prelently called in the people, and ſhe never ſpoke 
© more to me, and died within a tew minutes atterwards.' 
Allworthy ſtood a minute litent, lifting up his eyes; 
and then turning to Dowling, taid, How came you, 
© Sir, not to deliver me this metlage ?? © Your worſhip,” 
anſwered he, * mult remember that you was at that tine 
c ill in bed; and being in a violent hurry, as indeed I al- 
© ways am, I delivered the letter and meſſage to Mr, 
© Blifil, who told me he would carry them both to you, 
© which he hath ſince told me he did, and that your 
© worſhip, partly out of friendſhip to Mr. Jones, and 
© partly out cf regard to your filter, would never have 
£ it mentioned; and did intend to conceal it from the 
© world ; and therefore, Sir, if you had not mentioned 
© it to me firſt, I am certain I ſhould never have thought 


it belonged to me to ſay any thing of the matter, either 


© to your worihip, or any other perion.” 
We have remarked {omewhere already, that it 1 
poſſible for a man to convey a lie in the words of truth. 


This was the cale at preſent : for Blifil had in fact told 


Dowling what he now related ; but had not impoſed 
upon him, nor indeed had imagined that he was able ſo 
to do. Inreality, the promiſes which Bliſil had made 
10 Dowling, were the motives which had induced him 
to ſecrecy ; and as he very plainly ſaw Blifil would not 
be able to keep them, he thought proper now to make 
this confeſſion, which the promites of forgiveneſs, joined 
to the threats, the voice, the looks of Allworthy, and 
the diſcoveries he had made before, extorted from him, 
who was beſides taken unawares, and had no time to 
conſider of evaſions. Allworthy 
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Allworthy appeared weil ſatisfied with this relation 
and having enjoined on Dowling itrict ſilence as to what 
had palled, conducted that gentleman humielt to the 
door, leſt he ſhould fee Blifil, who was returned to his 
chamber, where he exulted in the thoughts of his laſt 
deccit on his uncle, and little fuipected what had ſince 
palled below ſtairs. | 

As Allworthy was returning to his room, he met 
Mrs. Miller in the entry; who, with a face all pale and 
full of terror, ſaid to him, O! Sir, I find this wicked 
woman hath been with you, and you know all: yet 
do not, on this account, abandon the poor young man. 
© Contider, Sir, he was ignorant it was his own mother; 
©and the diſcovery itſelf will, moſt probably, break 
© his heart, without your unkindnels.” 

« Madam,” fays Allworthy, « I am under ſuch an 
„ altoniſhment at what I have heard, that I am really 
© unable to ſatisfy you; but come with me into my 
„room. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I have made ſurprizing 
diſcoverics, and you ſhall toon know them.” 

The poor woman followed him trembling ; and now 
Allworthy going up to Mrs. Waters, took her by the 
hand, and then turning to Mrs. Miller, ſaid, What 
© reward ſhall I beſtow upon this gentlewoman, for the 
© ſervices ſhe hath done me? O! Mrs. Miller, you 
© have a thouſand times heard me call the young man to 
© whom you are ſo faithful a triend, my ſon. Little 
did I then think he was indecd related to me at all. 
* Your friend, Madam, is my nephew; he is the bro. 
© ther of that wicked viper whom J have fo long nou- 
* riſhed in my boſom! She will herſelf tell you the 
* whole ſtory, and how the youth came to pats for her 
on. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I am convinced that he 
© hath been wronged, and that I have been abuſed; 
* abuſed by one whom you too juſtly tuſpected of being 
Cavillain, He is, in truth, the wortt ot villains!” 

The joy which Mrs. Miller now telt, berett her of 
the power of ſpeech, and might, perhaps, have deprived 
her of her ſenſes, if not of lite, had not a friendly thower 
el tears come ſeaſonably to her relief. Ac length, re. 
covermg 
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covering ſo far from her tranſport as to be able to 
ſpeak, ſhe cried, * And is my dear Mr. Jones then 
* your nephew, Sir; and not the ſon of this lady? 
* and are your eyes opened to him at laſt: and ſhall 
© 1 live to ſee him as happy as he deſerves!” He 
© certainly is my nephew, ſays Allworthy, and! 
hope all the reſt.* And is this dear good woman 
© the perſon,” cries ſhe, to whom all this diſcovery 
is owing? She is indeed,” ſays Allworthy. © Why 
© then,” cried Mrs. Miller upon her knees, heaven 
© ſhower down its choiceſt bleſſings upon her head, 
and for this one good action forgive her all her 
© fins, be they never ſo many.“ 

Mrs. Waters then informed them, that ſhe be. 
lieved Jones would very ſhortly be releaſed ; for 
that the ſurgeon was gone, in company with a 
nobleman, to the juſtice who committed him, in 
order to certify that Mr. Fitzpatrick was out of all 


manner of danger, and to procure the priſoner his 


liberty. g 

Allworthy ſaid, he ſhould be glad to find his 
nephew there at his return home; but that he was 
then obliged to go on ſome buſineſs of conſequence, 
He then called to a ſervant to fetch him a chair, and 
preſently leit the two ladies together. | 
Mr. Blifil hearing the chair ordered, came down 
ſtairs to attend upon his uncle; for he never was 
deficient in ſuch acts of duty. He aſked his uncle 


if he was going out? which is a civil way of aſking 


a man where he is going: to which the other making 
no anſwer, he again delired to know when he would 
be pleaſed to return? Allworthy made no anſwer 
to this neither, till he was juſt getting into his 
chair, and then turning about, he ſaid, * Harkee, 
© Sir, do you find out, before my return, the letter 
© which your mother ſent me on her death-bed. 
Allworthy then departed, and left Blifil in a fitua- 


tion to be envied only by a man who is juſt going 


to be hanged, 
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CHAP. : K. 
_ A farther Continuation. 


A LEWORFTHE took an opportunity, whilſt he 
was in the chair, of reading the letter from 
Jones to Sophia, which Weſtern delivered him; 
and there were ſome expreſſions in it concerning 
himſelf, which drew tears from his eyes. At length 
he arrived at Mr. Weſtern's, and was introduced 
to Sophia. 

When the firſt ceremonies were paſt, and the gen- 
tleman and lady had taken their chairs, a ſilence of 
ſome minutes enſued; during which, the latter, 
who had been prepared for the vilit by her father, 
lat playing with her fan, and had every mark of 
confuſion both in her countenance and behaviour. 
At length, Allworthy, who was himſelf a little 
diſconcerted, began thus: —“ J am afraid, Miſs 
« Weſtern, my family hath been the occaſion of 
giving you ſome uneaſineſs; to which, I fear, I 
have innocently become more inſtrumental than I 
intended. Be aſſured, Madam, had I at firſt known 
how difagreeable the propoſals had been, I ſhould 
© not have ſuffered you to have been ſo long per- 
© ſecuted. I hope, therefore, you will not think the 
deſign of this vilit is to trouble you with any far- 
© ther ſolicitations of that kind, but entirely to re- 
* lieve you from them.” 

Sir, ſaid Sophia, with a little modeſt hefitation, 
© this behaviour is moſt kind and generous, and ſuch 
*as I could expect only from Mr. Allworthy-; but 
© 15 you have been ſo kind to mention this matter, 
©yvou will pardon me for ſaying it hath, indeed, 
given me great uncalinets ; and hath been the oc- 
caſion ot my ſuffering much cruel treatment from 
da father, who was, till that unhappy affair, the 
© tendereſt and fondeſt of all parents. I am con- 
© vinced, Sir, you are too good and generous to re- 
* ſent my refuſal of your nephew. Our inclinations 
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£ are not in our own power ; and whatever may be 
his merit, I cannot force them in his favour.” «| 
* aſſure you, moſt amiable young lady,” ſaid All. 
worthy, I am capable of no ſuch reſentment, had 
© the perſon been my own ſon, and had I entertain. 
ed the higheit eſteem for him. For you ſay truly, 
Madam, we cannot force our inclinations, much 
© leſs can they be directed by another.“ Oh! Sir? 
anſwered Sophia, © every word you ſpeak proves you 
to deſerve that good, that great, that benevolent 
© character, the whole world allows you. 1 aſſure 
« you, Sir, nothing leſs than the certain 12 of 
future miſery could have made me reſiſt the com- 
« mands of my father.“ I ü ſincerely believe you, 
Madam, replied Allworthy; and I heartily con. 
« gratulate you on your prudent foreſight, ſince, by 
ſo juſtifiable a reſiſtance, you have avoided miſery 
indeed.“ * You ſpeak, now, Mr. Allworthy, 
cries the, © with a delicacy which few men are ca- 
« pable of feeling; but ſurely, in my opinion, to 
lead our lives with one to whom we are indifferent, 
< muſt be a ſtate of wretchedneſs. Perhaps, that 
« wretchedneſs would be even increaſed by a ſent 
© of the merits of the object to whom we cannot give 
© our affections. It I had married Mr. Blifil— 
© Pardon my interrupting you, Madam,” anſwered 
Allworthy, but I cannot bear the ſuppoſition. 
« Beheve me, Mits Weltern, I rejoice from mz 
© heart—I rejoice in your eſcape. I have diſcover: 
«ed the wretch, for whom you have ſuffered ill 
« this cruel violence from your father, to be a vil- 
<lain!? © How, Sir!” cries Sophia; you mull be- 
« lieve this furprizes me!* It hath {urprized me, 
Madam, anfwered Allworthy; „and fo it will 
© the world: but I have acquainted you with the 
real truth.“ Nothing but truth,” ſays Sophia, 
can, I am convinced, come from the lips of Mr. 
« Allworthy. Yet, Sir, ſuch ſudden, ſuch uncx- 
« pected news—Diſcovered, you fay—may villainy 
be ever ſo!' <* You will toon enough hear the 
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e ffory,* cries Allworthy ; * at preſent, let us not 
«mention ſo deteſted a name have another 
© matter of a very ſerious nature to propoſe. O! 
« Miſs Weſtern, I know your vaſt worth, nor can I 
«ſo eaſily part with the ambition of being allied to 
jt. I have a near relation, Madam, a young man 
« whoſe character is, I am convinced, the very op- 
© nolite to that of this wretch, and whoſe fortune I 
«will make equal to what his was to have been. 
« Could I, Madam, hope you would admit a vifit 
from him ?? Sophia, after a minute's ſilence, an- 
ſwered, I will deal with the utmoſt ſincerity with 
« Mr. Allworthv. His character, and the obliga- 
tion I have juſt received from him, demand it. I 
© have determined at preſent to liſten to no fuch 
© propoſals from any perſon. My only deſire is, to 
a be reſtored to the affection of my father, and to 
© be again the miſtreſs of his family. This, Sir, I 
© hope to owe to your good offices. Let me befeech 
© you, let me conjure you, by all the goodneſs which 
I, and all who know you, have experienced; do 
not, the very moment when you have releaſed me 
from one perſecution, do not engage me in ano- 
© ther, as miſerable and as fruitleſs.* Indeed, 
« Miſs Weſtern,” replied Allworthy, I am capable 
of no ſuch conduct ; and if this be your reſolution, 
© he muſt ſubmit to the diſappointment, whatever 
* torments he may ſuffer under it.* I muſt ſmile 
now, Mr. Allworthy,* anſwered Sophia, © when 
© you mention the torments of a man whom I do 
not know, and who can confequently have fo ht- 
© tle acquaintance with me.“ Pardon me, dear 
© young lady, cries Allworthy; © I begin now to 
© be afraid he hath had too much acquaintance for 
the repoſe of his future days; fince, if ever man 
* was capable of a ſincere, violent, and noble paſ- 
* ſion, ſuch, TI am convinced, is my unhappy ne- 
* phew's for Miſs Weſtern.“ A nephew of yours! 
© Nr, Allworthy,' anſwered Sophia. It is ſurely 
(ffrange I never heard of him before! Indeed, 
| | X 2 « Madam,? 
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Madam, cries Allworthy, it is only the circum. 
© ſtance of his being my nephew to which you are a 
© ſtranger, and which, till this day, was a ſecret to 
© me. Mr. Jones, who has long loved vou, he! he 
© 1s my nephew! Mr. Jones your nephew, Sir! 
cries Sophia; © can it be poſſible !* He is, indeed, 
Madam, anſwered Allworthy: „he is my own 
© ſiſter's fon—as ſuch I ſhall always own him; nor 
am I aſhamed of owning him. I am much more 
© aſhamed of my paſt behaviour to him; but I was 
© as ignorant of his merit as of his birth. Indeed, 
6 Miſs Weſtern, I have uſed him cruelly—indeed [ 
have!“ Here the good man wiped his eyes, and, 
© after a ſhort pauſe, proceeded -“ | never thall be 
© able to reward him for his ſutterings without your 
£ aſſiſtance. Believe me, moſt amiable young lady, 
I muſt have a great eſteem of that offering which! 
© make to your worth. I know he hath been guilty 
of faults ; but there is great goodneſs of heart at 
© the bottom. Believe me, Madam, there is.“ Here 
he ſtopped, ſeeming to expect an anſwer, which he 

preſently received from Sophia, after ſhe had a lit- 
tle recovered herſelf from the hurry of ſpirits into 
which ſo ſtrange and ſudden information had thrown 
Her: © I ſincerely wiſh you joy, Sir, of a diſcovery 
in which you ſeem to have ſuch ſatisfaction. I 
doubt not but you will have all the comfort you 
© can promiſe yourſelf from it. The young gentle- 
© man hath certainly a thouſand good qualities, 
© which makes it impoſſible he ſhould not behave 
£ well to ſuch an uncle.“ I hope, Madam, ' ſaid 
Allworthy, he hath thoſe good qualities which muſt 
© make him a good — He muſt, I am ſure, 
c be of all men the moſt abandoned, it a lady of your 
© merit ſhould condeſcend—? ou muſt pardon 
me, Mr. Allworthy,' anſwered Sophia. I can- 
© not liſten to a propoſal of this kind. Mr. Jones, 
© I am convinced, hath much merit; but I ſhall never 
receive Mr. Jones as one who is to be my huſband : 
s upon my honour, I never will.“ Pardon me, 
Madam, cries Allworthy, if I am a little ſur- 
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«prized, after what I have heard from Mr. Welſ- 
tern hope the unhappy young man hath done 
© nothing to forfeit your good opinion, if he had 
«ever the honour to enjoy it. Perhaps he may have 
© been miſrepreſented to you, as he was to me. The 
< {ame villainy may have injured him every where. 
He is no murderer, I aſſure you, as he hath been 
© called.” Mr. Allworthy,* anſwered Sophia, I 
© have told you my reſolution. I wonder not at 
what my father hath told you; but whatever his 
* apprehenſions or fears have been, if I know my 
heart, I have given no occaſion for them; ſince it 
* hath always been a fixed principle with me, never 
* to have married without his conſent. This is, I 
* think, the duty of a child to a parent; and this, I 
© hope, nothing could ever have prevailed with me 
to ſwerve from. I do not, indeed, conceive, that 
* the authority of any parent can oblige us to marry 
in direct oppoſition to our inclinations. To avoid 
* a force of this kind, which I had reaſon to ſuſpect, 
*1 left my father's houſe, and ſought protection 
f elſewhere. This is the truth of my ſtory ; and if 
the world, or my father, carry my intentions any 
f farther, my own confcience will acquit me.“ I 
hear you, Miſs Weſtern,” cries Allworthy, © with 
*admiration. I admire the juſtneſs of your fenti- 
*timents ; but ſurely there is more in this. I am 
* cautions of oftending you, young lady; but am I 
* to look on all whichI have hitherto heard or ſeen, 
*as a dream only? And have you ſuffered ſo mucir 
*cruelty from your father on the account of a man 
*to whom you have been always abſolutely indif- 
ferent?? © I beg, Mr. Allworthy,* anſwered So- 
phia, © you will not infiſt on my reaſons: yes, 1 have 
* ſuttered indeed! I will not, Mr. Allworthy, con- 
*ceal—I will be very ſincere with you—t own, I 
had a great opinion of Mr. Jones believe—l 
know I have ſuffered for my opinion—l have been 
treated cruelly by my aunt, as well as by my ta- 
* ther; but that is now paſt—I beg I may not be 
| tarther preſſed; for whatever hath been, my re- 
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© ſolution is now fixed. Your nephew, Sir, hath 
© many virtues—he hath great virtues, Mr. Allwor. 
© thy. I queſtion not but he will do you honour in 
© the world, and make you happy.” * I with I could 
make him ſo, Madam,” replied Allworthy ; * but 
* that, I am convinced, is only in your power. lt 
is that conviction which hath made me ſo earneſt 
© ſolicitor in his favour.* * You are deceived : in- 
* deed, Sir, you are deceived, ſaid Sophia. © hope 
* not by him—it is ſufficient to have deceived me, 
Mr. Allworthy, I muſt inſiſt on being preſſed no 
* farther on this ſubject. I ſhould be forry—nay, 
© I will not injure him in your favour. I wiſh Mr. 
Jones very well. 1 ſincerely wiſh him well; and 
© I repeat it again to you, whatever demerit he may 
© have to me, I am certain he hath many good qua- 
© lities. I do not diſown my former thoughts; but 
© nothing can ever recal them. At preſent, there 
© 1s not 2 man upon earth whom I would more re- 
© folutely reject than Mr. Jones; nor would the 
addreſſes of Mr. Blifil himſelf be leſs agreeable 
© to me.“ | 

Weſtern had been long impatient for the event 
of this conference, and was juſt now arrived at the 
door to liſten; when having heard the laſt ſenti— 
ments of his daughter's heart, he loſt all temper, 
and burſting open the door in a rage, cried out, 
It is a lye, it is a d—n'd lye: It is all owing to 


s that d—n'd raſcal Juones; and if ſhe could yet 


5 at un, ſhe'd ha' un any hour of the day.“ Here 
Allworthy interpoſed ; and, addreſfling himſelf to 
the ſquire with ſome anger in his look, he ſaid, 
Mr. Weſtern, you have not kept your word with 
© me. You promiſed to abſtain from all violence. 

Why ſol dia,” cries Weſtern, as long as it was 
poſſible ; but to hear a wench telling ſuch con- 
founded lyes. Zounds! doth ſhe think if ſhe 
can make vools of other volk, ſhe can make one 
© of me? No, no, I know her better than thee 
© doſt.” I am ſorry to tell you, Sir,* anſwered 
Allworthy, it doth not appear by your behaviour 
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« to this young lady, that you know her at all. I 
« aſk pardon for what I ſay; but I think our in- 
« timacy, your own deſires, and the occaſion, juſ- 
« tify me. She is your daughter, Mr. Weſtern, 
© and I think ſhe doth honour to your name. If 
] was capable of envy, I ſhould ſooner envy you 
© on this account, than any other man whatever.“ 
« Od-rabbit it,* cries the ſquire, I wiſh ſhe was 
«© thine with all my heart—would ſoon be glad to 
« be rid of the trouble o' her.“ © Indeed, my good 
friend,“ anſwered Allworthy, © you yourſelf 
© are the cauſe of all the trouble you complain of. 
Place that confidence in the young lady which 
© the ſo well deſerves, and I am certain you will 
© be the happieſt father on earth.” I confidence 
© in her!” cries the ſquire. *Sblood ! what con- 
« fidence can I place in her, when ſhe won't do as 
© I wou'd ha? her? Let her gee but her conſent to 
© marry as I would ha' her, and J'll place as much 
© confidence in her as would'ſt ha' me.“ © You 
© have no right, neighbour,” anſwered Allworthy, 
© to inſiſt on any ſuch conſent. A negative voice 
0 
8 
- 
0 
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vent your daughter allows you; and God and nature 
t the have thought proper to allow you no more.* * A 
-nti- negative voice | cries the ſquire: Aye; aye; I'll 
per, ſhew you what a negative voice I ha*'. Go along, 
out, go into your chamber; go, you ſtubborn—.? 
g to Indeed, Mr. Weſtern,” ſaid Allworthy, indeed, 
get * you uſe her cruelly—I cannot bear to fee this.— 
lere © You ſhall, you muſt behave to her in a kinder 
f to © manner. She deſerves the beſt of treatment.“ 
aid, © Yes, yes,' ſaid the ſquire; * I know what ſhe 
vith « deſerves : now ſhe's gone, I'll ſhew you what ſhe 
ge. © deſerves—See here, Sir; here is a letter from my 
was © couſin my Lady Bellaſton, in which ſhe is ſo kind 
on- © to gee me to underſtand, that the fellow is got 
ſhe © out of priſon again; and here ſhe adviſes me to 
One * take all the care I can o' the wench. Odzookers ! 
hee * neighbour Allworthy, you don't know what it is 
red * to goyern a daughter !? 
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The ſquire ended his ſpeech with ſome compli— 
ments to his own ſagacity ; and then Allworthy, 
after a formal preface, acquainted him with rhe 
whole diſcovery which he had made concerning 
Jones, with his anger to Blifil, and with every par- 
ticular which hath been diſcloſed to the reader in 
the preceding chapters. 

Men over-violent in their diſpoſitions, are, for 
the moſt part, as changeable in them. No ſooner, 
then, was Weſtern informed of Mr. Allworthy's 
intention to make Jones his heir, than he joined 
heartily with the uncle in every commendation of 
the nephew, and became as eager for her marriage 
with Jones, as he had before been to couple her to 
Blifil. 

Here Mr. Allworthy was again forced to inter. 
poſe, and to relate what had paſſed between him 
and Sophia; at which he teſtified great ſurprize. 

The ſquire was ſilent a moment, and looked wild 
with aſtoniſhment at this account. At laſt he cried 
out, * Why, what can be the meaning of this, 
« netzghbour Allworthy ? Vond o'un ſhe was, that 
I'll be ſworn to. Odzookers ! I have hit o't. As 
ſure as a gun, I have hit o' the very right o't, 
It's all along o'ziſter. The girl hath got a hanker— 
ing after this ſon of a whore of a lord. I vound 
'em together at my conſin, my Lady Bellaſton's, 
He hath turned the head o' her, that's certain— 
but, d—n me, if he ſhall ha' her. I'll ha' no 
lords nor courtiers in my vamily.” 

Allworthy now made along ſpeech, in which here- 
peated his reſolution to avoid all violent meaſures; and 


a © aA a a a 


very earneſtly recommended gentle methods to Mr. 
Weſtern, as thoſe by which he might be aſſured of ſuc- 


ceeding beſt with his daughter. He then took his 
leave, and returned back to Mrs. Miller, but was 
forced to comply with the earneſt jntreaties of the 
fquire, in promiſing to bring Mr. Jones to vilit 
him that afternoon, that he might, as he ſaid, make 
all matters up with the young gentleman. At Mr. 
Allworchy's departure, Welicrn promiſed 4 
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low his advice, in his behaviour to Sophia; ſay- 
ing—* I don't know how *tis; but, d—n me, All- 
« wyrthy, if you don't make me always do juſt as 
you pleaſe! and yet I have as good an eſtate as 
© you, and am in the commiſſion of the peace as 
well as yourſelf.” 


A 
Wherein the Hiflory begins to draw towards a Con- 
cluſion. | 


W HEN Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he 
heard Mr. Jones was juſt arrived before him. 
He hurried, therefore, inſtantly into an empty 
chamber, whither he ordered Mr. Jones to be 
brought to him alone. | | 

It is impoſſible to conceive a more tender, 
moving ſcene, than the meeting between the un- 
cle and nephew ; (for Mrs. Waters, as the rea- 
der may well ſuppoſe, had, at their laſt viſit, diſ- 
covered to him the ſecret of his birth.) The firſt 
agonies of joy which were felt on both fides, are 
indeed beyond my power to deſcribe : I ſhall not, 
therefore, attempt it. After Allworthy had raiſed 
Jones from his feet, where he had proſtrated him 
ſelf, and received him into his arms, O my child,” 
he cried, © how have I been to blame! how have 
© TI injured you ! What amends can I ever make 
© you, for thoſe unkind, thoſe unjuſt ſuſpicions, 
which T1 have entertained ; and for all the ſuffer— 
ings they have occaſioned to you?“ Am I not 
now made amends ?* cried Jones: Would not 
my ſufferings, if they had been ten times greater, 
have been now richly repaid ? O, my dear un- 
cle! this goodneſs, this tenderneſs, everpowers, 
unmans, deſtroys me! ] cannot bear the tranſ- 
ports which flow ſo faſt upon me. To be again 
reſtored to your preſence, to your favour; to be 
once more thus kindly received, by my great, 
my noble, my generous benefattor— Indeed, 
child, cries Allworthy, I have uſed you cruelly.* 
He then explained to him all the treachery of 


Blifl; and again repeated expreſſions of the utmoſt 
CONCCrn, 
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concern, for having been induced by that treachery 
to uſe him ſo ill. O, talk not ſo!' anſwered Jones: 


C 
= 


Indeed, Sir, you have uſed me nobly. The 
wiſeſt man might be deceived as you were; and, 
under ſuch a deception, the beſt muſt have acted 
juſt as you did. Your goodneſs diſplayed itſelf 
in the midſt of your anger, juſt as it then ſeemed, 1 
owe every thing to that goodneſs of which I have 
been moſt unworthy. Do not put me on ſelf-ac. 
cuſation, by carrying your generous ſentiments 
too far. Alas! Sir, I have not been puniſhed 
more than I have deſerved; and it ſhall be the 
whole buſineſs of my future life, to deſerve that 
happineſs you now beſtow on me; for, believe 
me, my dear uncle, my puniſhment hath not been 
thrown away upon me : though I have been a 
great, I am not a hardened ſinner; I thank 
Heaven, I have had time to reflect on my paſt 
life; where, though I cannot charge myſelf with 
any groſs villainy, yet I can diſcern follies and 
vices more than enough to repent and to be afſha- 
med of; follies which have been attended with 


dreadful conſequences to myſelf, and have 


brought me to the brink of deſtruction.“ „I am 
rejoiced, my dear child,* anſwered Allworthy, 
to hear you talk thus ſenſibly ; for as I am con- 
vinced hypocriſy (good Heaven, how have I been 
impoſed on by it in others!) was never among 
your faults, ſo I can readily believe all you ſay. 
You now ſee, Tom, to what dangers imprudence 
alone may ſubject virtue ; (for virtue, I am now 
convinced, you love ina great degree.) Prudence 
is, indeed, the duty which we owe to ourſelves; 
and if we will be ſo much our own enemies as to 
neglect it, we are not to wonder if the world is 
deficient in diſcharging. their duty to us; for, 
when a man lays the foundation of his own ruin, 
others will, I am afraid, be too apt to build upon 
it. You ſay, however, you have ſeen your er— 
rors, and will reform them. I firmly believe 
you, my dear child; and therefore, from this 

| © moment, 
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moment, you ſhall never more be reminded of 
them by me. Remember them only yourſelf, fo 
far, as for the future to teach you. the better to 


avoid them; but ſtill remember, for your com- 


* 

0 

0 
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fort, that there is this great difference between 
«© thoſe faults which candour may conſtrue into im- 
© prudence, and thoſe which can be deduced from 
« villainy only. The former, perhaps, are even 
more apt to ſubject a man to ruin; but if he re- 
form, his character will, at length, be totally re- 
© trieved; the world, though not immediately, 
© will, in time, be reconciled to him; and he may 
reflect, not without ſome mixture of pleafure, 
© on the dangers he hath eſcaped : but villainy, my 
© boy, when once diſcovered, is irretrievable; the 
ſtains which this leaves behind, no time will wafh 
away. The cenſures of mankind will purſue the 
* wretCh ; their ſcorn will abath him in public; and 
© if ſhame drives him into retirement, he will go to 
c 
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it with all thoſe terrors with which a weary child, 


who is afraid of hobgoblins, retreats from com- 
pany to go to bed alone. Here his murdered con- 
ſcience will haunt him; repoſe, like a falſe friend, 
will fly from him; wherever he turns his eyes, 
horror preſents itſelf. If he looks backward, 
unavailable repentance treads on his heel; if tor- 
ward, incurable deſpair ſtares him in the face; 
till, like a condemned priſoner, confined in a dun - 
geon, he deteſts his preſent condition, and yet 
dreads the conſequence of that hour which is to 
relieve him from ie. Comfort yourlelf, I ſay, 
* my child, that this is not your caſe; and rejoice, 
© with thankfulneſs, to Him who hath ſuilered you 
* to lee your errors, before they have brought on 
you that deſtruction, to which a perſiſtence in even 
© thoſe errors mult have led you. You have deſert- 
©ed them; and the proſpect now before you is ſuch, 
* that happineſs ſeems in your own power. At 
theſe words, Jones fetched a deep ſigh ; upon which, 
when Allworthy remonſtrated, he ſaid, © dir, I 
* will conceal nothing from you: I fear, there is 
| one 
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232 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. | 
© one conſequence of my vices I ſhall never be able 
to retrieve. O, my dear uncle, I have loſt a trea. 
© ſure!* You need ſay no more,“ anſwered All. 
worthy ; © I will be explicit with you ; I know what 
© you lament; I have ſeen the young lady, and have 
* diſcourſed with her concerning you. This I muſt 
© inſiſt on, as an earneſt of your ſincerity in all you 
© have ſaid, and of the ſtedfaſtneſs of your reſolu. 
© tion, that you obey me in one inſtance—to abide 
entirely by the determination of the young lady, 
© whether it ſhall be in vour favourorno. She hath al. 


ready ſuffered — from ſolicitations which T hate 
1 


to think of; the ſhall owe no farther conſtraint to my 
family: I know her father will be as ready to tor. 
© ment her now on your account, as he hath formerly 
© been on another's ; but I am determined ſhe ſhall 
« ſuffer no more confinement, no more violence, no 
more uneaſy hours.“ O, my dear uncle !* anſwer- 
ed Jones, lay, I beſeech you, ſome command on 
me, in which I ſhall have ſome merit in obedience, 
© Believe me, Sir, the only inſtance in which I could 
© diſobey you, would be to give an uneaſy moment 
to my Sophia. No, Sir, if I am ſo miſerable to 


have incurred her diſpleaſure beyond all hope of 


«© forgiveneſs. that alone, with the dreadful reflec- 
tion of cauſing her miſery, will be ſufficient to 
* overpower me. To call Sophia mine, is the greateſt, 
© and now the only additional bleſſing which Heaven 
© can beſtow ; but it is a bleſſing which I muſt owe 
to her alone.“ I will not flatter you, child, 
cries Allworthy ; © I fear your caſe is deſperate: 
I] never ſaw ſtronger marks of an unalterable reſo- 
* lution in any perſon, than appeared in her vehe- 
© ment declarations againſt receiving your addreſſes; 


for which, perhaps, you can account better than 


« myſelf.* Oh, Sir! I can account too well, an- 
ſwered Jones: I have ſinned againſt her beyond all 
© hope of pardon; and, guilty as I am, my guilt 
© unfortunately appears to her in ten times blacker 


than the real colours. O, my dear uncle! 1 find 
| ; my 
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my follies are irretrieyable ; and all your goodneſs 


«cannot ſave me from perdition !? 

A ſervant now acquainted them, that Mr. Weſ- 
tern was below ſtairs; for his eagerneſs to ſee Jones 
couldnot wait till the afternoon. Upon which Jones, 
whoſe eyes were full of tears, begged his uncle to 
entertain Weſtern a few minutes, till he a little re- 
covered himſelf: to which the good man conſented ; 
and having ordered Mr. Weſtern to be ſhewn into a 
parlour, went down to him. 

Mrs. Miller no ſooner heard that Jones was alone 
(for ſhe had not yet ſeen him ſince his releaſe from 
priſon)than ſhe came cagerly into the room; and ad- 
vancing towards Jones, wiſhed him heartily joy of 
his new-found uncle, and his happy reconcilia- 
tion; adding, I wiſh I could give you joy on ano- 
ther account, my dear child; but any thing ſo in- 
« exorable I never ſaw ! | I 

Jones, with ſome appearance of ſurprize, aſked 
her what ſhe meant. Why then,” favs ſhe, © I have 
« been with your young lady, and have explained 
(all matters to her, as they were told me by my ſon 
Nightingale. She can have no longer any doubt 
© about the letter, that I am certain; tor I told her, 
my ſon Nightingale was ready to take his oath, if 
« ſhe pleaſed, that it was all his own invention, and 
the letter of his inditing. I told her, the very 
« reaſon of ſending the letter ought to recommend 
«you to her the more; as it was all upon her ac- 


count, and a plain proof, that you was reſolved to 


« quit your profligacy for the future; that you had 
© never been guilty ot a fingle inſtancg of infidelity to 
« her ſince your ſeeing her in town. J am afraid I 
« went too far there; but Heaven forgive me! I 
« hope your future behaviour will be my juſtifica- 
I am ſure, I have ſaid all I can ; but all to 


no purpoſe. She remains inflexible. She ſays, 


.* ſhe had forgiven many faults on account of youth; 


but expreſſed ſuch deteſtation of the character of 


© a libertine, that ſhe abſolutely filenced me. I often 
© attempted to excuſe you; but the juſtneſs of her 


VoI. IV. 6 accuſation 
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254 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© accuſation flew in my face. Upon my honour, ſhe 
cis a lovely woman, and one of the ſweeteſtand moſt 
c ſenſible creatures I ever ſaw ! 1 could have almoſt 
« kitſed her, for one expreſſion ſhe made uſe of. Tt 
«was a ſentiment worthy of Seneca, or of a biſhop. 
« once fancied, Madam,” ſaid the, “I had diſco. 
« yered great goodneſs ot heart in Mr. Jones; and 
&« for that, I own, I had a ſincere eſteem ; but an 
«entire profligacy of manners will corrupt the beſt 
« heart in the world; and all whicha good-natured 
« libertine can expect, is, that we ſhould mix ſome 
„grains of pity with our contempt and abhorrence.” 
© She is an angelic creature, that is the truth on't! 
O Mrs. Miller, anſwered Jones, * can I bear to 
* think 1 have loſt ſuch an angel !' © Loſt ! no,? cries 
Mrs. Miller; „J hope you have not loſt her yet, 
Reſolve to leave ſuch vicious courſes, and you may 
«yet have hopes : nay, if the ſhould remain inex- 
« orable, there is another young lady, a ſweet pretty 
«young lady, and a ſwingeing fortune, who is ab- 
© ſolutely dying for love of you. I heard of it 
this very morning, and I told it to Miſs Weſtern: 
© nay, I went a little beyond the truth again; for! 
told her, you had retuſed her; but, indeed, I 
knew you would retuſe her. And here I muſt 
give you a little comfort: when I mentioned 
the young lady's name, who is no other than the 
« pretty widow Hunt, I thought the turned pale; 
Y 1 when I ſaid you had refuſed her, I will be 
£ ſworn, her face was all over ſcarlet in an inſtant; 
and theſe were her very words“ I will not deny 
« but that I believe he has ſome aftection for me.” 

Here the converſation was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of Weſtern, who could no longer be kept out 
of the room, even by the authority of Allworthy 
himſelf; though this, as we have often ſeen, had a 
wonderful power over him. 

Weſtern immediately went up to Jones, crying 
out, * My old friend Tom, I am glad to fee thee 
with all my heart. All paſt muſt be forgotten, I 
could not intend any aftroat to thee, becauſe, as 

« Allworthy 
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c Allworthy here knows, nay, doſt know it thyſelf, 
] took thee for another perſon ; and where a body 
means no harm, what ſignifies a haſty word or two? 
© one Chriſtian muſt forget and forgive another.“ © I 
© hope, Sir,“ ſaid Jones, I ſhall never forget the 
many obligations I have had to you; but as for 
any oftence towards me, I declare I am an utter 
« ſtranger.* * A*t?” ſays Weſtern; then give me 
« thy fiſt ; a't as hearty an honeſt cock as any in the 
kingdom. Come along with me; I'll carry thee 
© to thy miſtreſs this moment.“ Here Allworthy 
interpoſed ; and the ſquire being unable to prevail 
either with the uncle or nephew, was, after ſome 
litigation, obliged to conſent to delay introducing 
Jones to Sophia till the afternoon ; at which time 
Allworthy, as well in compaſlion to Jones, as in 
compliance with the eager deſires of Weſtern, was 
prevailed upon to promiſe to attend at the tea table. 

The converſation which now enſued was pleaſant 
enough; and with which, had it happened earlier in 
our hiſtory, we would have entertained our reader ; 
but as we have now leiſure only to attend to what 
is very material, it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, that matters 
being entirely adiuſted as to the afternoon viſit, Mr. 
Weltern again returned home. 


| CHAT. 2a, 
The Hiſtory draxvs nearer io a Concluſion. 


HEN Mr. Weſtern was departed, Jones began 

to inform Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller, 
that his liberty had been procured by two noble 
lords; who, together with two ſurgeons, and a 
friend of Mr. Nightingale's, had attended the ma- 
giftrate by whom he had been committed, and by 
whom, on the ſurgeon's oath that the wounded per- 


ſon was out of all manner of danger from his. 


wound, he was diſcharged. | 
One only of theſe lords, he ſaid, he had ever ſeen 
before, and that no more than once ; but the other 
bad greatly ſurprized him, by aſking his pardon for 
an offence he had been guilty of towards him, occa- 
” 0 | ſtoned, 
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_ HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
ſioned, he ſaid, entirely by his ignorance who he 
Was, . | | | 

Now the reality of the caſe, with which Jones 
was not acquainted. till afterwards, was this: the 
lieutenant whom Lord Fellamar had employed ac- 
cording to the advice of Lady Bellaiton to prefs 

Jones, as a vagabond, into the ſea-ſervice, when he 

came to report to his lordſhip the event which we 

have before ſeen, ſpoke very favourably ot the be- 
haviour of Mr. Jones on all accounts ; and ſtrongly 
aſſured that lord, that he muit have miſtaken the 
erſon; for that Jones was certainly a gentleman: 
inſomuch that his !ordſhip, who was ſtrictly a man 
of honour, and v. ould by no means have been guil— 
ty of an action which the world in general would 
have condemned, began to be much concerned for 
the advice which he had taken. | 
Within a day or two after this, Lord Fellamar 
happened to dine with the Iriſh peer, who, in a con- 
verſation upon the duel, acquainted his company 
with the character of Fitzpatrick; to which, indeed, 
he did not do firict juſtice, eſpecially in what related 
to his lady. He ſaid, the was the moſt innocent, and 
moſt injured woman alive, and that from compal- 
ſion alone he had undertaken her cauſe. He 
then declared an intention of going the next morn- 
ing to Fitzpatrick's lodgings, in order to prevall 
with him, if poſſible, to conſent toa ſeparation from 
his wife; who, the peer ſaid, was in apprehenſions 
for her life, if ſhe ſhould ever return to be under 
the power of her huſband. Lord Fellamar agreed 
to go with him, that he might ſatisfy himſelf more 
concerning Jones, and the circumſtances of the duel; 
for he was by no means eaſy concerning the part he 
had acted. The moment his lordſhip gave a hint of 
his readineſs to alliſt in the delivery of the lady, it 
was eagerly embraced by the other nobleman, who 
depended much on the authority of Lord Fellamar; 
as he thought it would greatly contribute to awe 

Fitzpatrick into a compliance; and, perhaps, he 

Was in the right: for the poor Iriſhman no _ 
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faw theſe noble peers had undertaken the cauſe of 


his wite, than he ſubmitted; and articles of ſepa- 
ration were ſoon drawn up and ſigned between the 
parties. 

Fitzpatrick had been ſo well ſatisfied by Mrs. 
Waters concerning the innocence of his wife with 
Jones at Upton, or, perhaps, from ſome other rea- 
ſons, was now become ſo indifferent to that matter, 
that he ſpoke highly in favour of Tones to Lord 
Fellamar, took all the blame upon himſelf, and ſaid, 
the other had behaved very much like a gentleman, 
and a man of honour ; and upon that tord's farther 


enquiry concerning Mr. Jones, Fitzpatrick told him 


he was nephew to a gentleman of very great faſhion 
and fortune, which was the account he had juſt re- 
ceived from Mrs. Waters, after her interview with 
Dow ling. 

Lord Fellamar now thought it hehoved him to do 


every thing in his power to make ſatisfaction to a 


gentleman whom he had % grofsly injured ; and, 
without any conſideration of rivalthip, (for he had 
now given over all thoughts of Sophia,) determined 


to procure Mr. Jones's liberty; being ſatisfied, as 


well from Fitzpatrick as his ſurgeon, that the wound 
was not mortal, He therefore prevailed with the 
Irifh peer to accompany him to the place where Jones 
vas confined, to whom he behaved as we have al- 
ready related. 

When Allworthy returned to his a he im- 
mediately carried Jones into his room, and then ac- 
quainted him with the whole matter, as well what 
he had heard from Mrs. Waters, as what he had 
diſcovered from Mr. Dowling. 


Jones expreſſed great aſtoniſhment, and no leſs 


concern, at this account, but without making any 
comment or obſervation upon it. And now a met - 
ſage was brought from Mr. Blifil, defiring to know 
if his uncle was at leiſure, that he might wait upon 
him. Allworthy ſtarted, and turned pale; ; and then, 
in a more paſſionate tone than I believe he had ever 
uſed before, bid the ſervant tell Blifil, he knew him 
N 3 not. 
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not. © Conſider, dear Sir,“ cries Jones, in a trem: 
bling voice. I have conſidered,” anſwered All. 
worthy ; © and you yourſelf ſhall carrv my meſſage 
© to the villain. No one can carry him the ſen. 
© tence of his own ruin ſo properly as the man 
© whoſe ruin he hath ſo villainouſly contrived.” 
Pardon me, dear Sir,” ſaid Jones; a moment's re. 
c flection will, Jam ſure, convince you of the con- 
© trarv. What might perhaps be but juſtice from 
© another tongue, would from mine be inſult! And 
6 to whom — my own brother, and your nephew, 
Nor did he uſe me ſo barbarouſly. Indeed, that 
© would have been more inexcuſeable than any thing 
6 he hath done. Fortune may tempt men of no very 
© bad diſpoſitions to injuſtice ; but inſults proceed 
© only from black and rancorous minds, and have 
© no temptations to excuſe them. Let me beſeech 
« you, Sir, to do nothing by him in the preſent 
© height of your anger. Conſider, my dear uncle, 
4 I was not myſelf condemned unheard.” Allworthy 
ſtood filent a moment, and then embracing Jones, 
he ſaid, with tears guſhing from his eyes“ O, my 
© child! to what gooodneſs have I been fo long 
© blind?” 

Mrs. Miller entering the room at that moment, 
after a gentle rap, which was not perceived, and 
ſeeing Jones in the arms of his uncle, the poor wo- 
man, in an agony of joy, fell upon her knees, and 
burſt forth into the moſt extatic thankſgiving to 
heaven for what had happened. Then running to 
Jones, the embraced him eagerly, crying, My 
© deareſt friend, I wiſh you joy a thouſand and a 
£ thouſand times of this bleſſed day!* and next Mr. 
Allworthy himſelf received the ſame congratula- 
tions. To which he anſwered, Indeed, indeed, 
Mrs. Miller I am beyond expreſſion happy.' 
Some few more raptures having paſſed on all ſides, 
Mrs. Miller defired them both to walk down to 
dinner in the parlour, where ſhe ſaid there were a 
very happy ſet of people aſſembled; being, indeed, 
| no 
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HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 259 
no other than Mr. Nightingale and. his bride, and 
his couſin Harris with her bridegroom. 

Allworthy excuſed himſelf from dinner with the 
company, ſaying, he had ordered ſome little thing 
for him and his nephew in his own apartment; for 
that they had much private buſineſs to diſcourſe of, 
but could not reſiſt promiſing the good woman, 
that both he and Jones would make part of her ſo- 
ciety at ſupper. | 

Mrs. Miller then aſked what was to be done with 
Blifil : For, indeed,” ſays ſhe, I cannot be eaſy 
* while ſuch a villain is in my houſe.“ Allworthy 
anſwered, he was as uneaſy as herſelf on the ſame 
account. O!* cries ſhe, © it that be the caſe, 


« leave the matter to me; I'Il ſoon ſhew him the 
© outlide of my doors, 1 warrant you. Here are 


« two or three luſty fellows below ſtairs.* There 
« will be no need of any violence,” cries Allworthv 
© if you will carry him a meſſage from me, he will, 
I am convinced, depart of his own accord.“ * Will 


© ],” ſaid Mrs. Miller; © I never did any thing in 


my life with a better will.“ Here Jones interfered, 
and faid, he had conſidered the matter better, and 
would, if Mr. Allworthy pleaſed, be himſelf the 
meſſenger. * I know,” ſays he, already enough 
of your pleaſure, Sir, and I beg leave to acquaint 


him with it by my own words. Let me beſeech 


you, Sir,? added he, to reflect on the dreadful 
© conſequences of driving him to violent and ſud- 
den deſpair. How unfit, alas! is this poor man 
© to dic in his preſent ſituation!' This ſuggeſtion 
© had not the leaſt effect on Mrs. Miller. She left 
the room, crying,“ You are too good, Mr. Jones, 
© infinitely too good to live in this world.“ But it 
made a deeper impreſſion on Allworthy. «* My 
good child, ſaid he, © I am equally aſtoniſhed at 
© the goodneſs of your heart, and the quickneſs of 
your underſtanding. Heaven, indeed, forbid, 
that this wretch ſhould be deprived of any means 


or time for repentance: that would be a ſhocking 


* conlideration indeed! Go to him, therefore, —4 
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260 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© uſe your own difcretion; yet do not flatter him 
* with any hopes of my forgiveneſs: for I ſhall 
never forgive villainy farther than my religion 
© obliges me, and that extends not either to our 
bounty or our converſation.* 

Jones went up to Blifil's room, whom he found 
in a ſituation which moved his pity, though it would 
have raiſed a leſs amiable paſſion in many beholders, 
He caſt himſelf on his ol x where he lay abandon. 
ing himſelf to deſpair, and drowned in tears; not 
in ſuch tears as flow from contrition, and wath 
away guilt from minds which have been ſeduced or 
ſurprized into it unawares, againſt the bent of their 
natural diſpoſitions, as will ſometimes happen from 
human frailty, even to the good; no, theſe tears 
were ſuch as the frighted thief ſheds in his cart, and 
are, indeed, the eftects of that concern which the 
moſt ſavage natures are ſeldom deficient in feeling 
for themſelves. _ | 

It would be unpleafant and tedions to paint this 
ſcene in full length. Let it ſufiice to ſay, that the 
behaviour of Jones was kind to exceſs. He omit- 
ted nothing which his invention could ſupply, to 
raife and comfort the drooping ſpirits of Blifil, be- 
fore he communicated to him the reſolution of his 
uncle, that he muſt quit the houſe that evening. 
He offered to furniſh him with any money he want- 
ed; aſſured him of his hearty forgiveneſs of all he 
had done againſt him ; that he would endeavour to 
live with him hereafter as a brother; and would 
leave nothing unattempted to effectuate a reconcili— 
ation with his uncle, 

Blifil was at firſt ſullen and ſilent, balancing in 
his mind whether he ſhould yet deny all : but find- 
ing at laſt the evidence too ſtrong againſt him, he 
betook himſelf at laſt to confeſhon. He then aſked 
pardon of his brother in the moſt vehement man- 
ner, proſtrated himſelf on the ground, and kiſſed 
his feet; in ſhort, he was now as ramarkably mean, 

as he had been before remarkably wicked. * 
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Jones could not ſo far check his diſdain, but that 
it a little diſcovered itſelf in his countenance at this 
extreme ſervility. He raiſed his brother the mo- 
ment he could from the ground, and adviſed him 
to bear his afflictions more like a man; repeating, 
at the ſame time, his promiſes, that he would do all 
in his power to leſſen them: for which Blifil, ma- 
king many profeſſions of his unworthineſs, poured 
forth a profuſion of thanks; and then, he having 
declared he would immediately depart to another 
lodging, Jones returned to his uncle. ; 

Among other matters, Allworthy now acquainted 
Jones with the diſcovery which he had made con- 
cerning the Fool. bank-notes. I have,” ſaid he, 
© already conſulted a lawyer, who tells me, to my 
great aſtoniſhment, that there is no puniſhment for 
© a fraud of this kind. Indeed, when I conſider the 
© black ingratitude of this fellow towards you, I 
think a highwayman, compared to him, is an in- 
* nocent perſon.” 

* Good heaven!” ſays Jones, is it poſſible? I 
am ſhocked beyond meaſure at this news. I 
thought there was not an honeſter fellow in the 
world, The temptation of ſuch a ſum was too 
2 for him to withſtand; for ſmaller matters 
1ave come ſafe to me through his hand. In- 
deed, my dear uncle, you muſt ſuffer me to call it 
weakneſs rather than ingratitude; for I am con- 
vinced the poor fellow loves me, and hath done 
me ſome kindneſſes which I can never forget; nay, 
I believe he hath repented of this very act; for it 
is not above a day or two ago, when my affairs 
ſeemed in a molt deſperate ſituation, that he vi- 
ſited me in my confinement, and offered me any 
money I wanted, Conſider, Sir, what a tempta- 
tion to a man who hath taſted ſuch bitter diſtreſs, 
it muſt be, to have a ſam in his poſſeſſion, which 
muſt put him and his family beyond any future 
poſſibility of ſuffering the like.” 5 
« Child,” cries Allworthy, you carry this for- 
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© 1s not only weakneſs, but borders on injuſtice, 
© and is very pernicious to ſociety, as it encourages 
vice. The diſhoneſty of this fellow 1 might per. 
© haps have pardoned, but never his ingratitude. 
And give me leave to fav, when we ſuffer any 
© temptation, to atone for diſhoneſty itfelf, we are 
© as candid and merciful as we ought to be; and fo 
© far I confeſs I have gone; for I have often pitied 
© the fate of a highwayman, when I have been on 
4 
. 
4 
* 
6 
c 
. 
c 


the grand jury ; and have more than once applied 
to the judge on the behalf of ſuch as have had 
any mitigating circumſtances in their cafe; but 
when diſhoneſty 1s attended with any blacker 
crime, ſuch as cruelty, murder, ingratitude, or 
the like, compaſſion and forgiveneſs then become 
faults. I am convinced the fellow is a villain, 
and he ſhall be puniſhed ; at leaſt as far as I can 
« puniſh him.“ 
This was ſpoke with ſo ſtern a voice, that Jones 
did not think proper to make any reply: beſides, 


the hour appointed by Mr. Weſtern now drew fo 


near, that he had barely time left to dreſs himſelf. 
Here therefore ended the preſent dialogue, and Jones 
retired to another room, where Partridge attended, 
according to order, with his cloaths. 

Partridge had ſcarce ſeen his maſter ſince the 
happy diſcovery. The poor fellow was unable 
either to contain or expreſs his tranſports. He be— 
haved like one frantic, and made almoſt as many 
miſtakes while he was dreſſing Jones, as I have 
—_ made by Harlequin, in dreſſing himfelf on the 

age. | 
His memory, however, was not in the leaſt defi- 
cient. He recollected now many omens and pre- 
ſages of this happy event, ſome of which he had 
remarked at the time, but many more he now re- 
membered : nor did he omit the dreams he had 
dreamt the evening before his meeting with Jones; 
and concluded with ſaying, *I alwavs told your ho- 
© nour ſomething boded in my mind, that vou 
would one time or other have it in your power to 

make 
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HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 263 
make my fortune.“ Jones aſſured him that this 
boding ſhould as certainly be verified with regard 
to him, as all the other omens had been to himſelf, 
which did not a little add to all the raptures which 
the poor fellow had already conceived on account 
of his maſter. 

CH A P. XII. 
Approaching ſtill nearer to the End. 

ONES being now completely drefled, attended his 

uncle to Mr. Weſtern's. He was, indeed, one of 
the fineſt figures ever beheld, and his perſon alone 
would have charmed the greater part of womankind; 
but we hope it hath already appeared in this hiſtory, 
that Nature, when ſhe formed him, did not totally rely, 
as ſhe ſometimes doth, on this merit only to recom- 
mend her work, 

Sophia, who, angry as ſhe was, was likewiſe ſet forth 
to the belt advantage, for which I leave my female rea- 
ders to account, appeared ſoextremely beautiful, that 
even Allw orthy , when he ſaw her, could not forbear 
whiſpering Weſtern, that he believed ſhe was the fineſt 
creature in the wor 1d. To which Weltern anſwer— 
ed, in a whuſper, overheard by all preient—* So much 
0 the better for Tom; for, d—n me, if he ſhan't ha' 


© the touzling her!“ Sophia was all over ſcarlet at theſe 


words; while Tom's countenance was altogether as 
pale, and he was almoſt ready to {ink from his chair. 
The tea-table was ſcarce removed, before Weſtern 
lugged Allworthy out of the room, telling him, he 
had buſineſs of conſequence to impart, and muſt {peak 
to him that inſtant in private, before he forgot it. 
The lovers were now alone; and it will, I queſtion 
not, appear ſtrange to many readers, that thoſe who 
had {o much to ſay to one another, when danger and 
difficulty attended their converſation, and v ho ſeem- 
ed ſo cager to ruth into each other's arms, when 
lo many bars lay in their way, now that with ſafety 
they were at liberty to ſay or do whatever they plea- 
led, ſhould both remain for ſometime ſilent and mo- 


tones; inſomuch, that a ſtranger of moderate ſaga- 


city might have w ell concluded they were mutually 
indifferent: ; 
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indifferent: but ſo it was, however ſtrange it may ſeem; 
both ſat with their eyes caſt downwards on the ground, 
and for ſome minutes continued in perfect ſilence. 

Mr. Jones, during this interval, attempted once or 
twice to ſpeak, but was abſolutely incapable, mutter. 
ing only, or rather ſighing out, ſome broken words; 
when Sophia, at length, partly out of pity to him, and 
oP to turn the diſcourſe from the ſubject which ſhe 

new well enough he was endeavouring to open, ſaid, 
Sure, Sir, you are the moſt fortunate man in the 
world, in this di ſcovery.“ And can you really, Ma- 
« dam, think me ſo fortunate,” ſaid Jones, ſighing, 
© while I have incurred your diipleaſure?? © Nay, Sir, 
ſays ſhe, as to that, you beſt know whether you have 
< deſerved it. Indeed, Madam, anſwered he, you 
« yourſelf are as well apprized of all my demerits. 
Mrs. Miller has acquainted you with the whole 
truth. O, my Sophia! am I never to hope for for- 
giveneſs? © I think, Mr. Jones,“ ſaid ſhe, © I may 
may almoſt depend on your own juſtice, and leave it 
to yourſelf to paſs ſentence on your own conduct.” 
Alas, Madam] anſwered he, it is mercy, and not 
« juſtice, which I implore at your hands. Juſtice, I 
© know, mult condemn me—yct, not for the letter I 
« ſent to Lady Bellaſton; of that, I moſt ſolemnly de- 
«* clare, you have had a true account.“ He then inſiſt- 
ed much on the ſecurity given him by Nightingale, 
of a fair pretence for breaking off, it, contrary to 
their expectations, her ladyſhip ſhould have accept- 
ed his offer; but confeſſed, that he had been guilty 
of a great indiſcretion, to put ſuch letter as that into 
her power; Which, ſaid he, © I have dearly paid 
© for, in the effect it has upon you !' I do not, I 
] cannot,' ſays ſhe, believe otherwiſe of that letter 
© than you would have me. My conduct, I think, 
© thews you clearly I do not believe there is much 
in that: and yet, Mr. Jones, have I not enough to 
© reſent? After what paſſed at Upton, ſo ſoon to en- 
gage in a new amour with another woman, while 
1 fancied, and you pretended, your heart was 


© bleeding for me! Indeed, you have acted ſtrangely. 
| | Can 
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Can I believe the paſſion you have profeſſed to me 
« to be ſincere? orif I can, what happineſs can I 
©afſure myſelf of, with a man capable of ſo much 
inconſtancy? O, my Sophia, cries he, © do not 
© doubt the ſincerity of the pureſt paſſion that ever 
inflamed a human breaſt. Think, moſt adorable 
«creature, of my unhappy ſituation, of my deſpair! 
Could J, my Sophia, have ffattered myſelf with 
«the moſt diſtant hopes of being ever permitted to 
« throw myſelf at your feet, in the manner I do now, 
© it would not have been in the power of any other 
woman to have inſpired a thought which the ſeve- 
£ reſt chaſtity could have condemned. Inconſtancy 
„to you! O, Sophia, if you can have goodnefs 
enough to pardon what is paſt, do not let any future 
«cruel apprehenſion ſhut your mercy againſt me! 
No repentance was ever more ſincere. O!] let it 
© reconcile me to my heaven, in this dear boſom.” 
© Sincere repentance, Mr. Jones,“ anſwered ſhe, 
will obtain the pardon of a ſinner; but it is from 
One who is a perfect judge of that ſincerity. A 
human mind may be impoſed on; nor 1s there any 
© infallible method to prevent it. You mult expect, 
however, that if I can be prevailed on, by your 
« repentance, to pardon you, I will, at leaft, inſiſt 
on the ſtrongeſt proof of it's fincerity. O! name 
© anv proof in my power,” anſwered Jones, eagerly. 
© Time,” replied the, time alone, Mr. Jones, can 
© convince me that you are a true penitent, and have 
«© reſolved to abandon theſe vicious courſes, which 
© I ſhould deteſt you for, if 1 imagined you capable 
«of perſevering in them.” Do not imagine it,“ 
«cries Jones. On my knees I entreat, I implore 
your confidence; a confidence, which it thall be 
© the buſineſs of my life to deferve.* Let it then, 
ſaid ſhe, be the buſineſs of ſome part of your 
© life to ſhew me you deſerve it. I think, I have 


been explicit enough in aſſuring you, that when I 


© ſee you merit my confidence, you will obtain it. 

After what is paſt, Sir, can you expect 1 thould 

take you upon your word ?? | | 
Vor. IV. 2 He 


| 
| 
| 
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He replied * Don't believe me upon my word; I 
© have a better ſecurity, a pledge for my conſtancy, 
« which it is impoſſible to ſee, and to doubt.“ What 
© is that ?? ſaid Sophia, a little ſurprized. I will 
© ſhew you, my charming angel, cried Jones, ſeiz- 
ing her hand, and carrying her to the glaſs. © There, 
© beholdit there, in that lovely figure, in that face,that 
© ſhape, thoſe eyes, that mind which ſhines through 
© thoſe eyes! can the man who ſhall be in poſſeſſion 
© of theſe be inconſtant ? Impollible ! my Sophia: 
© they would fix a Dorimant, a Lord Rocheſter, 
© You could not doubt it, if you could ſee yourſelf 
© with any eyes but your own.” Sophia bluſhed, and 
half ſmiled ; but forcing again her brow into a 
frown—* It I am to judge, ſaid the of the future 
« by the paſt, my image will no more remain in your 
© heart when I am out of your ſight, than it will in 
« this glaſs, when I am out of the room. —“ By 
Heaven! by all that is ſacred!* ſaid Jones, it 
© never was out of my heart! The delicacy of your 
e ſex cannot conceive the groſſneſs of ours, nor 
© how little one ſort of amour has to do with the 
heart.“ 

© I will never marry a man, ' replied Sophia, very 
gravely, © who ſhall not learn refinement enough, 
to be as incapable as I am mylelt, of making ſuch 
<a diſtinction.” I will learn it,*' ſaid Jones; *l 
© have learnt it already. Ihe firſt moment of hope, 
that my Sophia might be my wife, taught it me at 
£ once; and all the reſt of her ſex, from that mo- 
© ment, became as little the objects of deſire to my 
«£ ſenſe, as of paſſion to my heart.“ Well,” ſaid 
Sophia, the proof of this muſt be from time. 
« Your ſituation, Mr. Jones, is now altered; and! 
© aſſure you, I have great ſatisfaction in the altera- 


tion. You will now want no opportunity of being 


* near me, and convincing me that your mind 1s 
© altered too.“ 0 my angel, cries Jones, how 
« ſhall I thank thy goodneſs? And are you ſo good 
£ to own, that you have a ſatisfaction in my pro- 
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HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 267 
cfpority? Believe me, believe me, Madam, it is 
vou alone have given a reliſh to that proſperity, 
lince 1 owe It to the dear hope—Q my Sophia! let 
© jt not be a diſtant one! I will be all obedience to 
«your commands. I will not dare to preſs any 
„thing farther than you permit me. Yet, let me 
 entreat youto appoint a ſhort trial. O! tell me, 
hen 1 may e xpect you will be convinced of what 
is mot? ſolemnly true! „When I have e gone VO- 
„luntarily thus far, Mr. Jones,” ſaid the, © I expect 


«nut to be prefled. Nay, I will not.“ O, do not 


© look to unkindly, thus, my Sophia!“ cries he 
do not, I dare not preſs vou: vet, permit me, at 
leaſt, once more, to beg you wo uld fix the * \eriod. 
« 0! conlider the impatience of love!' „A twelve- 
© month, perhaps, {aid me. «O, my Sophia! cries 
he, * you have named an eternity !' Perhaps it 
« may be ſomething ſooner,” ſavs ſhe : J will not be 
teuzed. If vour paſlion tor me be what I would 
have it, I think vou may now be caly.* © Eaſy, 
Sop ia! call not fuch e xulting happineſs as mine, 
by ſo cold -a name! Ot tr anſporting thought! 
am! not aſturec that the bleſſed day will come, 
when 1 ſhall call vou mine; when tears ſhall be 
«no more; when 1] ſhall have that dear, that vaſt, 
: th: it exouuute, extatie deli; It, Of m. king my So- 

phia happy? Indeed, Sir, faid ſhe, © that d. y 
0 Fes VOur power.“ O! ny dear, my divine angel, , 
Cried 5 0 8 (© words have made me mad with; 10Y. 
© But I muſt, I wall thank thoſe dear lips, which 
have 7 1 pronc ounced mu bl:is.*? He then 
echt her in his arms, and hifled her with an ardour 
he had never ventured before. 

At this inttant, Weſtern, who had ſtood ſome 
time liſtening, burſt into the room, and, with his 
hunting voice and phrafe N cried out—* To her, 
* boy ! to her! &©0 to her! That's it, little homies. 
©()! that's it! Well, what, is it all over? Hath 
© ſhe appointed the day, boy? What, "Ro it he 
to-morrow, or next day? It ſnan't be put oft a 
minute longer than next day, 1 am cfolved 5 
2 | 6: 36k 
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268 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
© Let me beſeech you, Sir, ſays Jones, don't let 
© me be the occaſion—* Beſeech mine a—? cries 
Weſtern; I thought thou hadſt been a lad of higher 
* mettle, than to give way to a parcel of maidenith 
« tricks. 1tell thee, it is all a flim-flam. Zoodikers! 
c ſhe'd have the wedding to-night, with all her heart. 
£ Would'it not, Sophy ? Come, confeſs, and be an 
© honeſt girl for once. What, art dumb? Why 
* doſt not ipeak ? Why ſhould I confels, Sir?“ ſays 
Sophia, * ſince it ſeems you are ſo well acqu: tinted 
with my thoughts.“ © That's a good girl,” cries 
he; and doſt conſent then?“ No, indeed, Sir, 
lays. Sophia; © I have given no ſuch conſent.“ And 
< wunt nut ha'un, then, to-morrow, nor next day!? 
ſays Weſtern. Indeed, Sir,” ſays ſhe, © I have no 
© ſuch intention. But [ can tell thee,” replied he, 
« why haſt not; only becauſe thou doſt love to be 
« ditobedient, and to plague and vex thy father.” 
© Pray, Sir— ſaid Jones, interfering. * 1 tell thee 
thou art a puppy,*' cries he. When 1 forbid 
© her, then it was all nothing but ſighing and whi- 
ning, and Janguiſhing and Writing: now Jam vor 
© thee, ſhe is againſt thee — All the ſpirit of contra- 
© ry, that's all. She is above being guided and go- 
6 verned by her father, that is the whole truth on't. 
It is only to diſoblige and contradict me.“ What 
would my papa have me do ** cries Sophia. What 


© would I ha? thee do?? ſays he, why, gee un thy 


© hand this moment.“ Well, Sir,” ſaid Sophia, 1 
© will obey you. There is my hand, Mr. Jones.” 
Well; and will you conſent to ha' un to-morrow 
0 * mpraing py lays Weſtern. I will be ubedient to 
© you, Sir,“ cries ſhe. © Why then, to-morrow 
© morning 5 the day,” cries he. Why then, to— 
© morrow morning ſhall be the day, papa, ſince you 
© will have it ſo," lays Sophia. Jones then fell upon 
his Knees, and kifſed her hand in an agony of joy, 
while Weſtern began to caper and dance about the 
room, preſently crying out, Where the devil is 
« Allworthy ? He is without now, a talking with 
* that d—d Lawyer Dowling, when he ſhould be 
minding 
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HISTORY OF A TOUNDIIN G. 269 
eminding other matters.“ He then ſallied out in 
queit of nim, and very opportunely left the lovers 


to enjoy a few tender minutes alone, 


But he ſoon returned with Allworthy, ſaving, If 
vou won't believe me, you may alk her vourſelf. 
© }{aft not gin thy conſent, Sophy, to be married to- 
© morrow ?*Þ © Such are your commands, Sir,* cries 
oj hia; „and I dare not be guilty of diſobedience.” 
hope, Madam,” cries Allworthy, my nephew 
« will merit ſo much goodneſs; and will be always 
das fenſible as myſelf, of the great honour vou have 
done mv family: an alliance with ſo charming and 
© lo excellent a young lady, would indeed he an 
« honour to the oreateſt | in England.“ Fes,“ cries 
Weſtern; © but if I had ſuffered her to ſtand ff ly 
e thiatly, din. dally, you might not have had that 
C honoug vet awhile: 1] was forced to ule a little fa- 
© the authority to bring her to.“ © I hope not, 
Sir, cries Allworthy ; 1 hope there is not the 
© leaſt conſtraint.“ «W hv, there !' cries Weſtern, 
vou may bid her unſay all again, if you will. Doft 
© repent heartily of thy promiſe, doſt not, Sophy ?? 
Indeed, papa,” cries ſhe, © I do not repent ; nor 
do I believe I ever ſhall, of any promiſe in favour 
of Mr. Jones.“ Then, nephew,“ cries Allwor- 
thy, © [ felicitate you moſt hea rtily; for I think you 
© are the h. 1ppieſt of men. And, Madam, you will 
me leave to congratulate vou on this joyful 
eoccalizn: indeed, I am convinced you have be— 
fowerd yourſelf on one who will be ſenſible of your 
© creat merit, and who will at leaſt ufe his beſt en- 
© dJeavours to deſerve it.“ © His beit endeavours !? 
cries Weſtern; „that he will, I warrant un. Hark'e, 
© Allworthy, len bet thee five pounds to a crown, 
ewe have a boy to-morrow nine months: but, 
* pr'ythee, tell me what wut ha'? wut ha burgun- 
«dv, champaigne, or what? for, pleaſe Jupiter, 
«we'll make à night on't.* Indeed, Sir,“ faid 
Ally orthy, © you muſt excuſe me; both my nephew 
© und I wereengaged, before I ſuſpected this near 
* approach of his happineſs.” Engaged!“ quoth 
L 3 the 
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the ſquire; never tell me. I won't part with thee 
to- night upon any occalion. Shalt ſup here, pleaſe 
* the Lord Harry.“ ou mult. pardon me, my 
dear nei: ohbour,” anſwered Allworthy; I have 
given a ſolemn promiſo, and that you know I never 
© break.” * Why, pr'ythee, who art engaged to? 

cries the ſquire. Allworthy then informed him, as 
likewiſe of the company. * Odzookers!' an{wered 
the ſquire, Iwill go with thee, and ſo ſhall Sophy; 
for [ won't part with thee to- night ; and it would 
© be barbarous to part Tom and the girl.“ This of- 


fer was preſently embraced by [lworthy : ana So— 


phia conſented; having firſt obtained a private pro- 
mile from her father, that he would not mention a 
Iyhable concerning her marriage. 


Werne Ks 
In which the Hiſtory ts concluded. 
ON Nightingale had been that afternoon, by 


appointment, to wait on his father, who received 
him much more kindly than he expected: there hke- 
wiſe he met his uncle, who was returned to town in 
queſt of his new- married daughter. 

This marriage was the luckieſt incident which 
could have happened to the young gentleman : for 
theſe brothers lived in a conſtant ſtate of contention 
about e e of their children, both hear- 
tily deſpiſing the method which each other took. 
Each of them theretore now endeavoured as much 


as he could to palliate the offence which his own 


child had committed, and to aggravate tlie match of 
the other. This deſire of triumphing over his bro- 
ther, added to the many arguments which Allwor- 
thy had uſed, ſo ſtrongly operated on the old gen- 
tleman, that he met his ſon with a ſmiling counte- 
nance, and actually agreed to ſup with "him that 
evening at Mrs. Miller's. 

As for the other, who really loved his daughter 
with the moſt immoderate aticction, there was lit- 
tle difficulty in inclining him to a reconciliation. He 
was no ſooner informed by his nephew where lus 

daughter 
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he would inſtantly go to her: and when he arrived 


might have had that lady, or {ome ſuch other: not 
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daughter and her hutband were, than he declared 


there, he ſcarce ſuffered her to fall upon her knees, 
before he took her up, and embraced her with a 
tenderneſs which affected all who ſaw him; and in. 
icls than a quarter of an hour was as well reconciled. 
to both her and her huſband, as if he had himſelf 
Joined their hands. 
In this ſituation were affairs, when Mr. Allwor- 
thy and his company arrived to complete the hap- 
pineſs of Mrs. Miller, who no ſooner ſaw Sophia, 
than the gueſſed every thing that had happened; 
and ſo great was her friendthi p to Jones, that it 
added not a few tranſports to thoſe ſhe felt on the 
hap ineſs of her own daughter. 
There have not, I believ e, been many inſtances 
of a number of people met together, where every 
one was fo perfectly happy, as in this company. 
Amongit whom, the father of young Ni »htincale 
enjoyed the leaft perfect content; for, norwith- 
ſtanding his affection for his fon ; notwithſtanding 
the authority and the arguments of Allworthy, to- 
cether with the other motive mentioned before, he 
conls not be ſo entirely fatished with his ſon' s choice: 
and perhaps the preſence of Sophia herſelf tended a 
little to aggravate and heighten his concern, as a 
thought now and then ſuge eſted irfelf, that his ſon 


that any of the charms which atiorned either the per— 
ſon or mind of Sophia, created the nneatinels; it 
was the contents of her father's cofters which fet 
Ni S heart a longing. Theſe were the charms which 
he could not bear to think his ſon had la rie, d to 
the daughter of Mrs. Miller. 

The brides were both very pretey women ; but 
{ totally were they eclipſed by the beauty of Sophia, 
that had they not been two of the belt tenpered 
girls in the w orld, it . ould have raiſed ſome envy 
in their breaſts; for neither of their huſbands could 
long keep his eyes from Sophia; who fat at the 


table like a qucen receiving homage, or ra- , er, like 
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a ſuperior being, receiving adoration from all around 
her : but it was an adoration which they gave, not 
which ſhe exacted ; for the was as much diſtinguiſh- 
ed by her modeſty and aftability, as by all her "other 
perfections. 

The evening was ſpent in a true mirth. All 
were happy; but thoſe the moſt, who had been 
moſt unhappy before. Their former ſuſferings and 
fears gave ſuch a reliſh to their felicity, as even love 
and fortune, in their fulleſt flow, could not have 
given without the advantage of ſuch a compariſon, 
Yet, as great joy, eſp ecially after a ſudden ch: inge 
and revolution of circumſtances, is apt to be ſilent, 
and dwells rather in the heart than on the tongue, 
Jones and Sophia appeared the leaſt merry of the 
whole company: which Weſtern obſerved y ith great 
impatience, often crying out to them, © Why do'ſt 
© not talk, boy! why do'ſt look ſo grave !—Hatt 
© loſt thy tongue, girl! Drink another glaſs of 
wine; ſha't drink another glaſs.” And the more 
to enliven her, he would ſometimes ſing a merry 
ſong, which bore ſome relati ion to matrimony, and 
the loſs of a maidenhead : nay, he would have pro- 
ceeaed ſo far on that topic, as to have driven her 

ut of the room, if Mr. Allworthy had not checked 
him, ſometimes by looks, and once or twice by a— 
« Fie! Mr. Weſtern ' He began, indeed, once to 
debate the matter, and ailert his right to talk to his 
oon daughter as he thought fit; but as nobody 
ſeconded him, he was ſoon Teduced to order. 

Notwithſtanding this little reſtraint, he was fo 
pleaſed with the chearfulnefs and good humour of 
the company, that he inſiſted on their meeting the 
next day at his lodgings. They all did fo; and 
the lovely Sophia, w ho was now in private become 
a bride too, off ci: ated as the miſtreſs of the ceremo- 


nies; or, in the pol:te phrate, did the honours of 


the table. She had that morniny given her hand to 
Jones in the chapel at Doctor's Commons; where 


Mr. Allworthy, Mr. Weſtern, and Mrs. Miller, 


were the only perſons preient. ; 
Sophia 
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Sophia had earneſtly deſired her father, that no 
others of the company, who were that day to dine 
with them, ſhould be acquainted with her marriage. 
The lame ſecreſy was enjoined to Mrs. Miller, and 
Jones undertook for Mr. Allworthy. This fome- 
what reconciled the delicacy of Sophia to the public 
entertainment, which, in compliance with her fa- 
ther's will, ſhe was obliged to go to, greatly againſt 
her own inclinations. In confidence of this ſecreſy, 
ſhe went through the day pretty well; till the ſquire, 
who was now advanced into the ſecond bottle, could 
contain his joy no longer; but, filling out a bumper, 
drank a health to the bride. The health was im- 
mediately pledged by all preſent, to the great con- 
fuſion of the poor bluthing Sophia, and the great 
concern of Jones upon her account. Jo ſay truth, 
there was not a perſon preſent made wiſer by this 
diſcovery; for Mrs. M:ller had whiſpered it to her 
daughter, her daughter to her huſband, her huſ- 
band to his ſiſter, and ſhe to all the reſt. 

Sophia now took the firſt opportunity of with- 
drawing with the ladies, and the ſquire fat in to his 
cups; in which hewas, by degrees, deſerted by all 
the company, except the uncle of young Nightingale, 
who loved his bottle as well as Weſtern himſelf. 
Theſe two therefore ſat ſtoutly to it during the 
whole evening, and long after that happy hour 
which had ſurrendered the charming Sophia to the 
cager arms of her enraptured Jones. 

Thus, reader, we have at length brought our 
hiſtory to a concluſon; in which, to our great plea- 
ſure, though contrary, perhaps, to thy expectation, 
Mr. Jones appears to be the happieft of all human 
kind; for what happineſs this world affords equal to 
the poſſeſſion of ſuch a woman as Sophia, I ſincerely 
own I have never yet diſcovered. | 

As to the other perſons who have made any con- 
ſiderable figure in this hiſtory, as ſome may deſire 
to know a little more concerning them, we will 
proceed, in as few words as poſlible, to fatisfy their 
curioſity. | 
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Allworthy hath never yet been prevailed upon 
to ſee Blifil; but he hath yielded to the importu- 
nity of Jones, backed be Sophia, to ſettle 200l. a 
year upon him ; to which Jones hath privately added 
a third. Upon this income he lives in one of the 
northern counties, about 200 miles diftant from 
London, and lays up 200l. a year out of it, in order 
to purchaſe a ſeat in the next parhament from a 

neighbouring borough, which he has bargained for 
with an attorney there. He is alto lately turned 
methodiſt, in hopes of marrving a very rich widow 
of that ſect, whoſe eſtate lies in that part of the 
kingdom. 

Square died ſoon after he writ the before-men- 


tioned letter; and as to Thwackum, he continues 


at his vicarage. He hath made many fruitleſs at- 
tempts to regain the confidence of Allworthy, or to 


ingratiate himſelf with Jones, both of whom he 


flatters to their faces, and abuſes behind their backs. 
But in his ſtead, Mr. Allworthy hath lately taken 
Mr. Abraham Adams into his houſe; of whom 
Sophia is grown immoderately fond, and declares 
he ſhall have the tuition of her children. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick is ſeparated from her huſband, 
and retains the little remains of her fortune. She 
lives in reputation at the polite end of the town, 
and is ſo good an ceconomilt, that the ſpends three 
times the income of her fortune, without running 
in debt. She maintains a perfect intimacy with the 
lady of the Iriſh peer; and in acts of friendfhip to 
her, repays all the obligations ſhe owes to her 
huſband. 

Mrs. Weſtern was "RIM reconciied to her niece 
Sophia, and had ſpent two months together with 
her in the country. Lady Bellaſton made the latter 
a formal viſit at her return to town, where the be- 
haved to Jones as to a perfect ſtranger, and with 
great civility withed him joy on his marriage, 

Mr. Nightingale hath purchaſed an eſtate for his 
ſon in the neighbourhood of Jones, where the young 
gentleman, his lady, Mrs. Miller, and her little 

daughter 
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daughter refide, and the moſt agreeable intercourſe 
ſubliſts between the two families. | 

As to thoſe of lower account, Mrs. Waters re- 
turned into the country, had a penſion of 60l. a year 
ſettled upon her by Mr. Allworthy, and is married 
to Parſon Supple; on whom, at the inſtance of 
Sophia, Weſtern hath beſtowed a conſiderable living. 

Black George, hearing the diſcovery that had 
been made, run away, and was never ſince heard 
of; and Jones beſtowed the money on his family; 
but not in equal proportions, for Molly had much 
the greateſt thare. Jos DI. 

As for Partridge, Jones hath ſettled gol. a year 
on him; and he hath again ſet up a ſchool, in which 
he meets with much better encouragement than 
formerly ; and there is no a treaty of marriage on 
toot, between him and ii yNolly Seagrim, which, 
through the mediation of Sophia, is likely to take 
eflect. | | 

We now return to take leave of Mr. Jones and 
Sophia ; who, within two davs after their marriage, 
attended Mr. Weilern and Mr. Allworthy into the 
country. Weſtern hath religned his family feat and 
the greater part of his ettate to his ſon-in-law, and 
hath retired to a leſſer houſe of his, in another part 


of the country, which is better for hunting. In- 


deed, he is often as a viſitant with Mr. Jones, who, 
as well as his daughter, hath an infinite delight in 
doing every thing in their power to pleaſe him: and 
this deſire of theirs is attended with ſuch {uccels, 
that the old gentleman declares he was never happy 
in his life till now. He hath here a parlour and anti- 
chamber to himſelf, where he gets drunk with 
nom he pleaſes; and his daughter is ſtill as ready 
45 formerly to play to him whenever he deſires it; 
for Jones hath atlured her, that as next to pleating 
her, one of his higheſt tatisfactions is to Contribute 
10 the happineſs of the old man, ſo the great duty 
winch ſhe expreſſes and performs to her father, ren- 
ders her almoſt cqually dear to him, with the love 
v hich ſhe beſtows on himſelf. 
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Sophia hath already produced him two fine chil. 
dren, a boy and a girl, of whom the old gentleman 
is ſo fond, that he ſpends much cf his time in the 


nurſery ; where he declares the tattling of his little 


grand-daughter, who is above a year and a half 
old, zsHGveeter mutic than the fineſt cry of dogs in 
England. 5 | 

Allworthy was likewiſe greatly liberal to Jones on 
the marriage, and hath omitted no inſtance of thew- 
ing his affection to him and his lady, who loves him 
as a father. Whatever in the nature of Jones had 
a tendency to vice, has been corrected by continual} 
converſation with this gocd man, and by his union 
with the lovely and virtuous Sophia. He hath alto, 


by reflection on his paſt follies, acquired a difcre- 


tion and prudence very uncommon in one of his 
hvely parts. | "i 

To conclude; as there are not to be found a wor- 
thier man and woman than this fond couple, ſo nei- 
ther can any be imagined more happy. They pre- 
ſerve the pureſt and tendereſt attection for euch 
other; an affection daily increaſed and confirmed 
by mutual endearments, and mutual eſteem: nor is 
their conduct towards their relations and friends 
leſs amiable than towards one another; and ſuch is 
their condeſcenſion, their indulgence, and their be— 
neficence to thoſe below them, that there is not à 
neighbour, a tenant, or a ſervant, who doth not 


molt gratefully bleſs the day when Mr. Jones was 


married to his Sophia. 
2 N W 


END OF THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES. 
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